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Sr JUSTIN, THE PurtosopHer, Marryr. 


From the life of the saint, compiled from his writmmgs by Dom Mae. 
rand, the lea:ned and judicious editor of St Justin’s works ptinted 
at Paris in 1742:° and at Venice in 1747. Also from Tatian. Eu- 
sebius, and the original short acts of his martyrdom in. Ruinart. 
‘On his writings see Dom Nourry, Apparatus in Bibl. Patr. Ceile 
lier, and Marechal, Concordance des Peres, For.) - = 


. a 3 A.D. 167, | . ¥ 
Sr Justin was born at Neapolis, now Naplosa, the 
ancient Sichem, and formerly the capital of the province 
of Samaria. Vespasian having endowed its inhabitants 
with the privileges belonging to Roman Citizens, gave it 
the name of Flavia. His son Titus sent thither a co- 
lony of Greeks, ameng whom were the father and 
grandfather of our saint. His father, a heathen, (a) 
brought him up in the errors and superstitions of pa- 
ganism, but at the same time did not neglect to cultt- 
vate his mind by several branches of human literature. 
St Justin accordingly informs us (1) that he spent his 
youth in reading the poets, orators and historians. Hav- 
ing gone through the usual course of these studies, he 
gave himself up to that of philosophy in quest of truth, 
an ardent love of which was his predominant passion. 
He addressed himself first toa master, who wasa Stoic ; 
and, after having staid some time with-him, seeing he 
could leatn nothing of him concerning God, he left him, 
and went to a Peripatetic, a very subtile man in his own | 
| 
| (1) Dial. in initio. | | 
(a) St Epiplianius (Her 46.) calls St Justin a Samaritan, but 
means such a one by birth not by: principle ; our saint declaring him- 
self 4 gentile and uncircumcised. (Dial. ns 28, Apol.1. a. 53+) 
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conceit : but.Justin being desired, the second day after 
’ admission, to fix his master’s salary, that he might know 
what he was to be allowed for his pains in teaching him, 
he left him also, concluding that he was no philosopher. 
He then trieda Pythagorean who had a great reputation, 
and who boasted much of his wisdom ; but he required 
of his scholar, as a necessary preliminary to his admission, 
that he should have learned music, astronomy and geo- 
metry. Justin could not bear such delays in the search 
of God, and preferred the school of an Academic, under 
whom he made great progress in the Platonic hilosophy, 
_ and vainly flattered himself with the hope of arriving in 
a short time at the sight of God, which the Platonic 
‘philosophy seemed to have had chiefly in view. Waik- 
ing one day by the sea-side, for the advantage of a greate 
er freedom from noise and tumult, he saw, as he turned 
about, an old man who follewed him pretty close. His 
appearance was majestic, and had a great mixtufe in it 
‘of mildness and gravity. Justin looking on him very 
attentively, the man asked him if he knew him. Justin 
answered in the negative. “ Why then,” said he, “ do 
you look so steadfastly upon me ?” Justin replied : “It 
is the effect of my surprise to meet any human creature 
in this remote and solitary place.” “ What brought me 
hither,” said that old man, “ was my concern for some of | 
my friends. They are gone a journey, and I am come 
hither to look out for them.” (6) They then fell into a 
long discourse concerning the excellency of philosophy 
in general, and of the Platonic in particular, which Jus-. 
tin asserted to be the only true way to happiness, and of 
knowing and seeing God. This the grave person refuted 
~at large, and at length, by the force of his arguments, 
convinced him that those philosophers, whom he had 
the greatest esteem for, Plato and Pythagoras, had been 
mistaken in their principles, and had not a thorough 
knowledge of God and of the soul of man, nor could 
they ih consequence communicate it to others. This 


(5) Some take this old man to have been a zealous holy Christian 
Halloix thinks it was an angel; for the blessed spirits are concerned 
for mens salvation : and Tillemont and Dom Marand look on this . 
conjecture as probable on several accounts. 
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drew from him the important query, Who were the like. 
liest persons to set him in the right way? The stranger 
answered, that, long before the. existence of these re- 
puted philosophers, there were certain blessed men, lovers 
‘of God, and divinely inspired, called prophets, on ac- 
count of their foretelling things which have since come 
tto pass; whose books, yet extant, contain many solid 
‘ instructions about the first cause and end of all things, 
and many other particulars becoming a philosopher to 
know.. That their miracles and their predictions had 
procured them such credit, that they established truth 
by authority, and not by disputes and elaborate demon- 
strations of human reason, of which few men are capa- 
ble. That they inculcated the belief of one only God, . 
the Father and Author of all things, and of his Son — 

esus Christ, whom he had sent into the world. He 
concluded his discourse with this advice: “ As for thy- 
self, above all things, pray that the gates'of life may 
be opened unto thee: for these are not things to be . 
discerned, unless God and Christ grant to a man the 
knowledge of them.” After these words he departed, 
and Justin saw him no more: but his conversation left a 
deep impression on the young philosopher’s soul, and 
kindled there an ardent affection for these true philoso- 
_ phers, the prophets. And, upon a farther enquiry into 
. the credibility of the Christian religion, he embraced it 
soon after. What had also no small weight in persuad- 
ing him of the truth of the Christian faith, was the in- 
nocence and true virtue of its professors; seeing with 
what courage and constancy, rather than to betray their 
religion or commit the least sin, they suffered the sharp- 
est tortures, and encountered, nay even courted death 
itself in its most horrible shapes. ‘“ When I heard the 
Christians traduced and reproached,” says he, “ yet saw 
them fearless and rushing on death.and on all things that 
are accounted most dreadful to human nature, I con- 
cluded with myself that it was impossible those men 
should wallow in vice; and be carried away with the 
Jove of lust and pleasure.” (2) Justin, by the course of 
his studies, must have been grown up when he was con- 

-(2y Apol. 2. ol, 1.0. 12. p. 96. 
7 BQ °°. 
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verted to the faith. Tillemont and Marand understand, 
by an obscure passage in St Epiphanius (3), that he was ~ 


‘in the thirtieth year of his age (¢c). 

St Justin, after he became a Christian, continued to 
‘wear the Pallium or cloak, as Eusebius and St Jerom 
_ inform us, which was the singular badge of a _ philoso- 
pher. Aristides the Athenian philosoper, and‘a Chris- 
tian, ‘did the same; so did Heraclas even when he was 


‘bishop of Alexandria. St Epiphanius calls St Justin a. 


‘great ascetic, or one who professed a most austere and 
holy life. He came to Rome soon after his conversion, 
probably from Egypt. Tillemont and Dom Maraad 


‘think that he was a priest, from his description of bap-— 


-tism, and the account he gave at his trial of people re- 
sortir x to his house for instruction. This however is 
uncertain ; and Ceillier concludes, from the silence of 
‘the ancients on this head, that he was always a layman: 
‘but he seems to have preached, and therefore to have 
been at least a deacon. His discourse, or Oration to the 
Greeks (4), he wrote soon after his conversion, in order 


to convince the heathens of the reasonableness of his hav- 


ing deserted paganism. He urges the absurdity of ido- 
-latry, and the inconsistency of ascribing lewdness and 
other crimes to their deities: on the other hand, he de- 
- clares his admiration of.and reverence for the purity and 
sanctity of the Christian doctrine, and the awful majesty 
of the divine writings, which still the passions, and fix in 
a happy tranquillity the mind of man, which finds itself 
every where else restless. His second work, 1s called his 


- \ Pees ra . a | : 


(3) Her. 46. (4) Op. p. 1. 
(ce) Eusebius (b. 4. c. 8.) says, his conversion happened after 
Adrian had celebrated the Apotheosis of his minion Antindus, whom 
death surprised in Egypt, to whose honour that emperor built a city 
called Antinde, where he died, erected a temple, appointed priests 
and established games; all which was done in 1 32, and St Justin 
’ died in the vigour of his age. Hence Dom Marand places his con- 


version about the year 137. Dr Cave thinks it happened at Nap- | 


losa; Marand at Alexandria, because he was near the sea, and Jus- 
. tin himself mentions that he had been at Alexandria, (Pareenes. ad 
Grec.) for he had travelled for his improvement in thé sciences, 
and particularly into Egypt, samiou? for teaching the mysteries of 
sceret learning. 
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Parenesis,or Exbortatton tothe Greeks, which he drew up 
at Rome: in this he employs the flowers of eloquence, 
which even in his apologies he despises. Init he shews 
the errors of idolatry, and the vanity of the heathen 
philosophers: reproaches Plato with making an Harangue 
to the Athenians, in which he pretended to establish a 
multitude of gods, only to escape the fate of Socrates ; 
whilst it is clear from his writings that he believed one 
only God. He transcribes the words of Orpheus the 
Sibyl, Homer, Sophocles, Pythagoras, Plato, Mereury, 
and Acmon, or rather Ammon, in which they profess 
the unity of the deity. He wrote his book on Monar- 
chy (§), expressly to prove the unity of God, from the 
testimonies and reasons of the heathen philosophers them- 
selves. The epistle to Diognetus is an incomparable 
work of primitive antiquity, attributed to St Justin by all 
the ancient copies, and doubtless genuine, as Dr Cave, 

Ceillier, Marand, &c. shew ; though the style is more 
elegant and florid than the other works of this father, 
Indeed it is not mentioned by Eusebius and St Jerom ; 
but neither do they mention the works of Athenégoras. 
And what wonder that, the art of printing not being as 
yet discovered, some writings should have escaped their 
notice? Tuillemont fancies the author of this piece to be 
more ancient, because he calls himself a disciple of the 
apostles: but St Justin might assume that title, who 
lived cotemporary with St Polycarp and others who had 
seen some of them. This Diognetus was a learned phi- 
losopher, a person of great rank, and preceptor to the 
emperor Marcus Auselius, who always consulted and 
exceedingly honoured him. Dom Nourry (6) mistakes 
grossly, when he calls him a Jew: for in this very epistle 
is he styled an adorer of gods. This great-man was 
desirous to know upon what assurances the Christians 
despised the world, and even torments and death, and 
shewed to one another a mutual love, which appeared 
wonderful to the rest of mankind, for it rendered them 
seemingly insensible to the greatest injuries. St Justin, 

to satisfy him, demonstrates the folly of idolatry, and 
the imperfection of the Jewish worship : and sets forth 

( u Ed. Ben, p- 36. (6) wer in Bibl. Rete T. 1. pe 445e 
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the sanctity practised by the Christians, especially their 
humility, meekness, love of those who hate them with- 
-out so much as knowing any reason of their hatred, &c. 
He adds, that their numbers and virtue are increased by 
tortures and massacres, and explains clearly the divinity 
of Christ (7), the maker of all things, and Son of God. 
He shews, that by reason alone we could never attain to 
the true knowled ge of God, who sent his son to teach 

us his holy mysteries, and, when we deserved only chas- 
tisement, to pay the full price of our redemption, the 
Holy One to suffer for sinners, the person offended for 
the offenders : and, when no other means could satisfy 
for our crimes, we were coyered under the wings of 
justice itself, and rescued from slavery. He extols ex- 
ocedingly the 1 immense goodness and love of God for 
man, in creating him, and the world for his use ; in sub- 
| jecting to him other things, and in sending his only be- 
gotten Son, with the promise of his kingdom to those 
who shall have loved him. “ But, after you shall have 
known him, {says he), with what inexpressible j joy do you 
think you will be filled? How ardently will you love him 
who first loved you? and when you shall love him, you 
will be an imitator of his goodness. He who bears the. 
burdens of others, assists all, humbles himself to all, 

even to his inferiors, and supplies the wants of the poor 
with what he has received from God, is truly the imi- 
tator of God. Then will you see on earth that God 
governs the world ; you will know his mysteries, and 
will love and admire those who suffer for him; you will 
condemn the imposture of the’world, and despise death, 
only fearing eternal death in never-ending fire. When 
‘you know that fire, you will call those blessed who 
here suffer flames for justice. I speak not of things to 
which I am a stranger, but, having been a disciple of 
the apostles, I am a teacher of nations, &c.” 

St Justin made a long stay in Rome, dwelling near 
the Timothin baths, on the Viminal hill, The Christians 
met in his house to perform their devotions, and he ap- 
plied himself with great zeal to the instruction of all 
those who resorted to him. Evelpistus, who suffered with 


(2) N.7. p. 237+ 
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him, owned at his examination that he had heard with - 
pleasure Justin’s discourses. ‘The judge was acquainted: 
_ with his zeal, when he asked him, in what place he as- 
sembled his disciples. Not content with labouring in 
the conversion of Jews and Gentiles, he exerted his en. 
deavours in defending the catholic faith against all the 
heresies of. that age. His excellent volumes against 
Marcion, as they are styled by St Jerom, are now lost, 
_with several other works commended by the ancients. 
The martyr, after his first apology, left Rome, and pro- 
bably performed the functions of an evangelist in many 
countries for several years. In the reign of ‘Antoninus 
Pius, being at Ephesus, and casually meeting in the 
walks of Xistus, Tryphon, whom Eusebius calls the 
most celebrated Jew of that age, and who was a famous 
philosopher, he fell ingo discourse with him, which 
brought on a disputation which was held in the presence 
of several witnesses, during two entire days.. St Justin 
afterward committed to writing this dialogue with Try- 
phon, which work is a simple narrative, of a familiar 
unstudied conversation. Tryphon seeing Justin in the . 
philosopher’s cloak, addressed him on the excellency of 
philosophy. The saint answered, that he admired he 
should not rather study Moses and the prophets, in 
comparison of whom, all the writings of the philosophers 
are empty jargon and foolish dreams. Then, in the first 
part of his dialogue, he shewed that, according to the 
prophets, the old law was temporary, and to be abolished 
by the new: and, in the second, that Christ was God © 
before all ages, distinct from the Father, the same that 
appeared to Abraham, Moses, &c. ; the same that ecre- 
ated man, and was himself made man, and crucified. 
He insists much on that passage, Bebold a virgin shall 
conceive (8). From the beginning of the conversation. 
Tryphon had allowed, that from the prophets it was 
clear that Christ must be then come, but he said, that 
he had not yet manifested himself to the world. So 
evident was it, that the time of his coming must be then 
elapsed, that no Jew durst deny it, as. Fleury observes (9g). 
From the Apocalypse and Isaiah, by a mistaken inter. 
(8) Isaiah vii, =» (9) Hist. T. t. ps 453. | 
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pretation, Justin inferred the futurity of the Millennium, 


‘or of Christ’s reign upon earth for a thousand years, 
‘ ‘before the day of judgment, with his elect, in spiritual 


chaste delights; but adds, that this was not admitted 
by many true orthodox believers(10). This point was 
afterward cleared up, and that mistake of some few 


- corected and exploded by consulting the tradition of 


the whole church. In the third part St Justin proves 
the yocation of the Gentiles, and the establishment of. 
the church. Night putting an end to the conversation, 
Try phon thanked Justin, and prayed for his happy voy- 


' age: for he was goihg to sea. By some mistakes made 


by St Justin in the etymologies, or derivation of certain 
Hebrew names, it appears that he was a stranger to 
that langyage. The Socinians dread the authority of 
this work on account of the clear proofs which it fur- 
nishes of the divinity of Christ. St Justin testifies (11), 
that the miraculaus gifts of the Holy Ghost, of curing 
the sick, and casting out devils in the name of Christ, 
were then frequent in the church. He excludes from 
salvation wilful heretics no less than iafidels. 

- But the Apologies of this martyr have chiefly rendered 
his name illustrious. The first or greater (which by the 
first editors was, through mistake, placed and called the 
second) he addressed to the emperor Antoninus Pius, his 
two adopted sons Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Commo- 
dus, and the senate, about the year 150. That mild 
émperor had published no edicts against the Christians ; 
but, by virtue of former edicts, they were often perse- 
cuted by the governors, and were every where traduced 


- as a wicked and barbarous set of people, enemies to their 


very species.’ They were deemed atheists: they were 
accused of. practising. secret lewdness,’ which slander 


' seems to have been founded on the secrecy of their mys- | 


teries,and partly on the filthy abominations of the Gnostic 
and Carpocratian heretics: they were said, in their sacred 
assemblies, to feed on the flesh of a murdered child; to 


“which calumny a false notion of the blessed eucharist 


might give birth. Celsus and other heathens add ( 12), 


| (10) N. 80. p tre (it) N. 85. Pp. 132. n. 35- P. 533° 
oe ae Apud one 7 6... 301 
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that they adored the cross, and the head of an ass. 
The story of the ass’s head was a groundless calumny 
forged by a Jew, who pretended to have seen their mys- 
teries, which was readily believed and propagated by 
those whose interest it was to decry the Christian reli- 
gion, as Eusebius,(13) St Justin, Origen, and Ter- 
tullian relate. The respect shewn to the sign. of the 
cross, mentioned by Tertullian and all the ancient fa- 
thers, seemed grounds enough for the other slander. 
These calumnies were advanced with such confidence, 
and'through passion and prejudice received so eagerly, 
that they served for a.pretence to justify the cruelty of 
the persecutors, and to render the very name of a Chris- 
tian odious. These circumstances stirred up the zeal of 
St Justin to present his apology for the faith in writing, 
begging that the same might be made public.‘ In it he . 
boldly declares himself a Christian, and an advocate for 
his religion: he shews that Christians ought not to be 
condemned barely. for the name of Christian, unless con. 
victed of some crime ! That they are not atheists, though 
‘they adore not idols ; for they adore God the Father, 
his Son, and the Holy Ghost, (14) and the host of good 
angels..(d) He exhorts the emperor to hold the ba- 
lance even in the execution of Justice ; and sets forth the 
sanctity of the doctrine and manners of Christians, who 
fly all oaths, abhor the least impurity, despise riches, 
are patient and meek, love even enemies, readily pay 
all.taxes, and scrupulously and respectfully obey and_ 
honour princes, &c. Far from eating children, they | 
even condemned those that exposed them. (¢) He proves 
their regard for purity, from the numbers among them 
of both sexes who had observed strict chastity to an ad- 


ar  Y 
(13) Hist. 1. 4. c. 16. and in isa. (14) Apol. 1. ol. 2. n. 6. p. 47° 
(2) Dom Marand demonstrates against Dr Bull, that these words 
of good angels, &c. cannot be placed within a parenthesis, and that 
they mean an inferior veneration of angels, entirely of a different or- 
der from the supreme worship of God, though named with it in the 
same period, as we read, Apoc. i. 4. 5. Grace and peace from him 
that is... and from the seven.spirits which are before his throne, and 
Srom Fesus Christ. 
’ (e) As the heathens practised when poor; and the Chinese, &c. 
do at this day. - | | _ 
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vanced age. He explains the immortality of the soul, 
and the resurrection of the flesh, and shews, from the 
ancient prophets, that God was to become man, and that 
. they had fotetold the destruction of Jerusalem, the vo- 
cation of the Gentiles, &c. He mentions a statue erect- 
ed in Rome to Simon Magus, which is also testified by 
Tertullian, St Austin, Theodoret, &c. (15) The neces- 
sity of vindicating our faith from slanders obliged him, 
contrary to the custom of the primitive church, to de- 
scribe the sacraments of baptism and the blessed eucha- 
| Yist, mentioning the latter also as a sacrifice. “ No one,” 
| says he (16), “ is allowed to partake of this food,sbut he 
‘ that believes our doctrines to be true, and who has been 
baptized in the laver of regeneration for remission of sins, 
_ and lives up to what Christ has taught. For we take not 
these as common bread and common drink; but like as 
_ Jesus Christ our Saviour, being incarnate by the word of 
God, had both flesh and blood for our salvation ; so are 
we taught, that this food, by which our flesh and blood 
are nourished, over which thanks have been given by 
the prayers in his own words, is the flesh and blood of 
the incarnate Jesus.”” He describes the manner of sanc-_ 
_ tifying the Sunday by meeting to celebrate the divine 
mysteries, read the prophets, hear the exhortation of 
him that presides, and make a collection of alms to be 
distributed among the orphans, widows, sick, prisoners 
- and'strangers. He adds the obscure edict of the emperor 
Adrian in favour of the Christians. It appears that this 
Apology had its desired effect, the quiet of the church. 
Eusebius informs us, (17) that the same emperor sent 
into Asia a rescript to the following purport: “ When 
many governors of provinces had wrote to my father, 
he forbade them (the Christians) to be molested, unless 
they had offended against the state. The same answer 
I gave when consulted before on the same subject. If 
any one accuse a person of being a Christian, it is my 
pleasure that he be acquitted, and the accuser chastised 
according to the rigour of the law.” Orosius and Zona- 


(15) See Tillemont, T. 2. p. 521. and Marand Not. hic. (16) N’ 
66. p. 83. See the notes of the Ben. Ed. (17) Hist, b. 4. & 13. 


od 
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ras tell us, that Antoninus was prevailed upon, by the 
apology of Justin, to send this order. 

He composed ' his second Apology near twenty years 
after, in 167, on account of the martyrdom of one Pto- 
lemy, and two other Christians, whom Urbicus the go- 
vernot of Rome had put to death. The saint offered 
it to the emperor Marcus Aurelius (his colleague Lucius 
Verus being absent in the East) and to the senate. He 
undertakes in it to prove that the Christians were un- 

justly punished with death, and shews how much their 
sires and doctrine surpassed the philosophers ; and that 
they could never embrace death with so much cheer- 
fulness and joy, had they been guilty of the crimes 
laid to their charge. Even Socrates, notwithstanding the 
multitude of disciples that followed him, never found 
one that died in defence of his doctrine. The apolo- 
gist added boldly, that he expected death would be the 
recompence of his apology, and that he should fall a 
victim to the snares and rage of some or other of the | 
implacable enemies of the religion for which he plead- 
ed ; among whom he named Crescens, a philosopher in 
name, but an ignorant man, and a slave to pride and 
ostentation. His martyrdom, as he had conjectured, 
was the recompence of this apology ; it happened soon 
_ after he had presented this discourse, and probably was 
‘procured by the malice of those of whom he.spoke. | 
The genuine acts seem to have been taken from the 
pretor’s public register. The relation is as follows : 

Justin and others that were with him were apprehend- 

ed, and brought before Rusticus, prefect of Rome, who 
said to Justin, “ Obey the gods, and comply with the 
edicts of the emperors.” Justin answered: “ No one 
can be justly blamed or condemned for obeying the 
commands of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” Rusticus. 
«* What kind of literature and discipline do you pro- 
fess?” Justin. “ I have tried every kind of discipline 
and learning, but I have finally embraced the Christian 
discipline, how little soever esteemed by those who were 
led away by error and false opinions.” Rusticus. 

* Wretch, art thou then taken with that, discipline °” 
Justin. “ Doubtless I am, Dee it affords me the 


. 
' 
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comfort of being in the right path.” Rusticus. What 
are the tenets of the Christian religion?” Justin. “ We 
Christians believe one God, creator of all things, visible 
and invisible ; and we confess bur Lord Jesus Christ, the 
son of God, foretold by the prophets, the author and 
preacher of salvation, and the judge of mankind.” ‘The 


. prefect enquired in what place the Christians assembled. 


Justin replied : “ Where they please, and where they 


can: God is not confined to a place ; ag he is invisible, 


and fills both heaven and earth, he is every where ador- 


ed and glorified by the faithful.” Prefect. “ Tellme 


where you assemble your disciples.” Justin. “ I have 
lived till this time near the house of one called Martin, - 


at the Timothin baths. J am come a second time to 


Rome,.and am acquainted with no other place in the 


city. - If any one came to me, I communicated to him 


the doctrine of truth.” -Rusticus. ‘* You arethen a 
Christian.” Justin. “ Yes, Iam.” ‘The. judge then 
put the same question to each of the rest, viz. Chari- 
_ton, a man, Charitana,; a woman, Evelpistus, aservant — 
of Cesar, by birth a Cappadocian, Hierax a Phrygian, 

Peon and Liberianus ; who all answered, ‘« That by the. 


_ divine mercy, they were Christians.” Evelpistus said, 


he had learned the faith from his parents, but had with 
great pleasure heard Justin’s discourses. Then the pre- 
fect addressed himself again to Justin in this manner ; 
‘* Hear you, who are noted for your eloquence, and 
think you make profession of the right philosophy, if I 
cause you to be scourged from head to foot, do you think 
you shall go to heaven?” Justin replied: “ If I suffer 
what you mention, I hope to receive the reward which 
those have already received who have observed the pre- 
cepts of Jesus Christ.” Rusticus said: “ You imagine 
then that you shall go to heaven, and be there reward- 

ed.” The martyr answered: * I do not only i imagine 
it, but I know it, and am so well assured of it, that I 
have no reason to make the least doubt of it.” ’ The 
prefect seeing it was to no purpose to argue, bade them 
go. together and unanimously sacrifice to the gods, and 


_ told them that in case of refusal they should be torment- - 


ed without mercy. Justin replied: “ There is nothing 
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which we more earnestly desire than to endure torments 
for the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ ;. for this is what 
will promote our happiness, and give us confidence at 
his bar, where all men must appear and be judged.” 
To this the rest assented, adding: “ Do quickly what 
you are about. We are Christians, and-will never sa- 
crifice to idols.” . The prefect thereupon ordered them . 
to be scourged and then beheaded, as the laws directed. — 
The martyrs were forthwith led to the place where cri- 
minals were executed, and there, amidst the praises and 
thankspivings which they did not cease to pour forth to 
God, were first. scourged, and afterwards beheaded. 
After their martyrdom, certain Christians carried off 
their ‘bodies privately, and gave: them an honourable 
burial. St Justin is one of the most ancient fathers ‘of 
the church who has left us works of any considerable » 
note (f). Tatian, his disciple, writes, that of all men he 
was-the most worthy of admiration (18.)- Eusebius, St, 
Jerom, St Epiphanius, Theodoret, &c. bestow on him 
the highest praises. He suffered about the year 167, in 
tthe reign of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus. The 


ea _ § (48) Apud. Eus. 1. 4. c. 16. 


(f) Photius informs us (Cod. 125,) that St Justin. composed a 
book against Aristotle, in which, with close reasoning and solid ar- 
guments, he examined the two first books of his Physics, or his prin-- 

- ciples of form, matter, &c. It is evident that the ¢reatise against 
‘the doctrine of Aristotle, in which also the fourth, fifth, and eighth 
books of his Physics, and several other parts of that philosopher’s 
writings are censured, is the work of some other ; and has only been 
_ ascribed to St Justin in lieu of the former, which is lost: The n- 
— swer to the Orthodox, upon one hundred and forty-six questions, is a 
- work of the fourth or fifth age, which does honour to its author, 
whom some take to have been Theodoret, before the rise of the 
Nestorian heresy. The Sabellians and Arians are closely confuted 
in it. The Exposition of the true faith is an excellent confutation of 
the Arians, Nestorians and'Eutychians ; perhaps the work of Justia, 
a bishop in Sicily, whose letter to Peter the Dyer is extant, T. 4. 
Conc. p. 1103. The letter to Zenas and Serenus is of small impor- — 
tance, contains some moral, ascetic instructions, and seems to have 
been wrote by some abbot ; some think by Justin, abbot of the mo- 
nastery.of St Anastasius the Persian and martyr, near Jerusalem, in 
the reign of Heraclius. See D. Marand, Ceillier, &c. ‘The best 
edition of St Justin’s works isthat of B. Marand of the congregation | 
ef St Maur, printed in fol. at Paris 1742, and at Venice in 1747+ 
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Greeks honour him on the 1st of June: in Usuard and 

the Roman martyrology, his name occurs on the 13th 
of April. 

St Justin extols the power of divine grace in the vir- 
tue of Christians, among whom many, who were then | 
sixty years old, had served God from their infancy in a 
state of spotless virginity, having never offended against 
that virtue, not only in action, but not even in thought ; 
for our very thoughts are known to God. (19) They 
could not be defiled with any inordinate love of riches, 
who threw their own private revenues into the common 
stock, Sharing it with the poor.(20) So great was their 
abhorrence of the least wilful untruth, that they were 
always ready rather to die than to save their lives by a 
‘lie. (21) Their fidelity to God was inviolable, and their 
constancy in confessing his holy name, and in observing 
his law, invincible. * No one,” says the saint (22), “can 
affright from their duty those who believe in Jesus. In 
all parts of the earth we cease not to confess him, though 
we lose our heads, be crucified, or exposed to wild beasts. 
. We suffer dungeons, fire, and all manner of torments: 

the more we are persecuted, the more faithful and the 
more pious we become through the name of Jesus... . 
Some adore the sun: but no one yet saw any one lay 
down his life for that worship; whereas we see men 
of all nations suffer all things for Jesus Christ.” He - 
often mentions the devotion and fervour of Christians, 
in glorifying God by their continual homages, and says, 
that the light of the gospel being then spread every 
where, there was no nation either of Greeks or bar- 
barians, in which prayers and thanksgivings were not 
offered to the Creator in the name of the crucified Je- 
sus, (23) | 

(19) Apol. 1.01.2. p.62. (20) ib. p.6r. = (21) ib. p. 57- 

& Dial. cum Tryph. (22) ib. . (23) Dial. p. 345. . 
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From Eusebius, St icin &c. See Ceillier, T. 3. p. 435. 


A. D. 309. 


_— is truly valuable when sanctified by pie- 
ty, and consecrated to the divine honour, to which St 


Pamphilus devoted himself and all his labours. He was. 


of a rich and honourable family, anda native of Bery- 
tus; in which city, at that time famous for its schools, 


he in his youth ran through the whole circle of the sci- | 


ences, and was afterwards honoured with the first em- 
ployments of the magistracy. After he began to know 


_ Christ, he could relish no other study but that of salva-. 


tion, and renounced every thing else that he might ap- 
ply himself wholly to the exercises of virtue, and the 
studies of thé haly scriptures. This accomplished mas- 
ter in profane sciences, and this regowned magistrate, 
was not ashamed to become the humble scholar of Pie- 
rius, the successor of Origen in the great catechetical 
school of Alexandria. He afterwards made Cesarea in 
‘Palestine his residence, where, at his private expence, 
he collected a great library, which he bestowed on the 


church of that city. St Isidore of Seville reckons that | 


it contained near thirty thousand volumes. ‘Almost all 
the works of the ancients were found in it. The saint 
esablished there also a public school of sacred ‘litera- 
ture, and to his labours the church was indebted for a 
most correct edition of the holy bible, which with infi- 
nite care he transcribed himself; many copies whereof 
he disributed gratis; for he was of all men the most 
communicative and beneficent, especially in encourag- 
ing sacred: learning. (a) He set a great value on the 


(a) Montfaucon has published (Biblioth. Coislin. p. 78, 79, 80, 
81, 82.) a short exposition of the Acts of the Apostles made by St 
Pamphilus, who employed almost his whole life in writing and adorn- 
‘ing the books of the holy scriptures, See ib. c. 20. an account of a 
copy of the epistles of St Paul, written in the fifth or sixth century, 
(kept among theGreek MSS. of theCoislinian library, comprised inthat 
of the ab bbey of S. Germain des Prez at Paris) collationed with a co- 


a 
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‘works of Origen, many of which he copied with his own 
hand. During his imprisonment, he with Eusebius com- 
posed an apology for Origen in five books: of which 
the first, in Rufinus’s Latin translation, is extant among 
the works of St Jerom, and is a finished piece.(f) But 
nothing was more remarkable in this saint than his ex- 
traordinary humility, as Eusebius often observes ; which 
the saint himself feelirgly expresses in his preface to 
an abridgment of the Acts of the apostles, His pater- 
nal estate he at length distributed among the poor: 
towards his slaves and domestics his behaviour was al-. 
ways that of a brother or tender father. He led a most 
austere life, sequestered from the world and its Ccompa- 
ny ; and was indefatigable in labour. Such a virtue 
was his apprenticeship to the grace of martyrdom. 

In the year 307, Urbanus, the cruel governor of Pa- 
lestine, caused him to be apprehended, and, after hear- 
ing an essay of his eloquence and erudition, command- 
ed him to be most inhumanly tormented. But the iron 
hooks which tore the martyr’s sides, served only to co- 
ver the judge with confusion. After this the saint re- 
mained almost two years in prison, with several fellow- 
confessors, of whom two, who were only catechumens, 
were at the same time purified and crowned by the bap- 

‘tism of fire. Soon after the torturing of St Pamphilus,. 
-Urbanus the governor was himself beheaded by an order 
of the emperor Maximinus: but was succeeded by Firmi- 

- Jian, a man not less*barbarous than bigoted and super- 
stitious. After several butcheries he caused St Pamphi- 


FR 
py of St Paul’s epistles in the hand-writing of St Pamphilus, kept in 
the sth age in the library of Cesarea, se 
(6) St Jerom sometimes ascribes this apology for Origen to Eu. 
sebius, sometimes to others, being persuaded that St Pamphilus had 
no share init. But Eusebius, Socrates, Photius, &c. assure us that 
- St Pamphilus was the principal author of this piece, though Euse- 
bius had some share with him in it whilst his fellow prisoner : which 
is demonstrated by Dom Charles Vincent Le Rue, in his prelimina- 
ry remarks on his accurate new edition of the first book of this apo- 
logy, (Cp. Origensis, T. 4. part. 2. p. 13.) the other five being lost. 
Of these only the last was composed by Eusebius aftef the martyr- 
dom of St Pamphilus, as Photius assures us. See Huet, Origenia- 
na, 1, 2. quest. 14. c. 3. and Ch. Vinc. Le Rue, ib. p. 257. 
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dus, and Valens, deacon of the church of Jerusalem, a 

venerable old man, who could repeat the whole bible 

by heart, and Paul of Jamnia, a man of extraordinary 

zeal and fervour, to be brought before him ; and finding 

them still firm in their faith, without putting them again 

to the rack, passed sentence of death upon them, yet sea 

veral others suffered before them. For, one Porphyrius, 

a ‘virtuous slave of St Pamphilus, whom the saint had 

always treated as his son, and who out of Humility con. 

cealed his abilities, and ‘his skill in writing, asked the | 
judge’s leave to bury their bodies when they should have 

undergone their punishment. Firmilian, more like a | 
tyger than a-man, enquired if he was a Christian, and, 
tupon his confessing it, ordered the executioners to tor- 
ment-him with their utmost. strength. But though hig 
flesh was torn off to the very bones, and his naked 
bowels exposed to view, and the tormerits were conti« 
hued a long time without intermission, he never once ~ 
opened his mouth, so much as to fetch one groans He 
finished his martyrdom by a slow fire, and died invoking 
Jesus, the Son of God. Thus, though he entered the 
lists after the rest, he arrived first at the crown. Seleu- 
- cus, a Cappadocian, for carrying the néws of the triumph 
of Porphyrius to St Pamphilus, and for applauding the 
martyr’s constancy, was condemned to be beheaded 
with the rest. He had formerly borne several employ- 
ments in the army, and had been scourged for the faith 
in 298: after which time he had lived a father and pro- 
tector of the poor, Firmilian had in his family a ser 
vant, named Theodulus, whom he loved above all the 
rest of his domestics, for his probity and virtue: but 
being informed that he was a Christian, and had em~ 
braced one of the martyrs, he condemned him to'be 
crucified on the same day. Julian, a zealous Cappados 
clan catechumen, for embracing the dead bodies of the 
martyrs in the evening, was burnt at a slow fire as Pors 
phyrius had been; St Pamphilus, with his companions 
above-named, was beheaded on the 16th of February, 
309 ; the others here mentioned all suffered on the same. 
day. The bodies of these martyrs were left exposed to 
be devoured by wild beasts; but were not touched by 
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them, aa after four days, were taken away, and de- 
cently buried. Eusebius of Cesarea, the church histo- 


‘yian,. who had-been fellow-prisoner with St Pamphilus, 


out of respect to his memory, took the surname of Pam- 


_' phit. Besides what he has said of this martyr,in his 
-history, he compiled three books of his life, which are 


much commended by St Jerom, who calls them ele- 
gant, and says, that in them he: excellently set forth 
the virtues, especially the extraordinary humility, of 
St Pamphilus. But this work is now lost, though Me- 
taphrastes seems to have borrowed from it his account 
of this saint. | 

A cloud of witnesses, a noble army of martyrs, by 
which we are encompassed, teach us by their constancy 
to suffer wrong with patience, and strenuously to resist 


evil. Yet so far are we from bearing the crown which 


is purchased by patience and constancy, and so slothful 
in watching over ourselves, that we every day suffer 
the least dust or flies to.ruffe our souls, and rob us of 
our treasure. The daily trials we meet with from 
others or from ourselves, are always sent us by God, 
who sometimes, like a tender parent, trains us up by 
strict. discipline, to virtue and glory ; sometimes throws. 
difficulties into our way on purpose to reward our con- 
quest ; and sometimes, like a wise physician, restores - 
us to our health by bitter potions. If he at any time 
punishes our contempt of his love and mercy, by seve- 
rity and chastisements, even these he inflicts in mercy 
to awake us from our dangerous spiritual lethargy, and 
to poe us many other spiritual advantages. 


ON THE SAME DAY. 


~ St Caprais, Abbot. He was the spiritual master and _ 
guide of St Honoratts, and died soan after him in the 
isle of .Lerins in 430. His sanctity is much extolled | 
by St Hilary of Arles,. who assisted at his death, and 
others, and ‘his name is commemorated in the Roman 
and Gallican mary hOleeies on the ist of June. See 
Berault’s Chronicle of Lerins, the life of St Honoratus, 


Surius and Giry. 
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St Perer of Pisa, founder of the hermits of St Je- 
rom. He was born at Pisa in 1355, whilst his father 
Peter Gambacorta enjoyed the sovereign authority in 
_ that commonwealth. Being twenty-five years old, he | 
privately left his father’s court, disguised in the habit of 
a poor penitent, and retired to Monte-bello, an agree- 
able solitude in Umbria. He begged his subsistence in 
the neighbouring village ; and, in 1380, found means 
to build a church, and twelve cells for so many com- 
panions who had joined him. . He chose St Jerom for 
the patron of his Congregation, because that father, 
having visited the hermitages of all Egypt.and Syria, 
selected out of each what seemed to him the most per- 
fect in every exercise. Peter prescribed to his monks 
four Lents in the year, and to fast on all Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays; to continue in prayer two © 
hours after matins at night, &c. As to himself, his 
whole time was devoted to the,exercises of prayer, and. 
his life was most austere. F. Sajanello relates many 
miracles performed by him, and gives an edifying ac- 
count of his eminent virtues. His Congregation was 
approved by Martin V. in 1421. His father and two 
Brothers being assassinated by their secretary 1n 1393, | 
he was tempted to leave his desert to do justice to his 
family and country: but, by redoubling his fervour in. 
his holy exercises, he overcame that suggestion of the 
devil. He died in 1435, being eighty years old; was 
styled Blessed by Pius V. and Clement VIII. and a so- 
lemn decree of his beatification was published by In- 
nocent XII. in 1693. His Congregation is much spread 
in Italy. The Order of St Jerom of Fiesoli, instituted 
by the Ven. Charles of Montegraneli, a noble Florentin, 
‘was united to it by Clement TIX. in 1668.° There are 
also hermits of St Jerom in Spain, of a like institute. 
They follow the rule of the hermits of St Austin; but 
adopt certain constitutions gathered from the works of 
St Jerom. See Helyot, and Historica monumenta Or- 
dinis S. Hieronymi Congr. B. Petri de Pisis, auctore Jo: 
Baptista Sajanello, ej. Ordinis, Patavini Collegii Doctore 
Theologo. Venetijis. Anno 1758. T.1.; also his life — 
written about the year 1500, published by the Bolland-. 
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ists on the 14th of June, and many other authors quoted 
by. Benedict XIV. l. 2, de canoniz. (C. 24. Ps 239. 


St Wistan, Prince of Mercia, M. Witlas, king of 
Mercia in England, from the year 826 to 839, hada 
son named Wimund, whom he survived. ' Both .were 
buried in the abbey of Rependon, called Repton, in 
‘Derbyshire. Wimund left a son named Wistan; but, 
on account of the Danish wars, this prince being then 
a child, was set aside, and Bertulph, brother to Witlas, 
placed on the throne, by the consent of the Thanes or 
noblemen, and by the authority of Ethelwolph, king of 
the West-Saxons, to whom Mercia was then tributary. 
Wistan turned all his thoughts toward an heavenly - 
kingdom which will have no end; but Bertulph, like 
another Herod, feared lest Wistan should be called ta 
the crown, at least at his death, and contrived to have 
him treacherously assassinated. His son Berfert, or 
Brithfard, whom he designed to leave bis heir, perpe- 
trated the crime. Having invited the pious prince to 
meet him at a place called from that time to this. day, 
says Capgrave, Wistanostowe, whilst the saint saluted | 
him with a kiss of peace, he took out a sword which he 
carried secretly under his cloak, and witha violent blow 
~ cut off the upper part of his head. One of the assassin’s 
attendants dispatched the martyr by stabbing him 
through the body. This happened on the 1st of June 
849. Before the end of that year Ethelwolph, alledging 
that Bertulph was not sufficiently accomplished in the art 
of war to defend the country against the infidels, de- 
posed him, and bestowed the crown on Burrhed, the 
last king of Mercia. The body of St Wistan was buried, 
by the care of his mother Enfleda, daughter of Celwulph, - 
at Repton, and honoured with many miracles. It was. 
some years after translated to the monastery of Evesham. 
See Ingulph, Malmesbury the monk of Westminster, 
and Brompton, by whose histories several circumstances 
of the legend of St Wistan in peepEraye are to be cor- 
. rected. i 
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SS. POTHINUS, Bishop, SANCTUS, ATTALUS; 
BLANDINA, anp THE OTHER Martyrs oF Lyons. i 


7 


From the letter of the churches of Vicnne and Lyons to their bres 
thren in Asia and Phrygia, extant, though imperfect, in Eusebius’s - 
Hist. b. 5. ch. 1, 2, 3, one of the most precious and most moving 
monuments of the primitive ages, as Jos. Scaliger observes, in 
his notes on the Chronicle of Eusebius, 


A.D. 177. 


A\rrer the miraculous victory obtained by the prayers 
of the Christians under Marcus Aurelius in 174, the 


church enjoyed a kind of peace, though it was often dis- 


turbed in particular places by popular commotions, or 
by the superstitious fury of certain governors. This ap- ~ 

ars from the violent persecution which was raised three 
years after the aforesaid victory, at Vienne and Lyons, in 
Gaul, in 1773 whilst St Pothinus was bishop of Lyons, 
and St Irenzus, who had been sent thither by St Poly- 
carp out of Asia, (1) was priest of that city. Many of 
the principal persons of this church were Greeks, and 
came from Asia; being doubtless led by a zealous desire 
to propagate the kingdom of Christ, and invited by the 
great intercourse of traffic between the ports of Asia and 
Marseilles. ‘The progress which the gospel had made, 
and the eminent sanctity of those who professed it in 
that country, enraged the devil, and stirred up the ma- 
lice of the idolaters, who, in a transport of sudden fury, 
resolved to extirpate their very name ; not knowing that 


the church of Christ, planted by his cross, grew more 


fruitful by the sufferings of its children, as a vine flou- 
rishes by being pruned. The conflicts of the glorious 
martyrs, who on this occasion had the honour to seal 
their faith with their blood, were recorded by those who 
were eye-witnesses, and the companions of their suffer- 


Ings, in a letter written by them on purpose to their old 


(1) St Greg. as 1,1, hist. France, Cs 20« 
| B 3 a 
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friends and brethren, the Christians of Asia and Phry- 
gia. The piety, eloquence, and animated style of this 
epistle, seems to leave no doubt but that St Irenzus 


_was the principal author. (2) According to the remark 


of a modern historian, (3) the combats of the martyrs 


are here painted in so lively colours, that their spirit © 


appears as it were living in tHe dead letter, and their 
blood spilt for Jesus Christ seems to shine throughout 


the relation. 


‘“ It is impossible,” say the authors se this letter, “ for 
us to give an exact account, nor will it be easy to con- 
ceive the extent of our present calamities, the rage of 
the pagans against the saints, and the sufferings of the 
holy martyrs among us. For the adversary directs his 


whole force against us, and lets. us see already what we 


are to expect when he is let loose, and allowed to attack 
the church in the end of the world. He makes his as-. 
saults boldly, and stirs up his agents against the servants 
of God. Their animosity runs so high, that we are not 
only driven from private houses, from the baths and 
public places, but even forbid to shew ourselves at all. 


But the grace of Ged, which is an overmatch for all the © 


powers of hell, hath rescued the weak from the dan- 
ger, and from the temptation of the fiery trial,.(a) and 
exposed such only to the combat as are able by an in- 


vincible ‘patience to stand their ground like so many. 
~ unshaken pillars of the faith, and dare even invite suf- 


ferings, and defy all the malice and strength of the ene- 
my. These champions have fought the powers of dark- 


ness with success, bore all manner of infamy, and the ~ 


most inhuman torments, looked on all their sufferings as 
nothing, but rushed through them with an intrepidity 
that spoke them thoroughly persuaded that all the mise- 
ries of this life are not fit to be allowed any i ne 
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(2) Vales. Not. ad. 1. 5. Euseb. Tillem. T.3.p.2. (3) Du 
Bosquet 1.2. Hist. Eccles, ch. 18. 


(a) The humility of the authors of this letter, in order to shew 
they had no share in the praise of the martyrs, made them ascribe 


» to their own weakness and cowardice, that they had escaped the 


fury of the persecutors, though their style speaks them animated 
with the same heroic spirit. 
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when weighed against the glory of the world to come. 
At first the people attacked them in a tumultuous man- 
ner, struck them, dragged them about the streets, threw 
stones at them, plundered, confined them, fell on them 
with all the exorbitancies -of an incensed mob, when 
allowed to take their own revenge of their enemies ; 
all which the Christians bore with an inexpressible pa- 
tience. (After this first discharge of their raze, they pro- 
ceeded more regularly. The tribune and the magis- 
trates of the town ordered them to appear in the public 
place, where they were exainined beiore the populace, 
made a glorious confession of their faith, and then were 
sent to prison, where they were to wait the arrival of 
the governor. When that judge came to town, they 
were carried before him, and used with:so much cruel- 
ty, that Vettius Epagathus (5), one of our number, 
fired with a holy resentment at our treatment, desired 
to be heard on that subject... He was full of the love of 
God and his neighbour; a man so exactly virtuous, 
that, though young; the character of old Zacharias - 
might justly be applied to him; for he walked inall 
the commandments blameless. THis heart was inflamed 
-with an ardent zeal for the glory of God ; and he was. 
active and indefatigable whenever his neighbour want 
ed his assistance. This excellent person undcrtook the 
defence of the injured brethren ; and premised ta make 
at appear that the Christians were guilty of no impi- 
us practices. But the whole crowd, who were too well 
acquainted with his merit, opposed the motion ina 
noisy and tumultuous manner; and the governor, de- . 
termined not to grant himthat reasonabte request, which 
impeached himand his associates for injustice, Mterrupt- 
ed him, by asking whether he was a Christian. Upon 
his declaring his faith ‘boldly, he was ranked among the 
martyrs, with the additional title of, Tbe Advocate of 
the Christians: which indeed was justly his due. And 
now it was easy to distinguish between such as came thi- *- 

(5) Vettius is mentioned inthe acts as a person of high rank, and — 
he is called by St Gregory of Touts, the first senator of all the Ganls. 
The Vectii or Vectii were a most ancient and noble family, which 
ft en adorned the first dignities in the commonwealth at Rome, 


i 
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ther well provided for the trial, and resolved to suffer 
all extremities, and such as were not prepared for the 
battle. The former finished their glorious course with 
the utmost alacrity ; while the latter started back at the 
near view of. what was prepared for them upon perse- 
vering in the faith, and quitted the field; which was 
the case of ten persons. Their cowardice and apostacy 
not only proved an inexpre-sible affliction to us, but 
also couled the zeal of several, who were not yet appre- 
hended, and had employed their liberty in a constant 
attendance on the martyrs. in spite of all the dangers 
to which their charity might expose them. We were 
all now in-the utmost consternation, which did not a- 
rise from the fear of torments, but the apprehension of 
losing more of our number in the way. But our late 
loss was abundantly repaired by fresh supplies of gene- 
yous martyrs, who were seized every day, till our twa 
churches were deprived ofall their eminent men, whom 
we had been used to look on as the main suppart of re- 
ligion among us. ~ 
_ ” As the governor's eden for letting none of us escape 
were very strict, several pagans in the service of Chris- 
tians were taken with their masters. These slaves, fear- 
ing they should be put to the same torments, which they | 
saw the saints endure, at the instigation of the devil 
and the soldiers, accused us of feeding on human flesh 
like Thyestes, engaging in incestuous marriages like 
- Oedipus, and several other impious extravagances, which 
the principles of our religion forbid us to mention, or 
even to think of, and which we can hardly persuade our- 
. selves were ever committed by men. These calumnies 
- being divulged, the people were so outrageously incens- 
ed against us, that they, who till then had retained some 
sparks of friendship for us, were transported against us 
with hatred, and foamed with rage. It is impossible to 
express the severity of what the ministers of satan in- 
flicted on the holy martyrs on this occasion, to force 
some biasphemous expression from their mouths. The 
fury of te governor, the soldiers, and the people, fell 
rrost heavy upon Sanctus, a native of Vienne, and a 
deacon: also on Maturus, who, though but lately bap. 
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tized, was yet bold and strong enough for the combat - - 
on Attulus, anative of Pergamus, but who had ever 
been the pillar and support of our church; and’ 6a 
Blandina, a slave, in whom Christ has news us that 
those whom men look on with contempt, and whose 
condition places them below the regard of the world, 
are often raised to the highest honours by almighty God 
for their ardent love of him, manifested more by works 
than words or empty shew... She was of so weak a con- 
stitution, that we were all alarmed. for her, and her 
mistress, one of the martyrs, was full of apprehensions 
that she would not have the courage and resolution to 
make a free and open confession of her faith. But, 
Blandina was so powerfully assisted and strengthened, 
that she bore all the torments her executioners, who re- 
lieved each other, could ply her with from break of day 
till night ; they owned themselves conquered; protested _ 
they had no more torments in reserve, and wondered 
how she could live, dfter what she had endured from 
their hands-; declaring that they were of opinion that 
any one of the torments inflicted on her, would have 
been sufficient to dispatch her, according to the com 
ynon course of nature, instead of the’ many violent ones 
she had undergone. But that blessed person, like a va- 
liant combatant, received fresh strength and vigour from 
the confession of her faith. The frequent repetition. of 
these words: “ Iam a Christian, no wickedness is trans- 
acted among us ;” took off the edge of her pains, and 
made her appear insensible to all she suffered. 
The-deacon Sanctus too endured most exquisite tor- 
ments, with more than human patience. ‘The heathens 
indeed hoped these severities would at last force some 
unbecoming expressions from him; but he bore up 
against their attacks, with such easclution and strength 
of mind, that he would not so much as tell them his 
name, his country or station in the world ; and to every, 
question they put to him, he answered in "Latin : “1 am 
a Christian :” nor could they get any other answer from 
him. The governar,and the persons employed in tor- 
menting the martyr, were highly incensed at this ; and 
having already tried all other arts of cruelty, they ap. 


-, 
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plied hot plates of brass to the tenderest parts of his 
body : but, supported by the powerful grace of God, he 
still persisted in the profession of his faith. “His body 
Was so covered with wounds and bruises, that the very . 
ficure of it was lost. Christ, who suffered in him, made 
him a glorious instrument for conquering the adversary, 
and a standing proof to others, that there is no grounds 


- for fear, where the love of the Father dwells; nor is 
‘there any thing that deserves the name of pain, where 


the glory of Christ is concerned. Some days after, the . 
Biattyr was brought on the stage again; for the pagans 
imagined, that his whole-body being so sore and in- 
flamed, that he could: got bear to be touched, it would 
now, be an easy matter to overcome him by a repetition 


_ of the same cruelties; or, at least, that he must expire 


under ‘their hands, and ehus strike @ horror into the 


' other Christians. But they succeeded in neither of 


these views ; for, to the amazement of all, his body un- 


‘der the latter torments, recovered its former strength 


and shape, and the exact use of all his limbs was re- 
stored: so that by this miracle of the grace of Jesus 


Christ, what was designed as an additional pain, prov- 


ed an absolute and effectual cure. The devil thought 
himself secure of Biblis, one of the unhappy persons’ 
who had renounced the faith; and desirous to enhance 
her guilt and punishment by a false impeachment, caused 
her to be arraigned ; believing it would be no hard mat- 
ter to bring one so ‘weak and timorous to accuse us of 
impieties. But the force of the torments had a very 
different effect upon her; they awakened her, as it 
were, out of a profound sleep; and those transitdry 
pains turned her thoughts upon the everlasting torments 
of hell. So that, contrary to what was expected of her, 
she broke out into the following expostulation: “ How 
can it be imagined that they should feed upon children, 

whose religion forbids them even to taste the blood of 
beasts ?” (c) From that moment she publicly confessed 
herself a Christian, and was ranked amongst the mar- 
tyrs. The most violent torments being thus rendered 


(c) These Christians still observed the law of abstaining from eat 
ing blood enacted by the apostles, Acts xv. 20. — 
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ineffectual by the patience of the martyrs, and the pow- | 
~er of Jesus Christ, the devil had recourse. to other de- 
vices. They were thrown into a dark and loathsome 
dungeon, had their feet cramped in wooden stocks, and 
extended to the fifth, or last hole ; and all those seve- 
-rities exercised upon them, which are commonly prac- 
tised by the enraged ministers of darkness upon their 
‘prisoners ; so great, that numbers of them died of the 
hardships they endued there. Others, after having 
been so inhumanly tortured, that one would, have | 
thought all the care imaginable could not have recov- 
ered them, lay there destitute of all human succour ; 
but so strongly supported from above both in mind and 
body, that.they comforted and encouraged the rest: 
whilst others but lately apprehended, and who had as 
yet undergone no torments, soon died, unable to ) bear 
the loathsomeness of the prison. 

Among the persons that suffered for their faith on this 
occasion was the blessed Pothinus, bishop of Lyons. He 
was then above ninety years old; and so weak and in- 
firm, that he could hardly breathe. But his ardent de- . 
sire. of laying down his life for Jesus Christ, gave him 
fresh strength and vigour. He was dragged before the 
tribunal ; for, though his body was worn out with age 
and, infirmity, his lite was preserved till that time, that 
Jesus Christ might triumph in him. He was brought | 
thither by the soldiers and magistrates of the city, the 
whole multitude hollowing after, and reviling him with 
as much eagerness and rage, as if he had been Christ 
himself. Being asked by the governor, who_was the 
God of the Christians: Pothinus told him, to. prevent 
his blaspheming, he should know, when he was worthy ‘ 
of that satisfaction. Upon which he was dragged about 
unmercifully, and inhumanly abused. Those who were 
near him kicked and struck him without any regard to 
his venerable age ; and those who were at some distance, 
pelted him with what first came to hand ; imagining the 
‘least tenderness or regard for him would have been an. 
enormous crime, when the honour of their gods was so 
nearly ‘concerned, which they endeavoured to assert by 
insulting the martyr. He wasscarce alive when he was | 
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carried off, and thrown into prison, where he expired 
after two days confinement. : -_ 
‘Those who had denied their faith when first taken, 
were imprisoned too, and shared the same sufferings with 
the martyrs ; for their apostacy at that time did them no 
service. But then there was this difference between their 
- condition, that those who had generously owned their 
religion, were confined only as Christians, and no other 
crime alleged against them ; but the perfidious wretches 
were imprisoned like murderers and criminals, and thus 
‘ guffered much more than the martyrs, who were com- 
forted with the joyful prospect of laying down their lives 
in that glorious cause, and supported by the divine pro- 
mises, the love of Jesus Christ, and the spirit of their - 
heavenly Father; while the apostates were tortured with 
the remorse of. conscience. They were distinguished 
from the others by their very looks: when the martyrs 
appeared, it was easy to discover a lovely mixture of 
cheerfulness and majesty in their faces, their véry 
chains appeared graceful, and seemed more like the 
ornaments of a bride than the marks of malefactors ; 
and their bodies sent forth such an agreeable and 
pleasant savour, as gave occasion to think that they 
used perfumes. But those who had basely deserted the 
cause of Christ, appeared melancholy, dejected, .and 
completely disagreeable. The very pagans reproached 
them with faint-heartedness and-efleminacy, for re- 
nouncing their principle (the honourable, glorious and 
salutary name of Christian ) their former profession where- 
of had ranked them with murderers, an imputation they,’ 
by their apostacy, had just.y incurred. This sight hada 
happy influence on several, strengthened them in their 
profession, and defeated all the attempts the devil could 
make on their constancy and courage. After this, great 
variety of torments was allotted to the martyrs; and 
thus they offered to the eternal Father a sort of chaplet, 
or crown composed of every kind of flowers of different. 
colours ; for it was fit that these courageous champions, © 
who gained such glorious victories in so great variety 
of engagements, should receive the crown of immorta- 
lity. A day was set when the public was to be enter. 
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tained at the expence of their lives, and Maturus, Sanc- 
tus, Blandina, and Attalus, were brought out in order 
to be thrown to the beasts, for the barbarous diversion 
of the heathens. Maturus and Sanctus being conducted 
into the amphitheatre, were made to pass through the 
same torments, as if they had not before felt the force 
of them, and looked like champions, who had worsted - 
the adversary. sevaral times, and were Just entering on 
the last trial of their skill and courage. Again they 
felt the scourges, and were dragged about by the beasts 
as before; and in a word, they suffered every torment 
the incensed multitude were pleased to call for; who 
all joined at last in requiring they should be put into 
' the red hot iron chair, which was granted; nor did the 
noisomie smell of their roasted flesh, offensive as it was, 
any way abate, but seemed rather to enhance their rage, 
They could extort nothing more from Sanctus than his 
former confession: and he and Maturus, af,2r a long 
struggle, had their throats cut; and this their victory. 
was the only entertainment that day. 

Blandina was fastened to a post to be devoured by 
beasts: as her arms were stretched out in the ardour of 
her prayer, that very posture put the faithful in mind of. 
the sufferings of him who was crucified for their salva. 
tion, gave them fresh courage, and assured them that 
whoever suffers for Jesus Christ, shall partake of the 
glory of the living God. After she had remained thus 
exposed for some time, and none of the beasts could 
be provoked to touch her, she was untied, carried back 
to prison, and reserved for another combat: in which 

she was to gain a complete victory over fer malicious 
adversary the devil, (whom she had already foiled and 
_discomfited on several occasions), and to animate the 
brethren to the battle by her example. Accordingly, 
though she was a poor, weak, inconsiderdble. slave, yet, 

by putting on Christ, she became an overmatch for all 
the art and malice of her enemy, and by a glorious con- 
flict attained to the crown of immortality. 

Attalus was called for next as a noted person, and the 
people were very loud in their demands to see him suf- | 
fer: who being one that had always bore a glorious cha- 
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racter among us for his excellent life, and courage in 
asserting the truth, boldly entered the field of battle. 
He was led round the amphitheatre, and this incrip- 
tion in Latin carried before him: Zhis is AtTatLus, the 
Christian. The whole company was ready to discharge 
their rage on the martyr, when the governor, under- 
standing he was a Roman citizen, remanded him to 
' prison, and wrote to the emperor to know his pleasure 
concerning him and the rest of the prisoners. During. 
their reprieve, they gave extraordinary proofs of charity 
and humility. Notwithstanding such a variety of suf- 
ferings for the faith, they would by no means'allow us 
to call them martyrs ;. and severely reprimanded any of 
us, who, in writing or speaking, gave them that title, 
which, according to their humble way of reasoning, was 
due only to Jesus Christ, the faithful and true martyr, 
or witness, the first born of the dead, and the guide:to 
eternal li%-; or at most could only be extended to such, 
as were freed from the prison of the body.. These in- 
deed, said they, may be termed martyrs, because Christ 
_ has sealed them by a glorious death ; but we are yet no 
more than confessors of a mean rank: they then be- 
sought the brethren with tears, to offer up assiduous 
prayers for their persevering to the end. But, though 
they refused the title of martyr, yet every action of 
theirs was expressive of the power of martyrdom ; parti- 
cularly their meekness, their patience, and the intrepid 
freedom with which they spoke to the heathens, and 
which shewed them to be void of fear, and in a re 
ness to suffer any thing it was in the power of their ene- 
mies to inflict. They humbled themselves at the same 
time under the powerful hand of God, who hath since 
raised them to the highest glory; excusing every 
body, accusing none, and, like that great proto-martyr 
St Stephen, praying for their persecutors ... . But 
their chief concern, on-the motive of sincere charity, 
was how to rescue those unhappy persons from the jaws 
of the devil, whom that infernal serpent reckoned he had 
as good as swallowed up. Far from insulting over the 
lapsed, or valuing themselves upon the comparison, they 
freely administered to their spiritual wants out of their 
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abundance, the rich graces with which God had fa- 
voured and distinguished them ; expressing the tender- 
ness of a mother for them, and shedding floods of tears 
before the heavenly Father for their salvation. Thus, 
they asked for life, and it was granted them, so that 
their brethren partook of it. For their endeavours were 
so successful, and their discourse and behaviour so per- 
suasive, that the church had the pleasure of seeing se- 
veral of her children recover new life, ready to make a 
generous confession of the sacred name they had re- 
nounced, and even offer themselves to the trial. 

Among the martyrs, there was one Alcibiades, who 
had long been used to a very austere life, and to live 
entirely on bread and water. (d@) He seemed resolved to 
continue this practice during his confinement; but At- 
talus, after his first combat in.the amphitheatre, under- 
stood by a revelation, that Alcibiades gave occasion of 
offence to others, by seeming to favour the new sect of 
the Montanists, who endeavoured to recommend them- 
selves by their extraordinary austerities. Alcibiades lis. 
‘tened to the admonition, and from that time he eat of 
every thing with thanksgiving to God, who did not fail 
to visit his servants with his grace, and the Holy Ghost, 
was their guide and counsellor. In the mean time, the 
emperor’s answer arrived, directing the execution of all 
‘who persisted in their confession, and discharging those 
..who had recanted. The governor took the opportunity 


el 

(@) Eusebius (ch. 3.) speaking of this action of Alcibiades, ob- 
serves, that these martyrs were not unacquainted with the supersti- 
tious. austerities of Montanus, and his followers, and with their pre- 
tended prophecies, Many miraculous operations, wrought by the 
power of God at that time in the catholic church. inclined some to 
believe at first that these fanatics had the gift of prophecy, as this 
historian adds : who farther says, that these martyrs were better ine 
formed, and writ several letters, whilst in prison, to their brethren 
in Asia and Phrygia, against the errors and false prophecies of the 
Montanists, and that they stirred up pope Eleutherius against the 
same, by a letter of which St [renzus, whom they mucin commended 
to that pope, was the bearer. (1b. ch.'4.) They therefore exhorted 
Alcibiades to avoid such extraordinary practices, which might seem 
an affected conformity with fanatics. St Irenaus, at that very 
time a most holy and learned priest at Lycns, testifies that the 
church fasts, especially Lent, were observed with severe abstinence 
from certain meats. : 
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of a public festival among the pagans, which drew vast 
crowds from all parts; and ordered the martyrs to be 
brought before him, with a design of entertaining the 
people with the sight of their sufferings. Aftet a re« 
examination of them, finding them resolute, he senten- 
ced such of them as were Roman citizens to lose their 
heads, and ordered the rest to be thrown to wild beasts. 
Ard now the glory of Jesus Christ was magnified in the 
unexpected confession of, such as had before denied 
their faith. Those weak persons were examined apart, 
with a view of giving them their liberty ; but, upon 
their declaring themselves Christians, they were sen- . 
tenced to suffer with the cther martyrs. Some indeed 
still continued in their apostacy ; but then they were 
only such as never had the least trace of true faith, nor 
any regard for the wedding garment; strangers to the 
- fear of God, who by their way of living had cast a 
scandal on the religion they professed, and who may 
justly be styled sons of perdition. 
_ Alexander, a Phrygian by birth, and physician by 
_ profession, was present, when the apostates were brought 
this second time before the governor. He had lived 
many years m Gaul, and was universally remarkable for 
his love of God, and his freedom in publishing the gos-« 
pel; for he was full of an apostolical spirit. This man 
being near the tribunal at that critical moment, he made 
several signs with his eyes and head, to exhort them to - 
confess Jesus Christ, with as much agitation as a. woman 
_ in labour ; so that it was impossible he should pass un- 
“observed. The heathens, exasperated to see those con- 
fess who had scanted, clamoured against Alexander as 
. the author of this change. Upon which the governor, 
turning himself towards him, asked him who and what 
_he was. Alexander answered, he was a. Christian ; 
which so enraged the governor, that without any farther 
enquiry he’ condemned him to be thrown to the wild 
beasts. Accordingly, the next day, he was conducted 
into the arena with Attalus, whom the governor, to o- 
_ blige the people, had delivered up a second time to the 
same punishment. Having undergone all the various 
torments usually inflicted in the amphitheatre, they were 
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dispatched with the sword. Alexander was not heard 
to sigh or make the least complaint, conversing only 
with God in his heart. When Attalus was placed ig 
the iron chair, and the broiling of his body exhaled an 
offensive smell, he turned to the people, and said ta 
them in Latin: “ This may with some justice be call- 
ed devouring men, and thus you are guilty of that in- 
human act; but we are neither guilty of this nor any © 
other abominable practice we are accused of.” Being 
asked what was the name of his God, he replied : * God. 
had not a name like us mortals.” | 
_ Qn the last day of the combats of the gladiators, 
Blandina and Ponticus, a lad riot above fifteen years old, 
were brought into the amphitheatre. They had been 
obliged to attend the execution of the martyrs every 
day, and were now urged to swear by the idols. Upon 
their absolutely refusing to comply with the demand, 
and expressing a thorough contempt of their pretended 
gods, thé people gave a free loose to their tage ; and, 
without any regard either to Ponticus’s youth, or the 
sex of Blandina, employed all the different sorts of tor- 
ments upon them, pressing them ftom time to time, 
but in vain, to swear by the idols. Ponticus, encou-, 
raged by his companion, went through all the stages of 
his martyrdom with great alacrity, and died gloriously. 
Blandina was the last that suffered. She had acted 
like a mother, animated the other martyrs like so many 
favourite children, sent them victorious to the heavenly 
king; and then passing through the same trials, hasten- 
ed after them with joy. She was scourged, torn by 
beasts, put into the burning chair; afterward wrapt in 
a net, and exposed to a wild bull, that tossed and 
ored her a long time. But her close conversation with 
hrist in prayer, and the lively hopes she had of the 
good things of the other life, made her insensible to all 
these attacks on her body; and she too had her throat 
eut. The heathens themselves could not but wonder 
at her patience and courage, and own, that, among 
them, no woman had ever been known to have goné. 
through such a course of sufferings. 
Vor. VE -bB. 
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. Not contént with the death of the martyrs, that’ sa-- 
vage and barbarous people, spurred on by the infernal 
beast, raised a new persecution against their dead bodies. 
Those who died in prison, were thrown to the dogs, and’ 
a strict guard kept day and night to prevent our carry- 
ing them off. The remains of the other martyrs, such 
as the beasts cr fire had spared, their scattered half-burnt 
limbs, the heads and trunks, were carefully laid toge- 
ther, and watched by the soldiers several days. Some 
foamed and gnashed their teeth at the sight of these re- ~ 
licks, expressing an eager desire of inflicting more ex-_ 
quisite torments upon them; while others laughed and 
scoffed at the martyrs, extolling their own idols, ascrib- 
ing to them the punishment of their enemies. Even 
those who had behaved themselves with the most mo- _ 
deration, and felt some compassion for their sufferings, 
could not forbear reproaching them now, by asking, 
Where is their God? What hath this religion availed. 
them, which they have preferred to life itself? These 
were the dispositions of the heathens on this occasion, 
while we were most sensibly afflicted that we could not 
bury our brethren. The soldiers were always on the 
guard, not to be gained by intreaty or money, and took 
as much care to keep the bodies unburied, as if, by so 
doing, they were to have gained some mighty advan. 
tage. The martyrs bodies lay thus exposed six days, 
and then were burnt to ashes, and thrown into the 
Rhone, that no part of them might remain above ground. 
This they did, as if they had been superior to God, and 
could thereby have prevented the resurrection, the hopes 
of which, as they observed, had put them upon intro- 
ducing a new and strange religion, making a mock of 
the severest torments, and meeting death with pleasure. 
“ Let us now see,” said the heathens, “ if they will ° 
ever return again to life, and whether their God can 
save them, and deliver them out.of our hands >” 

. Thus far the incomparable letter of the Christians of: 
Lyons and Vienne, which was inserted entire in Euse- 
bius’s account of the martyrs, as he himself assures us. 
But that piece is lost, and we have no more of this let- 
ter, than what that author has given us in his church 
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history. He adds, that the churches of Wienne and 
iLyons subjoined, in the close of thisepistle, a religious 
testimony conformable to holy faith, concerning the 
Montanists. ‘These martyrs suffered in the beginning of © 
the pontificate of Eleutherius, in the seventeenth year 
of Marcus Aurelius, as Eusebius testifies (5), and of 
Christ 177, not in 169, as Dodwell pretends. They 
are called the martyrs of Lyons, because that city was 
the theatre of their sufferings, though some of them 
were citizens of Vienne. St Gregory of Tours says, 
they were forty-eight in number, and that pdrt of their 
ashes was miraculously recovered. These relicks were 
deposited under the altar of the church which anciently 
bore the name of the Apostles of Lyons. 

The fidelity, fervour, and courage, of so many saints 
of every age and condition, condemn aloud our tepidity 
and indifference: We profess the same religion, and 
fight for the same cause, with the primitive martyrs. 
Whence comes this monstrous disagreement in our con- 
duct and sentiments? If we do not prefer God, and his 
service, to every other consideration, that is, if we are 
not martyrs in the disposition of our soul, we cannot 
hope to be ranked by Christ among his disciples, or to 
inherit his promises; What should we do under greater 
trials, who aré unfaithful on the most trifling occasions? | 
What so many followers of our Lord attained to, that 
may we. Their passions and infirmities were the same | 
with ours: our trials and temptations are far less than 
' theirs : we serve the same God, are guided by the same 
truths, supported by the same power, elevated by the 
same hopes; we have the same peace bequeathed us; 
the same spirit ; the same heaven promised us, and we 
march under the conduct of the same Captain: 


ON THE SAME DAY. 


SS. Marcerzinus and Petrr; Martyrs: Marcelli- 
ius was a priest, and Peter an exorcist, both of the. 
clergy of Rome, and eminent for their zeal and piety. 
In the persecution of Dioclesian, abeut the year 304, 
they were condemned to die for their faith: and, by a 

(5) Euseb. Hist. 1. 5. c. 2. 
Bz 
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¢ecret order of the judge, the executioner led them into 
a forest, that the holy men being executed privately, no 
Christians might be acquainted with the place of their 
sepulchre (2). When he had brought them into a 
thicket overgrown with thorns and briars, three miles 
from Romie, he declared to them his sanguinary com- 
mission. The saints cheerfully fell to work themselves, 
grubbed up the brambles, and cleared a spot fit for their 
sepulchre. (5) After they were beheaded, their bodies 
_ were buried in the same place.. Some time after, Lucilla, 
a pious lady, being informed by revelation (¢c), and as- 
sisted by another devout lady, named Firmina, took up 
their bodies, and honourably interred them near that of 
St Tiburtius on the Lavican road in the Catacombs. 
Pope Damasus assures us, that, when a child, he learned 
all these particulars from the. mouth of the executioner 
himself (d), and he has inserted them in a Latin epitaph 
with which he adored their tomb. Anastasius, the l- 
brarian, testifies from ancient registers, that Constantine 
the Great built here a church in honour of these martyrs, 
in which he caused his mother St Helena to be buried, 
under-a porphyry tomb, on the Lavican road, three 
miles from Rome, and that he gave to this church a 
paten, weighing thirty-five pounds (¢) of pure gold, 
with many other rich presents : which is also mentioned 
by Bede (1), Ado (2), and Sigebert (3). The porphyry 
mausoleum of St Helena is still shewn among other an- . 
tiquities near the. Lateran basilic. Honorius I. and 
Adrian I. repaired this church and cemetery of St Ti- 


(1) Beda 1. de temporibus. (2) Ado in martyrol. (3) Chron 
ad an. 849. | | 
(a) Nec tumulum vefirum quifquam cognofcere poffet. Damafus, 
Carm. 12. p. 152. | 

(5) Vos alacres veftris manibus mundaffe fepulchra. ib. 

(¢) Pofea commonitam veftra pietate Luctllam. tb. 

(2) Pereuffor retulit Damafo mihi cum puer effem. ib. | 

(e) The paten used at the altar, was anciently of a much larger | 
size than at present, that the offerings or the Ao:zs of all the congre- 
gation who communicated at mass, might be laid on it. Whence, 
during that part of the sacrifice in which it was not used, it was tak-- 
en off the altar, and held by the subdeagon. See Vert and Le Brun 
sur les Liturg. Ts. ; ae 
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burtius, and SS. Marcellinus and Peter, as Anastasius 
mentions. Not long after the bodies of SS. Marcellinus 
and Peter were translated into Germany on the follow- 
ing occasion. Eginhard, a German, the favourite secre- 
tary of Charlemagne, and his wife Emma, by mutual 
consent, made a vow of perpetual continency ; and be- 
coming a monk, was chosen abbot of Fontenelle, and, 
in 819, abbot of Ghent. Emma died in 836, to his 
great affliction, as appears from the letters of Lupus ab- 
bot of Ferrieres to him. This great man, in 827, sent 
his secretary to Rome, to procure from pope Gregory 
IV. some relicks of martyrs to enrich the monasteries 
which he had founded or repaired. The pope sent him 
the bodies of SS. Marcellinus and Peter, which Egin- 
hard translated to Strasburg. But soon after he deposit- 
ed them first at.Michlenstad ; and afterward at Malin- 
heim, since called Selgenstad, three leagues from Franck- 
fort, and twofrom Achaffenburg ; where, in 829, he built 
to their honour a church and monastery of which he 
died the first abbot. Besides the life of Charlemagne, 
and the annals of France, during the reigns of Pepin, 
Charlemagne, and Lewis Debonnaire, he wrote four 
books in prose, and one in verse, on the translation of 
SS. Marcellinus and Peter. This translation is also men- 
tioned by Sigebert, Aymoinus, Rabanus Maurus, &c. 
Pope Gregory the Great preached his twenty homilies 
on the gospels in the church of §S. Marcellinus and Pe- 
ter at Rome ; as appears from some of them, and from 
the testimony of John the Deacon (4). See their acts 
and the history of their translation in Papebroke, T. 1. 
Juny. p. 170. and Laderchius, Diss. de Basilicis SS. 
| Marcellini & Petri. Rome. 1705. a 


St Erasmus, Bishop and Martyr. He suffered tor- 
_ ments, and a cruel death, in the persecution of Diocle- 
sian, at Formiz, in the year 303. St Gregory the Great 
testifies that his body remained in that city in the sixth 
age {1). Formiz being destroyed by the Saracens in 
the ninth century, the sacred treasure was translated 


(4) Joan. Diac. in vita S. Gregorii M. 1. 2.0.18, (1) St Greg: 


l. 1. ep. 8, 
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with the episcopal see to Cajeta, in'842. This saint is 
corruptly called St Elmo* for Ermo, the abbreviation for 


Erasmus ; and he was usually invocated by sailors in the’ 


Mediterranean. St Erasmus is commemorated in the 
new Paris breviary, and a portion of his relicks is pos- 


sessed by a nunery near Gournay, in that diocese, much 


frequented by th See the Bollandists. 


JUNE IL. 
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From Minutuus Felix’s Dialogue, called Octavius; and Pontius in 
his life of St Cyprian. See Tillemont, T. 3. Ceillier, T. 2. p. 
222. Reeve’s preliminary dissertations, and Orsi’s elegant ab- 
stract of this dialogue. Hist. T. 2. I@ 5. 455. 


AyD. 201. 


Sr Cecilius, Octavius, and Marcus Minutius Felix, 
Were three eminent and learned men, who formed to- 
gether a triumvirate of perfect friendship, Minutius 
seems, by his style, and by other circumstances, to have 
been originally an African, though he lived at Rome, 
and there: pleaded at the bar with great reputation for 
eloquence and probity. He was called in an advanced 
age to the light of divine wisdom, as he testifies (1): 

and he had humility enough to despise the rank which 
he held among the learned and the great anes in the 
world ; and, by a happy violence, to enter heaven in 
the company of the ignorant, and the little ones, says 
St Eucherius (2). His two friends were also’ Africans, 
and all three were joined in a course of the same sudies. 
They kept company a long time whilst they were en- 
gaged in the vices and superstitions of the age ; but 
Octavius and Minutius first broke through the strong 
holds of education and interest, and every worldly 
temptation, to embrace the doctrine of the cross. Octa- 


vius seems to have had the glory of leading the way ; 


(1) In Octavio, c. 1. (2) Ep. ad Valerian. De contemptu 
mundi. 

* St Peter Gonzales, whom see on the r4th of April, is also a pa- 
tron of mariners, and called St Elm. 
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for Minutius says he ran before him as a guide. But, 
like a true. friend, he could not be content to be happy 
without his Minutius: and he gave himself no repase, 
so long as he saw his friend, his other half, remain in 
darkness, and in the shades of death. Words from 
the mouth of such a friend, drop lke honey from the 
honeycomb, whilst, from a harsh prophet whom we hate, 
truth itself becomes unacceptable. Minutius therefore 
was easily prepared to receive the impressions of virtue, 
and this blessed. pair became one in religion as well as 
in friendship. Faith, far from abating, served only to 


refine and perfect their mutual affection ; and these two. 


theavenly friends congratulated each other upon their 
new life, in.transports of holy joy, which all their ora- 
tory wanted words to express. They looked back on 
their past sinful lives with shame and sorrow, and could 
relish nothing for the future but the humiliations of the 
_cross, and the severities of penance. Racks and tortures 
they overlooked with triumph; both turned advocates 
‘for the faith, and, without any other retaining fee than 


the reward of their charity, and the expectation of a 


happiness beyond the grave, they strenuously pleaded 
the cause of the crucified Jesus. Arnobius seems to have 
had in his eye these two illustrious converts, when, an- 
swering the reproaches of the heathens, he lets them 
know, that orators and lawyers of the first rank had 
embraced the doctrine of the cross (3). Octavius and 


Minutius seemed now to want nothing themselves, but 


they were extremely desirous to make Cecilius, their 
third friend, as happy as themselves. This, however, 


was a work of difficulty, and called for the last efforts: 


of their piety and: friendship. Early prejudices from 
education leave’a tincture upon the mind, which sel. 
_ dom wears out without much -pains.and ingenuity ; aad 
how supine soever such conduct is in matters of this 
nature and importance, men often are inclined to con- 


tent themselves with the religion of their parents, al- 


most as naturally as they take up with their language. 


Cecilius, moreover, was a man of the world, and of 
latitudinarian principles, and therefore was hardly to be 


eome at with argument. He was a personof wit and 
(3) Arnobius, 1. 1. 
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abilities, but his own idol, and a great lover of applause 
and pleasure. Hence his chief religion seems to have 
been to serve himself. For we find him, in his disputa- 
tion, one while for neither gods nor providence, and 
then again for both; and afterward a bigot for all the 
gods in vogue all the world over. Tocomplete his cha- 
racter, the philosophy he had imbibed, only raised his 
vanity, and, intoxicating his head with conceit, set him 
at the greatest distance from the reach of argument. 
But, nowithstanding this seemingly inaccessible temper 
of. mind, we find Cecilius at length, by the power of 
divine grace, made a glorious convert, an eminent saint, 
and, in all probability, the converter of the great St 
Cyprian. Octavius and Minutius were the instruments 
which God was pleased to make use of, to effect this 
great work. They began by recommending it to God 
by their earnest prayers. And their victory over him 
was the issue of a conference, the sum of which Minu- 
tius has left us in an elegant dialogue, which he entitled 
Octavius,in honour of his friend, who had departed this 
life when he committed this to writing. 
- In the structure of this dialogue, the design and order 
are extremely beautiful and taking, and speak a master- 
builder: for, in the very entrance, he insensibly steals 
upon our passions with such bewitching blandishments, 
in the character of his beloved Octavius, then leads us 
on to the occasion of the conference with such awaking 
descriptions, and sets off the minutest objects with such 
surprising embellishments, that he has in a manner got 
our hearts before he comes to open his cause (a). 
" (a) The purity and delicacy of the Latin language in this piece 
is not equalled by any pagan writer of that age. If some passages 
gavour of the African dialect, this is no more a wen than that Pata- 
vinity, or spice of a provincial dialect, which a nice Roman ear could 
discover in Livy. For Minutius, by conversing with the best com- 
pany at Rome, and by pleading at the bar, had wore off the aspe- 
rities of the African style, and had polished it to the standard of the 
| Latin idiom. he beauty and justness of his thoughts bespeak his 
judgment ; the candour with which he delivers himself, shews him 
good and gracious, frank and affable ; his bold figures, his strong 
mages, and the sweetness and easiness of his style, joined vey 
where 
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He tells us, that Octavius, an excellent and holy per- 
son, at his departure out of this world had left in him 
most eager desires and longings for such a friend: for, 
says Minutius, “ He always burnt with equal fire, and 
loved me so passionately in return, that both in our di- 
versions and business, our minds continually played in 
consort to one another, insomuch that you would ima- 
gine there was but one soul between us both,” ‘This 
author called to mind with gratitude the benefit of his 
example, and ruminating on his virtues rekindled his 
own devotion ; whilst by cherishing his memory in his 
breast, he studied to go after him in his thoughts, and 
to wean his heart more and more from the world. He 
then recapitulates their momentuous discourse with 
Cecilius, whereby that friend was also brought over to. 
the true religion. The occasion by which it was in- 
troduced, is related as follows. 

Octavius came to Rome to pay Minutius a visit, for- 
cing his way through the strong endearments of house, 
wife, and amiable little children, which he left at home. 
dt was in autumn, and in vacation time, which gave 
our orator a relaxation from his business at the bar; 
and he took the opportunity which that time of leisure 
afforded him, to go to Ostia to bathe in the salt waters 
of the sea, which he looked upon as a proper remedy 
for drying up the humours with which he was afflicted. 
Octavius and Cecilius would needs bear him company. 
it happened, that, as they were walking together in the 
LOW towards the eae early in the Mornin g, Ce- 


siete with a becoming gravity and sirenpt prove re to hess per- 
fectly skilled in the art of persuasion, and a great master of address. 
He seems made to charm his reader, and to carry him where he 
pleases. He displays great erudition, and a perfect knowledge of the 
pagan theology : his reasoning is very close ; he rallies delightfully, 
_and cuts and cures with the same hand, so genteel i in his satire, yet 
so agreeably sharp and poignant. His ‘wit is true sterling, both solid 
and bright, of intrinsic value, and unallayed lustre, as the ingenious 
Mr Blackwall remarks (Introduction to the Classics, p. 140.) who 
adds: ‘* The author clears Christianity from the vile -aspersions of 
the pagans, and retorts their charge with such becoming vehemence 
and evidence of truth, that lh: demonstrates himself to be the most - 
dangerous opponent that could be feared against a bad cause, ag 
well as the abigst champion that could be desired for a good one.” 
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cilius spied a statue of Serapis ; at which he put his hand 
to his mouth, and kissed it. This was an act of adora- 
tion among the Greeks and Romans. (b) Octavius 
hereupon said to Minutius, that it was a crime and re- 
proach in them, that their friend should still remain in- 
volved in the darkness of error, and worship stones, 
which had indeed received a figure, and been anointed 
with oil, and crowned by way of consecration, but were 
still dumb and deaf stones. Ceciliis was nettled to 
hear himself accused of ignorance, and challenged Oc- 
tavius to hold a dispute upon that subject, telling him 
sarcastically, he would make him know, that he never 
before had to do with a philosopher. The conference 
was immediately agreed upon, and down they sat upon 
a pile of stones thrown up for the shelter of the bath. 
Minutius was placed in the middle, in quality of arbi- 
trator. Cecilius began the dispute by denying a provi- 
dence, triumphing with an air of assurance and self- 
_ sufficiency, and swaggering with flashes of wit, and over- 
bearing eloquence. He objected the poverty and slave- 
ry of the Christians, who were every where subject to 
the idolaters, whose empire was prosperous ; he recom- 
mended the religion that is uppermost, calling the Chris- 
tians sad poor fellows who choose obstinately to starve, 
and who suffer on with pleasure, make a jest of racks 
and torture, are careless of life and fortune, and every 
worldly comfort, and have not so much as churches 
wherein to worship their one God : (c)' that they are a 
most contented, pitiful, ragged tribe, sculk about in 
holes without a word to say for themselves, and only 
cant in corners about a resurrection, and the joys of 
ancther world. He spent a deal of his artillery against 
the resurrection of the body ; which was a great stum- 
bling block to the ancient philosophers, as appears from 


(6) Hence the words adorare and xpeexunty. See Job. xxxi. 26° 
27, 28, &c. 

ae The Christians had churches built under the favourable reign 
of Alexander. Baronius observes that they wear in this dialogue 
the sad face of affliction under a perception which must have been 
that of Severvs. And St Jerom in hig Catalogue places Minutius 
Felix in that order of time, about the year 211. 
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the writings of Athenagoras, Tertullian, Origen, and 
other apologists of our holy faith. But calumnies were 
the chief strength of this champion of error, The gos- 
pel contains so lovely a system of manners, and ad- 
vances moral virtue to such noble heights, that it could 
not but excite esteem and veneration in its greatest ad- 
versaries. In order to throw a blind over its amazing 
beauty, which bespoke its original divine, the devil had 
recourse to slanders, with which he stirred up his instru- 
‘ments to blacken and misrepresent it. Cecilius thought 
himself secure behind this false intrenchment, and flat- 
tered himself he should thence be able to annoy -his 
adversary. He seemed impatient to come to this batte- 
ry : and he loudly objected nocturnal assemblies, solemn 
fasts, inhuman banquets, and crimes perpetrated under 
the name of religion. ‘‘ I hear,” says he, “ that they 
adore the head of an ass, the knees of their bishop or 
priest, and a man who was punished for his crimes, and 
the cursed wood of the cross.” He makes it a subject 
of ridicule that the Christians should despise present tor- 
ments for fear of others that are invisible : that they ab- 
stain from lawful pleasures, from public shows, pomp, 
banquets, perfumes, which they reserve for their dead, 
&c. In answer to these prejudices, Octavius demon-~ 
strates a divine providence superintending all human 
affairs, from the evident marks of order and design in all 
the works of nature: an argument so obvious and natu- 
ral, yet so evident and strong, that no subtilty can foil 
or obscure it. For so admirable is the beauty and con- 
texture which comes out, and meets our eye in every 
part of the universe, that no one can be blind to its 
author. ‘“ Should you chance to come into a house,” 
says our Octavius with Tully,(4) ‘“‘ and see all the 
rooms exquisitely furnished, and kept in great order, 
you would make no dispute; but such a,house is under 
the care and inspection of a master who is preferable 
to all the furniture. Thus when you cast your eyes 
upon heaven and earth, and behold the admirable order 
and economy of things, can you question whcther there 
is a Lord of the universe, and that he is more glorious 


(4) L. 2. de Nat. Deor. c. q 
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than the stars, and more to be admired than all the 
works of his hands?” From providence he proceeds to 
prove the unity of God, and that he is the supreme 
spirit and intelligence, the universal parent, who gave 
beginning to all things, himself eternal; who, before 
the world was produced, was a world to himself; who | 
is infinite and immense, and whose immensity is intel- 
ligible only by himself. “ Our intellect,” says Octa- 
vius, “ is too narrow to contain him; and we never 
conceive so worthily of him, as when we apprehend him 
meconceivable.” He thence takes occasion to shew the 
absurdity of polytheism, and the monstrous folly of the 
idolaters concerning their gods. Proving their idols and 
oracles to be devils, he writes thus: “ Most of you 
know very well (d), that the demons are forced to con- 
fess against themselves as often as we rack them inte 
confession by bare words only, and force them out of 
the bodies they possess by such tormenting speeches as 
they cannot bear. You may well be assured they would 
never frame lies to their own shame, especially in the 
presence of you who adore them. ‘Take their word, 
then, and believe them to be devils, when you have it 
from their own mouths. For when we adjure them.by 
the one living God, the wretches tremble, and either 
depart forthwith from the bodies they. possess, or va- 
nish by degrees, according to the faith of the patient, 
or the grace of the physician.” 

Cecilius, pressed by these arguments, flies from his te- - 
nets, but thinks he can charge as much upon Christi- 
anity. This was at best to abandon the cause of idola- 
try, and a poor shift which discovered his distress, Nei- | 
ther could he object any thing to the evidence of the 
gospel-revelation, except gross calumnies ‘formed out of 
our doctrines, disguised, or taken by halves; and from 
our discipline either mistaken or traduced. The slan- 
ders therefore were easily wiped off by a flat denial of 
them, and by a plain exposition of the sanctity of our 
doctrine. As to the old calumny of an ass’s head be- 


(@) Hae omnia fetunt plerique veftrum, ipfofque damones de feipfis 
confitert, quoties a nobis, tormentis verborum, de corporibus exigun- 
tur. | | os = 
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ing worshipped by the Christians, which’ imputation 
had formerly been cast upon the Jews, (as appears from 


Jesephus, in his books against Appion) Octavius con- 


tented himself with denying so groundless a charge : 
as he does likewise that we adore the knees of the bishop; 
which senseless slander arose from the custom of peni- 
tents kneeling before the bishop to receive his absolu- 
tion, or blessing, as Dr Cave and others observe. To 
the accusation of incests in our mysteries, Octavius an- 
swers, that it was confuted by the purity of our morals, 
and by the great number of those who vow chastity 
among us. But this argument he turns upon his adver 
sary, loading paganism with that dishonour which she 
endeavoured to blacken us with, and which she openly 

rofessed by placing Priapus among her divinities, sacri- 
Acne to Venus the prostitute, and celebrating the festi- 
vals of Bona Dea, and others, with all imaginable abo- 
minations and lewdness. He shews that, far from feed. 
ing on the flesh of children, or allowing any lewdness, 
Christians would not even see men justly put to death, 
or assist at public executions, and that they refrained 
from eating blood: that those who marry, only take one 
wife: and that very many live in perpetual continency, 
yet without glorying in their state (¢). And that the 
least thought of a crime was condemned by them (f). 
Our disputant observes that Pythagoras, Plato, and other 


(e) Plerique inviolati corporis virginitate fruuntur potius quam glo. 
riantur. 

(f) Apud nos et cogitare peccare eff. p. 250. These slanders 
sprung from the malice of the heathens, and from our doctrines and 
mysteries either corrupted or not understood. The filthy abomi- 
nations of the Gnostics and Carpocratians, who called themselves 
Christians, might give a hint to those who were willing to deceive 
themselves in slandering us. The heathens also reproached us, that 
we venerate all criminals who are crucified, as appears from Ori- 
gen, [L. 2. contra Cels. p. 87.] and Cecilius gives the same hint as 
to crosses. But Octavius answers, that we do neither adore nor 


wish for crosses. ‘* The external respect which Christians shewed, 


and their frequent use of the cross, gave-occasion to the heathens 
(whowere apt to wrest every thing) to give out that they worshipped 
a cross,” says Mr Reeves. [ Notes, ib. p. 136. T.2.] Cecilius says 
we have no temples, no known images, Nu//a nota fmulacra ; which 
words seem to imply some images, though not of the gods known in 
the empire, _ | 
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heathen philosophers learned the immortality of the soul, 
and many other truths which they taught (though min- 
gled with much falsehood ) by an imperfect tradition from. 
the divine revelation (g) delivered to the ancient patri- _ 
archs. He says, that we bury the dead, instead of burn- 

ing the corpses, because this was the ancient and better 
custom: but that God can equally raise our bodies again 
from ashes or from dust. He teaches the eternity of 
hell-fire (4), which infidels and wicked livers justly de- 
serve, “ Because it is not a less crime to be ignorant of 
the common Lord and parent of all men and all things, 
than it is todisobey him.” Octavius closes his discourses 
by a short, but amiable description of the Christian. mo- 
rality, where, in answer to the reproach of poverty, he 
says: “ Who can be said to be poor, who finds himself 
in nowant? He rather is the poor wretch who is neces- 
sitous in the midst of plenty. ‘There is no man can be 
poorer than he came into the world. The Christian art 
of possessing all things, is by desiring nothing. As a tra- 
veller, the lighter he is, the easier he finds himself; so 
in this journey of life, he is happier who is lightened by 
poverty, than” he who groans under a load of riches. 
Did we conclude riches necessary, we should ask them 
of God. Innocence is the top of our desire; and pa- 
tience the thing we beg for. Calamity is the school of 
virtue. How beautiful a spectacle in the sight of God 
is a Christian entering the lists with affliction, and with 
a noble constancy combating menaces, racks, and tor- 
tures? When like a conqueror he triumphs over the 
judge that condemns him! For he is certainly victori- 
ous who obtains what he fights for.” . He says, that our 
religion consists in practice, not in pompous words, 
“* We do not look big, nor do we talk great things, 
but we live in them.” (7) When Octavius had done 


(g) Corrupta et dimidiatd fide tradiderunt. : 

(4) Nee termentis aut modus ullus aut terminus. Whe fapiens ignis 
membra urit et reficit, carpit et nutri. Penale illud incendium, nen 
damnis ardentium pafeitur, fed tnexesdé corporum laceratione nutritur. — 
Eos autem meritd torquert qui Deum nefciunt, ut impios, et injuftos, 
nift profanus, nemo deliberat: cum Parentem omnium, et omnium De- 
minum, non minorts fceleris ft ignorare quam laedere, p. 251- 

(7) Non eloguimur magna, fed vivimus, p. 252- 
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speaking, Cecilius cried out : “ Icongratulate both my 
Octavius and myself exceedingly : we are both con- 
querors. Octavius triumphs over me, and I triumph 
over error. But the chief victory and gain are mine, 
who, by being conquered, find the crown of truth.” 
This is the summary of this celebrated conference ; but 
the fine train of ideas, and the beauty of the discourse, 
are only to be understood from the original. If this ex- 
cellent dialogue seems to have any fault, it 1s that it ap- 
pears too short ; for the reader, to his great. disappoint- 
ment, is sorry to find himself at the end so soon, and 
always lays down the book with regret, which is the true 
character of every excellent composition. The company 
in this conference proinised themselves another meeting, — 
which was to initiate Cecilius into Christianity, and in- 
struct him in its discipline. From the excellency of 
this first part, which is chiefly a confutation of pagan- 
ism, we have great reason to lament the loss of the se- 
cond conference on so important a subject (£). 
Baronius and other historians doubt not but this was 
Cecilius the priest, who afterwards converted St Cy- 
prian ; for they were both Africans, of the same age 
and profession 3 and St Cyprian, in his writings, borrows 
many things from this dialogue, which he probably re- 
ceived from Cecilius. Out of veneration for his memo- 
ry, he took the Agnomen of Cecilius, and would be cal- 
Jed from him Cecilius Cyprianus. Pontius assures us, 
that the priest Cecilius was a just man, venerable for his 
age, and worthy of eternal memory and praise ; adding, 
that St Cyprian ever respected him as his own father, 
and paid him all possible honour, deference, and'grati- 
tude. St Cecilius is named in the Roman martyrology. 
It is a great proof of sincere virtue, a great, but rare 
victory over pride, for alearned man to own himself van- 
quished by truth in a disputation. Pride recoils at op- 
position, and howsoever the understanding may be con- 
vinced, the will usually becomes by it more averse and © 
more obstinately fixed in error. On this account, he 


(4) The best editions of this dialogue of Minutius Felix, are those 
of Leyden in 1552, in 4to; of Cambridge, 1678; of London, 1711, 
8vo, &c. Ablancourt has given a French translation of it. 
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who would bring another over to the truth, ought to be 
careful not to alarm or awake so dangerous an enemy 3 — 
but to insinuate virtue by such indirect means, that the 
person may almost seem his own instructor. Our three 
disputants all vanquished, because they were all armed. 
with docility, charity, and humility ; not like those vain 
combatants in the schools, who love opinions, not for 
the sake of truth, but because they are ¢heir own, a8 
St Austin complains. In this happy company, though 
all were conquerors, yet no one prized higher his vic- 
tory than Cecilius, who overcame both pride and error 4- 
according to the maxim of a great man, “ Then we 
vanquish when we are instructed.” 


‘ON THE SAME DAY. 


St Cxioritpis, or Crotirpa, queen of France, was 
daughter of Chilperic, younger brother to Gondebald, 
the tyrannical king of Burgundy, who put him, his 
wife, and the rest of his brothers, except one, to death, 
in order to usurp their dominions. In this massacre he 
spared Chilperic’s two fair daughters, then in their in- 
fancy. One of them became afterwards a nun; the 
other, named Clotildis, was brought up in her unele’s 
court, and, by asingular providence, was instructed in the 
catholic religion, though she was educated in the midst 
of Arians. It was her happiness in the true faith to be 
inspired from the cradle with a contempt and disgust of 
a treacherous world, which sentiments she cherished and 
improved by the most fervent exercises of religion. 
Though she saw herself surrounded with all the charms 
of the, world, and was from her infancy its idol, yet her 
heart was proof against its seductions. She was adorn- 
ed with the assemblage of all virtues, and the reputation 
of her wit, beauty, meekness, modesty, and piety, made 
her the adoration of all the neighbouring kingdoms, 
when Clovis I. surnamed the great, the victorious king 
of the Franks (a), demanded and obtained her of her 


(a2) Clovis began his reign in 481, being scarce fifteen years of 
age. After the defeat of Syagrius, he fixed his residence at Soissons, 
in 486. He afterwards made Paris the capital of his monarchy, in 
go8. Thavcity first began to be considerable from the time that Ju- 

a a 7 kan: 
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uncle in marriage, granting her all the conditigns she -- 
could desire for the free and secure exercise of her reli- 
gion (1). The marriage was solemnized at Soissons, in 
493. Clotildis made herself a little oratory in the royal 
‘palace, in which. she spent much time in fervent prayer, 
and secret mortifications. Her devotion was tempered 
with discretion, so that she attended all her business at | 
court, was watchful over her maids, and did every thing 
with a dignity, order, and piety which edified and charm- 
ed the king and his whole court. Her charity to the poor 
seemed a sea which could never be drained.. She ho- 
noured her royal husband, studied to sweeten his war- - 
like temper by Christian meekness, conformed herself to 
his humour in things that were indifferent ; and, the 
better to gain his affections, made those things the sub- 
ject of her discourse and praises in which she saw him. 
to take the greatest delight. When she'saw herself mis- 
tress of his heart, she did not defer the great work of 
endeavouring to win him to God, and often spoke to 
him on the vanity of his idols, and on the excellency of 
the true religion. The king always. heard her with 
pleasure; but the moment of his conversion was not 
yet come. It was first to cost her many tears, severe 
trials, and earnest perseverance. After the baptism of 
their sécond son Clodomir, and the infant’s recovery 
from a dangerous indisposition, she pressed the, king 
more boldly to renounce. his idols. One day especially,: 
when he had given her great assurances of his affection, 
_ and augmented her dowry by a gift of several manors, 
she said she begged only one favour of his majesty, 
which was the liberty to discourse with him on the sane- 
tity of her religion, and to put him in mind of his pro- » 
mise of forsaking the worship of idols. But the fear 
of giving offence to his people made him delay the 
execution, His miraculous victory over the Aleman- 
am 
(1) See on this at length Du Bos, Hist. de l’etablissement de le. 
monarchie Francoise, T.1. 1.5. 


lian the apostate resided there when he commanded in Gaul, and, - 
except under the last Merovingian and most of the Carlovingian - 
kings, has been the capital of France ever since the time of Clovis. . 


Vo. VI. 
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ni (b), atid his entire conversion in 496, were at length 
the fruit of our saint’s prayers. 7 | 
Clotildis having gained to God this great monarch, ne- 
ver ceased to excite him to glorious actions fér the 
divirie honour: among other religious foundations he 
built in Paris, at her request, about the year 51r, the 
great church of SS. Peter and Paul, now called St Ge- 
nevieve’s (c). This great prince had a singular devotion’ 
‘to St Martin, and: went sometimes to Tours to prastrate 
himself in prayer at his tomb. He sent his royal dia-— 
dem, -which is called to this day The Realm, a present 


(8) The name of Alemanni, from /ler-/ey-mann, signifies all 
sorts of men, and was. given‘to a people among the Suevi, who in- 
habited the country between the Danube, the Upper-Rhine, and 
the Mein,. about the dutchy of Wirtemberg. See Martiniere and 
Grace’s additions to Puffendorf’s Modern History, T.8. D’An- 
ville, Erats formés aprés la chute de l’empire Romain, p. 12. shews 
that the Alemanni were the first league of different nations formed 
in Germany, consisting of troops assembled out of the tribes of the 
Suevi, as Procopius assures us, (Procop. 1.1. Gothicor.) and is o- 
therwise proved by Paulus Diaconus, (1. 3. ¢.18.1.2.c.15.) Part 
of their lands called by Tacitus Decumates, paid a tax of a tenth 
penny; it is now called Suevia or Souabe. (See Schoeplin, Alsatia 
illust. T. 1. p. 174. 201. and: Brotier in Tacit. T. 4. p. 42.) The 
Alemanni then inhabited both banks of the Mein, and other parts 
toward the Rhine. The French gave the name of this nearest peo- 
ple of Germany to the whole country. 

(¢) When the Normans plundered the suburbs of Paris'in 956, . 
this church was twice pillaged by them; from. which time the secu- 
lar canons who served it became very remiss. Pope Eugenius III. 
in the reign of Lewis VII. coming to Paris, in 1148, converted this 
church into an abbey of regular canons, placing there eleven canons 
under an abbot, chosen out of the abbey of St Victor. The emi- 
nently pious cardinal de la Rochefoucault, was-nominated abbot by 
the king in 1619, and by him an excellent reformation was establish- 
ed in this abbey in 1624, under an ‘abbot who is chosen for three 
years, and general of a numerous congregation; for many other 
houses adopted this reform, so that the congregation of the regular 
canons of St Genevieve is. now very numerous in France, and com- 
prises in that kingdom fixty-seven abbeys, twenty-eight conventual — 
priories, two provostships,.and three hospitals; and in the Low- 
Countries three abbeys, and three priories, besides a considerable 
number of curacies. When the shrine of St Genevieve is carried in 
procession on extraordinary public occasions, the abbot walks on the 
right hand of the archbistiop, and: the canens 6f the cathedral. He 
also gives his benediction in the: streets; as- the archbishop does, 
See Helyot. ny 
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.to pope Hormisdas, as a token that: he dedicated his 
kingdom toGod. His barbarous education and martial 
temper made it, in certain sallies of his passions, diffi- 
cult for Clotildis to bridle his inclination to ambition 
and cruelty, so-that he scarce left any princes of his 
own relations living, except. his sons (2). He died on 
the 27th of November, in the year 511, of his age the 
forty-fifth, having reigned thirty years. He was buried 
in the church of the apostles SS. Peter and Paul, now 
called St-Genevieve’s, where his tomb still remains. 
An ancient long epitaph, which was inscribed. on it, is 
‘ preserved by Aimoinus, and copied by Riyet. His el- 
dest son Theodoric, whom he had by a concubine be- 
fore his marriage, reigned at Rheims over Austrasia, or 
‘ the eastern parts of France, which comprised the present 
Champagne, Lorrain, Auvergne, and several provinces 
of Germany. Metz was afterwards the capital of this 
country. As to the three sons of Clotildis, Clodomir 
reigned at Orleans, Childebert at Paris, and Clotaire I. 
at Soissons. This djvision produced wars and mutual 
- jealousies, till, in 560, the whole monarchy was reunited 
under Clotaire, the youngest of these brothers. St 
Clotildis lived to see Clodomir defeat and put to death 
Sigismund, king of Burgundy ; but soon after, in 524, 
himself vanquished and slain by Gondemar, successor to 
Sigismund ; Gondemar overcome and killed by Childe- 
bert and Clotaire, and the kingdom of Burgundy united 
to France. The most sensible affliction of this pious 
queen was the murder of the two eldest sons of Clotlo- 
mir, committed in 526, by their uncles Childebert and 
Clotaire, who seized on the kingdom of Orleans. This 
tragical disaster contributed more perfectly to wean her 
heart from the world. She spent the remaining part of 


eee —————————————— ————— SSS 
(@) Clovis slew his cousin Sigebert who reigned at Cologn, Ca- 
naric king of the Morini, Ranac who reigned at Cambray, and 
Renomer king of Mans, and possessed himself of all their territories. 
His name was the same with Louis; for the French anciently added 
-a C to such names of their kings, as in Clotaire-for Lotaire. The 
two kings of this name of the first race are not brought into the num- 
ber of the Louis or Lewises, the Debonnaire being called Lewis I. 
Most historians follow the same rule as to our Edwards that reigned 
before the Norman conquest. 
E.2 
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her life at Tours near the tomb of St Martin, in ‘exer- 
_cises of prayer, almsdeeds, watching, fasting, and pe- 
nance, seeming totally to forget that she had been queen, 


or that her sons sat on the throne. Eternity filled her - 


- heart, and employed all her thoughts. She foretold 
her death thirty days before it happened, having been 
admonished of it by God at the tomb of St Martin, 
the usual place of her tears. In her last illness, she sent 
for her sons Childebert, king of Paris, and Clotaire, king 
of Soissons, and exhorted tthem_in the most pathetic 
manner to honour God and keep his commandments 5 | 
to protect the poor, reign as fathers to their people, - 
live in union together, and love and study always to 
maintain tranquillity and peace. She scarce ever ceased 
repeating the psalms with the most tender devotion, 
and ordered all she had left to be distributed among the 
poor ; though this was very little ; for she had: always 
been careful to send her riches before her by their 
hands. On.the thirtieth day of her illness she received 
the sacraments, made a public confession of her faith, 
and departed to the Lord on the 3d of June, in 545. 
She was buried, by her own order, in the church of St 
Genevieve, at the feet of that holy shepherdess, and is 
commemorated in the Roman martyrology on the 3d 
of June. See St Gregory of Tours, Hist. Franc. and 
Fortunatus ; and among the moderns, abbé Dubos and 
Gilb. le Gendre, Antiquities de la Nation &§ Monarchie 
F; rancotse, &e 


St Cormeen, (a) or Kevin, B. C. was born of 
parents of the first rank in Ireland, in 498. He was 
baptized Gy St Cronan, a holy priest, and at seven years 
of age was put under the tuition of St Petrocus, a Bri- 
ton, who spent twenty years in Ireland to improve hime 
self in virtue and sacred learning. After five years spent 
with him, by his advice he was placed in 510, under 
the care of three holy anchorets Dogain, Lochan, and 
Enna or /Eneas, in the same cell. Three years he 
employed with them in the study of the holy scrip_ 


(2) Coemgen signifies in the Irish language the fazr begotten, pul 
chrum genitum. 
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tures, befote he took the monastic habit. Some time 
after, he founded a great monastery in thé lower part 
of the valley called Glean-da-loch, (4) situated in the 
- east of . Leinster, in the territory of Forthuatha. (¢) 
The reputation of St Keivin, and his monastery, drew 
hither. such a conflux of people, that it soon grew up 
into a famous and holy city. The founder being raised 
to the episcopal dignity, erected a.cathedral church un- 
der the invocation of SS. Peter and Paul, near the 
church of his abbey.(@) In 549, St Keivin took a 


(6) Glean-da-loch signifies the Gin, or valley of the two Lakes: 
4rom whence Hoveden hath taken occasion to call the bishopric of 
Glendaloch, Eptscopatus Bistagnensis; and the bull of Pope Lucius 
III. mentions it under the title of Epzscopatus insularum. . 

(c) Harris is mistaken in thinking it should be Tirthathail; for 
the territory of the O Tools bore the name of Hy-murray. See the 
life of S. Laur. O Toole, 14th of Nov. 

(d: Both these churches stood about the middle of a long valley, 
surrounded with very high mountains; from whence the water falls 
over many craggy rocks, and feeds the two lakes and rivers which 
run through the valley below ; in the most fruitful and agreeable 
part of which are seen at this day the ruins. of many churches and 
amonasteries built of stone, the windows of which were adorned with 
great variety of-curious work. The walls of seven or eight build- 
ings, now called the Seven Churches, are still standing: and one of 
these, together with its chancel, and a handsome round belfry of 
stone, with a vaulted stone roof, remain firm to this day. There 
stands separate from any of the buildings, a large round tower, like 
that at Kildare, ninety five feet high; and at the west end of the 
buildings, near a quarter of a mile distant from the former, stood an- 
other now almost demolished. Among the ruins many crosses and 
other figures appear to have been curiously carved on a great num- 
ber of stones. The-celebrated bed of St Keivin is shewn on the south 
side of the lough : it is a cave hewed in a solid rock on the side of 
the mountain, exeeeding difficult in the ascent and terrible in pros- 
pect; for it hangs almost perpendicular over the lough, about three 
hundred feet above the surface of the water, says Harris. Not far 
beyond this bed on the side of the same mountain, are to be seen the 
ruins of a stone building called St Keivin’s Cell. Probably the saint 
sometimes hid himself himself.in this cell for a closer retredt ; as St 
‘Martin used ‘to do in-a like cave on the side of a rock at Marméutier 
near Tours. Glendaloch, now commonly called the Seven Churches, 
is about twenty-three miles.from Dublin in the county of Wicklow. 

The diocese of Glendaloch was of great extent, containing all the 
country on the south side of Dublin ; yet the abbey far exceeded the 
bishopric in temporal wealth, as we are assured by the author of the 
life of St Laurence O Tool, archbishop of Dublin, (who had been: 

EK 3 mo abbog 
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journey to Clonmacnois to pay a visit to St Kiaran ; but 
found him dead three days before his arrival, and assist- 


ed at his funeral obsequies. ‘St Keivin lived to a great 


age, and having some time before resigned the episcopal 
charge to confine himself to his abbacy, died on the 3d 
of June in the year 618; of -his age one hundred and 
twenty. He is patron of Glendaloch, where his festival 
is celebrated on thé 3d of June, on which day num- 
bers of people resort to the Seven Churches.» There-is 
also a parish church in ne suburbs of Dublin dedicated 
to this saint, | 
St as Abbot, near Orleans. His: illustrious 
birth, the progress he had made in the study of the 
Jaws, and his extraordinary probity and piety, qualified 
him for. one of the first dignities in the magistrature of 
-QOrleans. The constant attendance he gave to all the 
duties of his charge was no hindrance to his devotions, 


either public, in assisting at all.parts of the divine office: 


or private, in his closet ; especially to his assiduity and 
fervour in frequenting the sacraments. To be more at 
liberty, and to disengage himself from the distractions 
of the world, in the fortieth year of his age he resigned 
his charge, ‘and initiated himself in an ecclesiastical 
state : nor was it long before the bishop of Orleans or- 
dained him deacon. We may easily imagine with what 


abbot of Giendalock) seabed by Messingham. At that ¢ time the 
see of Dublin was confined within very narrow limits: but when car- 
_dinal John Paparo, legate of pope. Eugenius I Il. conferred on this 
see the archiepiscopal dignity, with the pall, in the year 1152, he’ 
ordered that upon the death of the bishop of Glendaloch, then liv- 


ing, this see should be for ever united to Dublin. The union of.the 


two bishoprics was afterwards confirmed by the. pope. and king of 
England, and carried into execution upon the death of William Piro, 


or Peryn, the last legal bishop of Glendaloch, in 1214. It was fur- _ 


ther confirmed by a bull of Honorits III. to Henry Loundres, arch- 
bishop of Dublin, dated Oct. 6, 1216. Notwithstanding this union, 
so firmly established both by papal and regal authority, some few at- 
tempts were made to usurp the see of Glendaloch until the year 1497, 
since which period Its very name is sunk in that of Dublin. ‘ How- 
ever, to perpetuate the memory of that ancient church, the archdea- 
conry of Glendaloch is still preserved, and belongs to the chapter of. 
the cathedral of St. Patrick’s. See Harris on Ware’s bishops, from 
Pp 47a t to 378» Usher’s Primord, and Colgan in MSS, ad 3. Jun. : 
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“piety and devotion, he acquitted ‘hitiself of all the sa- 
cred duties of his state. So perfectly was he penetrated 
’ with respect and awe of the majesty and presence of | 
‘God, and with love of his goodness, when: he assisted at" 
the celebration, that he appeared like an angel about 
the altar. The spirit and love of penance and holy con- 
_templation daily growing stronger .in his heart, he re- 
solved to withdraw himself entirely from the world, and 
bury himself in close solitude. The place he chose for 
this purpose, was near the river:Maulve, not far-from the 
mountain and castle of Mehun, or Meung, situated on 
the Loire, a little below Orleans. (a4) Urbicius, his'dis- 
ciple, bore him company, and they built themselves an 
hermitage of twigs and rushes. The life which the saint 
here led: was admirable. .A little bread and water was 
all the subsistence he allowed himself in sickness as well 
as in health, and his only garment was made of sack- 
cloth. He often passed whole nights in prayer, and in 
-all his employments his mind was so taxen up on God, 
‘as if he had lived without a body. Mark, bishop of — 
-Orleans, then lived at Cleri, two leagues below the city, | 
. famous for the collegiate church of the Blessed Virgin, 
‘still much resorted to by pilgrims to implore her inter- 
-cession. (6): This prelate was an eye-witness to the great 
virtues of St Lifard, whose hermitage was. very near 
‘his residence, ordained him. priest, and allowed him to 
found a monastery on the spot where his hermitage stood. 
This happened before the fourth council of Orleans, in 
which bishop. Mark. subscribed in 541. St Lifard soon 
assembled .a numerous community, and was to ita bright 
model of christian perfection. An extraordinary gift 
‘of miracles drew on him the.admiration of men. The 
year in which he died is not known ; but it was some 
time after the middle of the sixth century. His body 
(a) Mehun in Orleanois is, by mistake, confounded by several with 
Mehun in Berri, four league’ from Bourges, where was a royal castle, 
now falling to ruin, in which Charles VIJ., who had recovered France. 
from the English, suffered himself to die of hunger, for fear of bes 
ing poisoned, in 1461, not Charles V., as Dom Vaissette mistakes. 
(6) The marble tomb of Lewis XI. whochose to be buried there 
-out of devotion to the B. Virgin, is still shewn there, though the. 
Hugugnots plundered it, and burnt his bones... 
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was buried at Mehun; and over his tomb was built 
first a chapel, afterwards a famous céllegiate church, 
, which is to this day enriched with his relicks, and bears 
his name. A church in the city of Orleans, and seve- 
ral others in the diocese, are dedicated to God under 
his invocation. His name occurs in the Roman mar- 
tyrology. See his life in Surius, and Mabillon, Szec. I. 
Ben. also Saussaye, Annal. T. 3. 


St Gewesius, in F rench Genes, B.C. From his in- 
‘fancy he was a model of innocence and piety, and des- 
pising in his youth the honours which great riches and 
high birth insured to him in the world, he chose to 
serve God in the lowest rank among the clergy of the 
diocese of Auvergne, in which province his family was 
_ one of the most distinguished. Against his inclinations 
-he was promoted to the dignity of archdeacon, in which. 
his example was to the clergy under his care, a spur 
to the perfect spirit and practice of all christian virtues. 
Austere to himself, he treated his own body as an 
enemy, to prevent its rebelling against the spirit. His 
charity to. the poor seemed to have no bounds.. The 
respect with which he performed the sacred func- 
_ tions, ‘inspired all the assistants with awe and devotion. 
God usually employs the ministry of saints to form 
others to perfect sanctity. The holy archdeacon was 
the instrument which he made use of to sow by his 
grace the seeds of virtue in the heart of St Prix of 
Clermont, whose education was entrusted by his pa- 
rents to the care of St Genesius. But the master pre- 
ceded him in the episcopal chair of Auvergne, or of 
Clermont, to which St Genesius was promoted upon 
the death of Proculus in 656, and he was ordained by 
compulsion by the bishops of the province. He extir- | 
- pated the seeds of the Novatian heresy, and of that of 
Jovinian; spared nothing to make chastity, charity, and 
all virtues flourish in his flock,'and to furnish perpetual 
examples of the perfect: evangelical spirit, he founded 
the great abbey of Manlieu, in Latin Magnus Locus, now 
of the order of St Bennet, in a borough of the. same 
name. He a a great hospital at Clermont, and 
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died about the year 662. He was buried in the church 
which he had built under the title of St Symphorian, 
the martyr of Autun, though it long since bears the 
name of St Genesius. In the diocese of Clermont, and 
in the Gallican martyrologies, he is honoured on the 3d 
of June.. See his life in John Savaron, in Origin. Cla- 
- romont. & de SS. Ecclesits Monast. Claromont. also 
‘Branche, in Vies des SS. d’ Auvergne, Gallia Christ. 
Nova, &c. | 
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From his original beautiful Acts in Surius and Ruinart: and from 
Prudentius, hymn. 7. See Tillemont, T. 5. p. 428. and F. 
Hanciz, Germania Sacra, T. 1. p. 38. , age 

: : 2 . 
A De 304. | . «a Ff 
Sr Quirinus was bishop of Siscia, a city in Panno- 
nia, situated upon the river Save ; which being now re- 
duced to a borough, called Sisek or Sisseg, in Hungary, 
the episcopal see is removed to Zagrab, capital of mo- 
dern Croatia. St Jerom makes honourable mention of 
this saint in his Chronicle, upon the year 309. Pru- 
dentius-calls him an eminent martyr. Fortunatus ranks 
him among the most illustrious martyrs of the church. 

He suffered on the fourth of June 303, or 304. His 

acts give the following account of his triumph. 

_ The holy prelate having intelligence that Maxi- 

mus, the chief magistrate of the city, had given an 

order for his apprehension, left.the town, but was pur- 
sued, taken and carried before him. Maximus asked 
him whither he was flying. The martyr answered : 

“ I did not fly, but went away to obey the order of 

my master (a). For it is written: When they perse- 

cute you in one city, fly to another.” Maximus said : 

“Who gave you that order °” Quirinus. “ Jesus Christ, 


(a) By this answer he means that he did not withdraw through 
cowardice or fear of death, but in compliance with the precept of 
Christ. : Oe | 
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who is the true God.” - Maximus. ** Know you not that 
the emperot’s orders would find you out any where ? 
Nor can he whom you call the true God, help or rescue 
you when you are fallen into their hands, as you now 
see to your cost.” Quirinus. “ The God whom we 
adore is always. with us wherever we are, and can al- 
ways help-us. He was with me when was taken, and 
is now with me. It is he that strengthens me, and now 
answers you by my mouth.” Maximus. ‘“. You talk 
much, and-are guilty thereby. of delay in executing the 
commands of our sovereigns: read their divine edicts, 
and comply with what they enjoin.” Quirinus. “ I 
make no account of such injunctions, because they 
‘are impious; and, contrary to God’s commandments, 
would oblige us his servants to offer sacrifice to imagina- 
ry divinities. The God whom I serve is every where ;: 
he is in heaven, on earth and in the sea. - He is above 
all things, containing every thing within himself; and 
by him alone every thirig subsists.” Maximus said: 
*‘ Old age has weakened your understanding, and you 
are deluded by idle tales. See, heré is incense ; offer it 
to the gods, or you will have many affronts to bear, and 
will suffer a cruel death.” Quirinus. ‘“ That disgrace, 
I account my glory; and that death will ‘purchase me 
eternal life. I respect only the altar of my God, on 
which I have often offered to him a sacrifice of sweet 
odour.” Maximus. “ I perceive you are distracted, and 
that your madness will be the cause of your death. Sa- 
crifice to the gods.” ‘“ No,” said Quirinus, “ I do not 
sacrifice to devils.” Maximus then ordered him to be 
beaten with clubs, and the sentence was executed with 
great cruelty. The judge said to him under that tor 
ment: “ Now conféss the power of the gods whom the 
great Roman empire adores. Obey, and 1 will make 
you the priest of Jupiter.” Quirinus replied, “ I am 
now performing the true function of a priest, in offering 
myself a sacrifice to the living God. I feel not the blows 
which my body has received : they give me no torment. 
I am ready to suffer much greater tortures, that they 
who have been committed to my charge, may be encou- 
raged to follow me to eternal life.” Maximus com: 
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maanded that he should be carried back to prison, and 
loaded with heavy chains till he grew wiser. The mar- 
tyr in the dungeon made. this prayer: ‘“ I thank thee, 
© Lord, that I have borne reproaches for thy sake ; and 
I beseech thee to let those who are in this prison know 
that I adore the true God; and that there is no other 
besides thee.” . Accordingly, at midnight, a great light 
was seen in the prison, which being perceived by Mar- 
éellus the jailor, he threw himself at the feet of St Qui- 
rinus, and said with tears: ‘ Pray to the Lord for me ; 
for I believe there is no other God but him whom you, 
adore.” The holy bishop, after a long exhortation, 
signed him in the name of Jesus Christ. This expres- 
sion of the acts seems to imply, that he conferred on 
him the sacraments of baptism and confirmation. 

This magistrate, not having authority to put the mar- 
tyr to death, after three days imprisonment, sent him 
to Amantius governor of the province, called the First 
Pannonia. Prudentius calls him Galerius, governor 
of Illyricum, under which Ponnonia was ‘comprised. 
He had probably both those names, a usual thing at that © 
time among the Romans.’ The bishop was carried in 
ehains through all the towns that lay on the Danube, till 
being brought before Amantius, then on his return from 
Scarabantia, the governor ordered him to be conducted 
to Sabaria (6), whither he himself was going. Certain 
Christian women in the mean time brought him refresh- 
ments, which as he was blessing, his chains dropt off 
from his hands and feet. On his arrival at Sabaria, 
Amantius ordered him to be brought before him onthe 
public theatre, and having read the records of what had 
passed between him and Maximus, asked the saint if he 
owned the truth of the contents, and whether or no 
he persisted in his former confession. of ‘the . Christian 
faith. The saint answered: “ I have confessed the true 
God at Siscia: I have never adored any other. Him I 


Carry in my heart, and no man on earth shall ever be - 
: | is 
(6) Sabaria, is now called Sarwar, and stands on the confluence 
of the rivers Guntz and Rab. See Martiniere and Hoffman. Scara- 
bantia is now called Sopron, by the Germans Oedenburgh, eight 
German miles from Vienna to the East. bid, 
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able to separate me from him(c).” Amantius endeas 


vaured to overcome his resolution by large promises, 


'and by the consideration of his old age: but finding 
him inflexible, he sentenced him to be thrown into the 
river with a millstone at his neck, and his order was 


-. obeyed. But to the great astonishment of the spectators, 


(who were assembled in crowds on the banks of the rt. 
ver, to behold the execution) the saint, instead of sink- 
ing to the bottom, continued a long time above water, 
_with the millstone at his neck, exhorting the Christians 
to continue steadfast in the faith, and to dread neither 
torments nor death itself. But perceiving that he sunk 
not at all, he began to fear he should lose the crown of 
martyrdom. He thereupon addressed himself to: Christ 
in these words: “ It is not wonderful for thee, O al- 
mighty Jesus, to stop the coursé of rivers, as thou didst 
_ that cf Jordan, nor to make men walk upon the water, 
as Peter did on the sea, by thy divine power. These 
people have had a sufficient proof in me of the effect of 
thy power. Grant me what now remains, and is to be 
preferred to all things, the happiness of dying for thee, 
Jesus Christ my God.” He soon after sunk to the bot- 
tom: upon whose death the acts of the martyr make 
this reflection, “ That he with difficulty obtained by 
his prayers to be drowned (d).” His body was found a 


little below the place, and\laid in a chapel built on the | 


bank. Soon after a great church was erected near the 
gate of Sabaria, leading to Scarabania, in which his 


remains were laid. When by the inroads of barbarians ‘ 


the Pannonians were afterwards driven out of their coun= 
try, the relicks of this martyr were carried to Rome, 
and deposited in the catacombs of St Sebastian, but 
removed in 1140 into the church of St Mary beyond 
the Tiber. Molanus proves, that they are now kept in 


(c) These words, compared with those above to Maximus, are a 


clear testimony given to the divinity of the Son of God. : 

(4) Wix orans ut mergeretur obtinuit. This circumstance is also 
mentioned by Prudentius, in his elegant poem on this holy martyr ; 
and by Eusebius in his chronicle. Ruinart places the martyrdom 
of St Quirinus in the year 309: but Hanciz shews that he received 
\ bis crown in 303 or 304. | | 
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a monastery in Bavaria. The river in which St Quiri-- 
nus was drowned was called Sabarius, now Guntz. 

The martyrs are victims of divine love. Their ex- 
ample invites us to shake off all sloth, and to devote 
our whole lives and all our strength to the service of 
Him who created us for himself alone, till we shall have 
consummated our sacrifice to the eternal glory of his 
holy name. Thus we shall attain to our last end, and 
shall find immortal happiness ; and shall refer to it all 
our steps in this mortal life, and all the desires of our 
hearts. These being all formed, actuated and influen- 
ced by faith and love, as by a vital principle, will be 
consecrated to God, will be a constant source of pa- 
tience, meekness, charity, zeal, and all heroic virtues, 
will root the soul daily more and . more strongly in a 
steady habit of holiness, and continually increase her 
vigour and fervour in the service of God, to the, con- 
summation of our sacfifice of love. 
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From his own alas See Tillemont, Hist des Dongtistes, T. 6. 
p- 142. *Ceillier, T. 6. p. 62;. Dz. Collina Dissert. sur 1’Heres. 
des Donat. Bolog. 1758. also Hist. Donat. Ballerini. App. i in Op: 
Card. Noris. Veron, 1732. 


FOURTH’ AGE. 


Tins father was an African, and an illustrious cham- 
pion of the church of Christ in the fourth age. He was 
_ éducated an idolater, and St Austin names him with 
~St-Cyprian and St Hilary, among those who had passed 
from the dark shades of paganism, to the light of 
faith, and carried into the church the spoils of Egypt, 
that is, human science and eloquence. In another place 
he stiles him a prelate of venerable memory, who was 
by his virtue an ornament to the catholic church. St 
Fulgentius honours him with the title of saint, and pla- 
ces him in the same rank with St Austin and St Am- 
brose. . He was bishop of Milevum in N umidia, and 
the first catholic prelate who undertook by writing to 
stem the tide of the Donatist schism in Africa. Parme- 
nian, the third bishop of that sect at Carthage, wrote 
five books in defence of his party, in-which he declaim- 
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ed in general against the Traditors, and proved what 
recoiled upon himself, that there can be but one church 
and one baptism. The Donatists boasted of the advan. __ 
tage they pretended this performance gave them over 
the catholics: indeed their champion was a man of 
learning and abilities, well versed in the art of sophis- 
try, and capable of covering the worst.cause with spe- 
cious glosses. Against this Goliath St Optatus stepped 
forth, stripped him of the armour in which he trusted, 
and turned all his artillery against himself... This he 
performed by his six books against Parmenian, to which 
_ he several years after, in-the time of pope Siricius, a- 
bout the year 385, added a seventh.(a) In this work 
we admire the elegance and loftiness of the style, eve- 
ry where animated, and. beautifully ornamented with 
bold and noble figures: and:remarkable for a senten- 
‘tious energy and conciseness, which distinguishes the 
best African writers from all otHers. It 1s, however, 
observable, that the Augustan polish and the purity of 
the Latin tongue had been long before upon the de- 
clension.. But the chief usefulness and value of this 
father’s writings, are derived from the strength and 
perspicuity with which he sets off the privileges and 
marks of the catholic church, and from the important 
maxims which he lays down to distinguish the true | 
_. spouse of Christ from adultresses, by which sound rules 
he has overturned all heresies to the .end of the world. 
St Optatus writ his six first books about the year 370. 
To set the state of this controversy in a clear light, it 
Js necessary to take a short view of the Donatist schism, | 
which took its rise from a circumstance that happened 
in the persecution of Dioclesian. | 

The Traditors, or Christians, who, for fear of torments 
and death, delivered the holy scriptures into the hands of 
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(a) Rivet and Du Pin pretead the seventh book was writ soon 
after by another hand. But the learned publisher of the new edi- 
tion of the works of this father demonstrates it to have been written 
by him no less than the other six, though St Jerom seems never to 
have seen it. The author of this seventh book assures us that he 
had written the former six: and the style bears so perfect a resem- 
blance, that Casaubon affirms it to be impossible they should not be - 


all the off.spring of the same parent, | 
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the persecutors that they might be burnt, were guilty of 
a crime which bordered upon apostasy. Upon their re- 
pentance, according to the severity of the ecclesiastical 
discipline, they were to be enjoined a public austere 
course of penance, and, if m holy orders, to be deposed. 
But in this the bishops had power to dispense or to 
grant a relaxation or indulgence. Mensurius, primate 
of Carthage, and many other catholic bishops, admitted 
penitent priests and bishops to their functions, without. 
' insisting on this condition, alleging a necessity for such 
an.indulgence, and the danger of a schism, if they se- 
_ parated themselves from the communion.of all that had 
fallen inte that crime. Certain false Numidian zealots, 
blinded by jealousy or pique, took offence At, his mild- 
ness, and, by their hypocrisy and pretended zeal and 
severity, drew many into schism. Donatus, bishop of 
Casze-Nigre, began this breach, and refused to commu- 
nicate with Mensurius and his deacon Cecilian, because 
they held communion with penitent Traditors. By his 
clamours he engaged many others in his party, and, by 
a notorious sealer accused Mensurius himself of having 
given up the scriptures into the hands of the heathens. 
This point was discussed in a famous council held at. 
Cirta, the capital of Numidia, in 305, Mensurius dy- 
ing in 311, Cecilian was. chosen bishop of Carthage ; 
upon which certain factious spirits, who attempted to 
oppose his election, broke out into a greater flame than 
ever. Among these, no one was more active than a cer- 
tain rick and powerful lady of Carthage, named Lucilla, 
who bore Cecilian a grudge, because she had formerly 
received from him a rebuke ; and wanted humility and 
discretion, without which’ the shew. of piety is only a 
shadow, and pharisaical hypocrisy, and easily degene- — 
rates into error and superstition. She was accustomed, 
every morning, before she received the body and blood 
of our Lord, to kiss the bone of an unknown dead man, 
whom she pretended to have been a martyr, but who was 
not, or at least had not been acknowledged such by the 
pastors of the church. For, to prevent abuses and super- 
stition, it was always a necessary law in the church, that, 
‘without the bishop’s approbation, no private persons 
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should be allowed to pay to relicks the honour due to 
‘those of martyrs. And it is on this circumstance that 
St Optatus and St Austin lay the stress of this affair. 
Cecilian, in quality of archdeacon, thought it his duty 
to put her in mind of her fault : but, through the mist 
of her passions, she was not able to discern the charity 
of this just and necessary correction.: Her resentment for 
this pretended affront seemed to have no bounds, when 
she saw him raised to the archiepiscopal chair of Carthage; ; 
and she protected and abetted the faction which was 
formed against him with the whole weight of her inte- 
rest. and power. This party found no other pretence to 
set aside his election, but upon the foolish plea that he 
admitted ghe penitent Traditors to his communion, and 
thereby defiled the sanctity of the catholic church, 
Upon no better grounds, Donatus, bishop of Casze-Ni- 
gre, first erected altar against altar, and, refusing to 
hold communion with Cecilian, celebrated the divine 
mysteries at Carthage, in domestic chapels ; in which 
he was imitated by other factious persons. The schis- 
matics having gained the keepers of the treasury of the 
church of Carthage, got possession of the gold and sil- 
ver chalices, and other vessels and rich ornaments that 
belonged to that church.’ Thus St Optatus observes, 
(1) that anger was the mother of the schism, ambition 
the nurse, and covetousness the champion to defend it. 
And St Austin, on this occasion, makes the following 
remark, that, All who disturb the peace of the church, do 
this, either blinded by pride, distracted with envy, or se~ 
duced by worldly covetousness, or by soft passions and lust. 
(2) The faction being by these arts propagated, soon 
became numerous. Lucilla, by her money and inte-° 


rest, instigated the: heads of the party to carry matters. 


to the last extremity, in which she was seconded by 
two priests of Carthage, who having been competitors 
with Cecilian, were discontented at his preferment. 
Seventy bishops, chiefly Numidians, espoused this 
party, and met at Cirta, having at their head Secundus, 
the primate of Numidia, Donatus of Mascula, Victor, 
Marinus, Purpurius, and the first author of the schism 


(1) St Optat. p. qr. (2) St Aug. 1. 3. contra.Parmen, — 
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Donatus of Case Nigre. Among these, Donatus of 
Mascula, Victor, and several others, were notoriously 
guilty of having delivered up the holy scriptures to.the 
persecutors. But the crime was passed over in them: 
and by how much the more guilty of such practices the 
schismatics were themselves, 60 much the more vehe- 
mently did they accuse others; that their pretended zeal 
against those sins falsely imputed to others, might serve 
as a Cloak to cover their own real guilt, as St Austin 
and St Optatus observe. Some of them, however, con- 
fessed their crime in this synod, and were absolved. 
Next the schismatical council presumed to pronounce 
sentence of deposition against Cecilian, alleging, that 
he was a Traditor, or at least that he communicated 
with Traditors. ‘Therefore they chose and ordained 
the domestic chaplain of Lucilla, by name Majorinus, 
.the schismatical bishop of Carthage. The bishops of 
Italy and Gaul, and in particular pope Miltiades, in a 
council at Rome, acquitted Cecilian, and condemned 
the schismatics, who thereupon forged many slanders 
against the pope. Schism frequently leads men into 
heresy ; and this was the present case. 

The Donatists, pretending that Cecilian was no mi- 
nister of Christ, nor those that adhered to him mem- 
bers of the trué church, maintained they had no true 
sacraments; and, by admitting to their communion 
lapsed. persons, and profane Traditors, were themselves 
defiled, and ceased to be of the true church. Hence 
they usually called the catholics pagans, idolaters, and 
Traditors, and rebaptised all who came over to them, 
pretending that baptism and holy orders cannot ‘be va- 
lidly conferred out-of the catholic churh. To con« 
demn this their capital error, the great council of Arles 
was assembled out of all the western provinces of the 
empire in 314. But the schismatics were no less deaf 
to authority than blind to the evidence of the catholic 
truth. They were so far from being daunted by all 
these sentenees, that by obstinacy their spirit and fac- 
tion seemed to grow greater, and they appealed to the. 
emperor. Matters of fact being part of the charge, 
Constantine gave the plaintiffs a full hearing, in hopes. 
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by this condescension to bring them over to their duty. 
But seeing them invincibly obstinate, he, in 316, enact. 
ed severe laws against such Donatists as refused to acu 
quiesce in the decision of the church. In the same year, 
upon the death of Majorinus, they placed in the schis. 
matical chair at Carthage one Donatus, a man of an aus- 
tere life, eloquent and learned, but one of the most am- 
bitious, vain, and proud of moftals, betraying in his 
carriage an unbecoming levity, and passionate to a de- 
‘gree of phrensy. He became the idol of the party, 
‘which, according to several good authors, took its nameé 
from him, not from the other Donatus of Casxz-Nigte, 
the first author of the schism. St Optatus (3) and St 
- Austin (4) charge the Donatists with heresy also in ano- 
ther point, inasmuch as they affirmed the catholic church, 
which can never fail, and which is the church of all na- 
tions, had perished throughout the rest of the world, 
and was confined to one corner of the earth in Africa. 
In a great assembly of two hundred and seventy bishops | 
held at Carthage, and in others in several other places, 
_ ‘they -had the insolence to unchurch the whole Christian 
world bésides themselves, and commanded all who had 
been baptized by catholics to be again baptized :, to pre- 
.vent which sacrilege Constantine by law made it capi- 
tal for any one to re-baptize another (5). They boast- 
ed of great purity and sanctity, like the Novatians, but 
their severity ‘resembled that of the Pharisees ; for, 
blinded by their passions, they did not see the inwatd 
uncleanness of their own hearts defiled by pride, dis- 
obedience, and the whole train of other vices which 
attend those master-springs of spiritual disorders. 
About the year 347, a sect of fanatics called Circum- 
celkons sprang up among the Donatists, whose commu- 
nion they enjoyéd, but were their scandal and reproach. 
These were chiefly wild and ignorant country peasants, 
who, pretending to devote themselves to martyrdom, 
. wandered about for some months or yeais, pampering 
. themselves as victims fed for sacrifice, and.at length 
- cast themselves from rocks, or inito rivérs, or any other 
way laid violent hands upon themselves, which death 
they. called martyrdom. Many of them compelled 
(3) 1. 2+ p. 5a. (4) Har. 60. (5) See Cod. Justin, tit. Haret. & 1. 2- 
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strangers whom they met ott the high roads to murder — 
them. Some catholics, who met them 10 this mad phren- 
“ay, to save their own lives, and not imbrue their hands 
int the blood of these fanatics, insisted first upon bindin 
- them, beforé they could proceed to do them the ieGied 
good turn in sacrificing them: but when they were tied, 
beat them till they camie to their senses, and were con- 
tented to live, as Theodoret relates (6). Such are the 
dxtravagances iito which men are led, when they have 
once lost the anchor of truth, and their minds are set. 
afloat on the tide of passions arid error. Of this we have 
the most sénsible proof, not only in the follies and im- , 
piety of paganism, and in various heresies in past agesi ’ 
but also ih the deism, fanaticism, and numberless wild 
chimeras and mad dreams in which our own times have 
been $0 fruitful among those who wander in the endles# 
thazes of error. The Donatists were very numerous in 
Africa for above one huhdred years, till the zeal of St 
Austin, seconded by many others, almost extinguished 
that sect. St Optatus had before given this hydsa a 
mortal blow, by his books against Parmenian, who had 
succeeded Donatus in the schismatical see of Carthage: 
In this work our saint applauds the principle laid down 
by Parmenian, that the church is but oné: for Christ: is 
only orie, and he is the spouse of one church, which is 
called his only dove, the garden shut up, and the sealed 
fountain. He joins issue with his adversary, that here- 
tics are prostitutes, and have no right to the jurisdiction 
er keys of the church which Peter received ; and whicli 
were not given tothem. He adds, that heretics and 
schismatics are branches lopt off from the vine, and re- 
served for the fire (4). He exaggerates the guilt of 
schism as a crimé miofe enormous than parricide, and 
which deserves a punishment like that of Core, Dathari 
and Abiron (8). In these principles both catholics and’ 
Donatists were agreed. St Optatus then proceeds to 
shew that the latrer cannot be the true church, “ bes 
cause,” says he, “ in them where is the propriety of the 
eatholic name; .... cooped up as they are in one little 
part of Africa, in one corner of a single country? . « « 
(6) Heret. fabul: (7) eee lisnto, (8) n. are - 
— 2 
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Whereas the church is catholic or universal, and is spread 


every where (g).” He shews, by several texts of the 


prophets, this universality to be one of the essential cha- 
racteristics of the church. He adds, as other marks, its 


unity,sanctity, and the chair of Peter, “ which,” says he, 


“sours; and by this it is plain that we possess its other 
prerogatives.” He adds: “ Peter sat first in this chair, 

- and was succeeded by Linus. ” He names the bishops of 
Rome from him down to Siricius, “ at this day, (says he,). 


- united in our fraternity, in which the whole world agrees. 


with.us, foined in one communion (10) .... To Peter 
Christ said, ‘‘ To thee I will give the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” Whence therefore do you claim the . keys, 
who with a sacrilegious presumption and insolence fight 
against the chair of Peter(11)?” He says again: “ You 
cannot deny that you know the episcopal chair was first 
given to Peter in the city of Rome, in which first sat 
‘the head of the apostles Peter, which chair was one, that 
all gthers might preserve unity by the union they had: 
with it, and lest the other apostles might erect and de- 
ferd chairs to themselves : so that now he isa schismatic. 
and an offender who sets up another against the only 
chair. He gives the history of the-orign and follies of 
the Donatist sect. “ As to your party,” says he, “ which 


would willingly be thought to be the church, enquire | 


after the original of your chair.” He says the Donatists 
answered, they had also a bishop of Rome, named Ma- 
crobius, who succeeded to Eucolpius, Eucolpius to Boni- 
face of Balli, and Boniface to one Victor Garbiensis, 
whom the Donatists had sent from Africa to Rome ‘to. 
preside in their little schismatical church im that city. 

To this our holy doctor replies : “Can Macrobius say, 
that he sits in the chair of St Peter, which perhaps he 
never saw? for certainly he never went to the sepulchre 
of the apostles,” (that is, to officiate. in the cathedral, 

or be regarded by the catholic church as seated in the 
apostolic chair). ‘ He is disobedient to the command of 
the apostle, who would have us communicate in the me- 
~amory of thesaints. We we see the relicks of the two apos- 


(i) 1. 2.0. 1. p. 26. (2) 1. 3. n. 3. (3) Lan 5, & 2 
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tles SS. Peter and Paul are in the church of Rome : 
‘Tell me, I pray, if he could ever offer in the place 
where these relicks are certainly kept. Macrobius, your 
brother, must then confess, that he was seated in the 
chair of Eucolptus, Boniface of Balli and Victor Gar- 
_ biensis. This Victor is a son without a father, a disciple 
without a master, a successor without a predecessor.” 
‘Among the other marks of the church, St Optatus 
enlarges and insists particularly upon its extent or. uni- 
versality. ‘“‘ Wherefore,” says he, “* would you unchurch 
an infinite number of Christians that are in the Eastand 
the West? You are but a small number. of rebels who 
have opposed all the churches of the world” &c. (12), 
He confutes the errors of the Donatists, who pretended 
that the sacraments are null, if given out of the true 
church, and mentions the exorcisms (13) used in bap- 
_tism, to expel the unclean spirit (in which sacrament 
they are still used); as do also St: Cyril of . Jerusa- 
Jem (14), St Austin (15), Tertullian, &c. St Opta- 
tus speaks often of the holy oil and chrism, and. relates 
that “ certain Donatists also caused a. pottle full of holy 
oil to be thrown out of a window on purpose to break 
it: but though it was cast down from a very high place, 
- yet being supported by angels, it fell upon the stones 
‘without breakirfg (16).” He says, “ that the furious 
-Donatist meb broke down the altars, which the catho- — 
lics had made use of :” on which he writes as follows : 
*¢ What hath Jesus Christ done to you,” says he to the 
Donatists, “ that you should destroy the altars on which 
‘he rests at certain times? Why do ye break the sacred 
tables where. Jesus Christ makes his abode? . Ye have 
imitated the crime of the Jews; for as they put Jesus 
- Christ to death upon the cross, so ye have beaten him 
‘upon these altars.” He then humorously objects their 
ridiculous inconsistency: ‘“ All the faithful know,:” says 
he, “ that linen cloths are laid upon the altars, for the 
celebration of the holy mysteries. The eucharist does © 
not touch the wood of the altars, but only the linen 


(2) 1. 2. p. 28. (13) 1. 4. p.-73- 74. 0 (14) Procateches. p- 7° 
~(15) 1. 2. de nupt. & concup.'c. 29. & 1, s op. ames: Ce Ulte 
(16) 1. 2. p. 39. 
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‘eloths. Why then do you break, why do You scrape, 
why do you burn the wood of the altar? If If the impurity 
ean 7 through the linen, why cannot it penetrate the 
wood, nay and the graund also? If thereforg ye scrape 
off something from the altars, because they are impuze, 
4 advise you to dig into the ground, and there to make 
a great ditch, that ye may offer in a most pure place, 
But take care you do not dig down into hell, where you 
- will find your masters Core, Dathan, and Abiron.” 
From this raillery he passes to other accusations still 
Wore grievons, and says: * You haye also redoubled 
“your sacrileges in breaking the chalices which carried 
the blood of Jesus Christ (4); you have melted them 
down to make ingots of gold and silyer, which you have 
sold in the markets indifferently to every ane that of; 
fered to huy them. O enormous crime! O unheard of 
_. jmpiety !” The holy. eucharist itself they threw to beasts, 
** than which,” says he, “ what could be more impious? 
(17) Your bishops commanded the eucharist to be thrown 
to the dogs, but presently visible tokens of the diving | 
anger appeared ; for the same dogs, being enraged, turner 
ed upon their masters,- and with their avenging teeth, 
bit and tore those who were guilty of profaning the holy 
body (c)!* From these and many other instances it is 
 ¢lear, that the holy eucharist was then kept i in churches 
after the sacrifice no less than at present. The saint 
‘mentions that the altars were then usually of wood, and 
for greater respect covered with a linen cloth (18). He 
reproaches the schismatics with having washed the palls 
and sacred linen cloths, and pretended, by washing, to 
purify the walls of the churches which the ¢atholics had 
used (19). Also with having compelled their sacred 
virgins to lay aside the veils which they wore, and the 
little mitreg which they put upon their heads, as signs or 
marks of their profession, and to wear mitres ‘of another . 
—————— SEE 
(17) 1. 2. p. 43. (18) 1. 6. p. 93. _ (19) 1. 6. n. 6. 

(b) Cahces f unguinis Chrifiit portitores. O feefus nefandum ! facinus 

spauditum } J 16.0. 2. p. 93 


(ce) Sancts corporis reas, dente vindiee, tamquam gna et jnsqaycgs 
etude i. 2. Ce 39: . 
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colour, and. another sort of linen (20). Du Pin writes. 
_ of this father : “ He teaches that we are all born in sin, - 

and that baptism, is necessary to obtain the remisson of 
it. He mentions exorcism’ ag 4 necessary ceremony at — 
baptism. He speaks of chrism as a holy thing, and of 
the unction that was used at baptism. He expresses him- 
self in so plain terms about the real presence of the body 
and blood of Christ in the eucharist, and about the ado- 
ration that is due to this holy sacrament, that nothing 
can be desired more express. He observes many cere- 
monies at the celebration of the eucharist, to whith he 
gives the name of sacrifice.” ‘Fhe Donatists used and 
reverenced the holy oblation or mass, and all the sacra- 


- ments; but pretended those administered by persons 


who were not of their own sett, to be void and null; 
and that they were only holy among themselves who 
were pure. St Optatus writes, “ that the church has 
judges,” says Du Pin, “ that she punishes crimes, that _ 
she exacts penances of those that confess their ; sins, oF 
are convicted of them. He observes, that a vow of vir- 
ginity was solemnly made by those who dedicated them- 
selves ta God, ne | that they carried a small covering 
upon their heads, which was the sign of the vow they 
had made. He testifies the respect that in his time was 
paid to the relicks of the saints, when he speaks of the_ 
sepulchre of SS. Peter and Paul; and, speaking of Lu- 
eilla, he blames those that honoured the relicks of false 
‘¥aartyrs, not owned by the church.” St Optatus sur, 
‘vived the year 384; but the time of his death is not 
known. His name occurs jn the Roman martyrology | 
on the 4th of June. St Optatus makes schismi a mare 
- grievous crime than murder (31). St Austin asks: 
What will a sound faith profit a man, when the soundness 
of bis charity is destroyed by the fatal wound of schism ? 
He often repeats with St Cyprian, that even martyrdom 
is not available to the salvation of a wilful heretic or 
-schismatic. St Vincent of Lerins makes.no scruple to - 
affirm, that Donatus and his followers, who did not 
- expiate their crime by repentance, have their portion 
with the apostate-angels (a2). Hence the ancient fa- 
thers charge us not to make shipwreck of our faith, as.- 


(39) 1, 6.0. 4e (21) 1. I. (22) Commonit,, 
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we value our everlasting happiness ; and they took so 
much pains to’ point to the rocks upon which so many: 
have split, and to shew the highway which Christ him- 
self has chalked out ; which is his true church (4). 


ON THE SAME pay. 


St Watter, Abbot. He was a native of Rome, and 
in his youth withdrew himself. from the tumult of the, 
world to make the study of God and himself his only 
employment. By the exercises of self-denial and holy 
contemplation he had already made great progress in 
an interior life, when, out of a desire of following per- 
fectly the sweet call of divine grace, he retired to San- 
Serviliano, a town in the diocese of Fermo, in the 
‘Marche of Ancona, where he some time after built a 
“monastery, of which he was chosen the first abbot. 
Though, endowed with an eminent spirit of all Christian 
virtues,- and a sublime gift of heavenly contemplation, 
he was most remarkable for his tender and extraordi- 
pary devotion to the cross and sacred passion of Christ. 
He flourished in the thirteenth century. His body is 


~ enshrined on the right side of ‘the high altar in the pa- 


sish church of St Mark at San-Serviliano, and.several 
churches in that country keep his festival on the fourth 
of June. See his life, written in the fifteenth century, 
with the notes of Papebroke. T. 1. Junii. p. 405. 


Another saint of the same name, an Englishman. by 
birth, was the thirty-fourth abbot of F ontenelle, or St 
Vandrille’ s, and the fortieth saint of that house. Pope 
Innocent II. commended his humility and piety, and 
his, extraordinary zeal for regular observance. He died 
m 1150. See the particular lessons for his office, and 
Chatelain. | : 


St Petroc, in French PeRncuse, Abbot, C. Having 
laid the. foundation of. a virtuous education i in Wales 


(d) The ancient editions of the works of St Optatus are very 
faulty, not excepting even that of Paris in 1631, with notes, obser- 
vations and dissertations, by Aube- -espine, bis shop of Orleans. The 
best and most exact of all, is that of Dupin, printed at Paris in 1700, 
at Amsterdam in 1701, and at Antwerp in 17¢2 in fol. See Oudin 
de Script. Eccles, Tom. 1. Ps 579s, 
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his native country, he passed into Ireland, and there 
. Spent twenty years in sacred studies, and in the. most 
fervent exercises of devotion and penance. For his far- _ 
ther improvement he made a pilgrimage to Rome, and. 
returning into Cornwall shut himself up in a monastery 
of which he was himself the founder, at a place since | 
called from him Petrocs-Stow, now Padstow, which 
stands at the mouth of the river Alan or Camel on the 
Bristol channel : it is a good sea-port, much frequented 
by Irish, who make ‘up a considerable part of the inha- 
. bitants. 

Bodmin, a dioiiriahing town almost in the centre of 
Cornwall, about twelve miles from each of the two seas, 
was also illustrious for having been some time the dwell- 
ing-place of St Petrec, whom some distinguish from St 
_ Petroc of Padstow, because Dugdale calls hima bishop. 
-But it was not uncommon in Ireland at that time’ for 
eminent abbots to be raised to the episcopal dignity 
in their own monasteries by the neighbouring bishops. 
-And Sir James Ware and Mr Harris find in some 
Irish legends the title of Bishop promiscuously used. 
for that-of Abbot. At least, neither in the registers or 
archives of Exeter, nor in Godwin, Le Neve, or any 
others, is his name found in the lists of the bishops of 
Cornwall. (a) And all accounts in Leland and others 

Fe 


(a) Devonshire and Cornwall, being part of Wessex, were long 
subject to the bishop of that kingdom who resided first at Dorches- 
ter, and after 660 at Winchester. A bishopric being erected at 
Shiroyrne in 705, (which was removed to Sarum in the eleventh 
‘century ) these counties belonged to it, till, at the request of king 
Ina, a bishop was placed at Bodmin for Cornwall, about the ‘year 
420, whose name was Conan, whose ten successors ‘are enumerated 
-by Godwin and Le Neve. In yos Werstan, called also Adulphe, 
was coasecrated bishop for Devonshire,, and resided at Bishop’s 
Tawton in that county: but Eadulph, the third from him, removed — 
his see to Crediton or Kirton, seven miles from Exeter. His ele- 
venth successor Leofric was also bishop of Cornwall, and in 1050 
removed both these sees to Exeter. 

That of Cornwall had been translated in the reign of king Ethel- 
stan by bishop Sydendam, the seventh from Werstan, from Bodmin 
‘to the town of St German's, the cathedral of St Petroc’s and the 
bishop’s palace, with the greatest part of the town having been burnt 
down by the Danes when they plundered the countries of ae 

an 
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suppose the sate St Petroc to have retired from. Pad- 
stow to Bodmin, and there founded a second monastery _ 
and a great church, which king Athelstan afterward fa. 
‘. .yvoured with great benefactions and singular privileges, . 
In this place St Petroc ended his mortal course about 
the year 564 on the 4th of June. His shrine and tomb, | 
in Leland’s time, in the reign of Henry VIII. remain, 
ed in the Eastern part of the church. of Bodmin, not 
far from the high altar. At Padstow, he had amtng 

others, three eminent holy disciples, Credan, Medan 
and Dachan. From his numerous monastery at Bod- — 
min, that place was anciently called Bosmena, or Bod- 
_manachie, that is, The Mansion of Monks. ‘This great 
church was originally served by monks : after king A- 
thelstan’s munificent benefactions, by secular clergy: 
and, in the reign of Henry L, it became a flourishing | 
monastery of regular canons of St Austin. The relicks 
of St Petroc were carried privately to St Meen’s mo 
* nastery in Britany, in 1178; but, upon the complaint 
of Roger, prior of the regular canons at Bodmin, the 
king of England procured them to be ‘brought back, 
and restored to the great church of Bodmin the year 
. following, where it was stil] standing in Leland’s’ time 
St Petroc is titular saint of a church in Nivernois ia 
France, Bodmin, and several other churches and chapels 
in Cornwall and Devonshire, &c. In the calendars of : 
some churches and monasteries of Britany, the feast of 
~ St Petroc is ordered to be kept of the first class with.an 
Octave, See Lobineay, p. 1. &e. On St Petroc, see 
Leland in his Itinerary, 2d edition, vol. 8. p. 52. vol. 3. 
p. 2. vol. 2. p..84. in his Colleetanea, vol. 1. p. 75. 
vol. 3. p. 188. & 209. Capgrave, Chatelain, Colgan 
in MSS. ad 4 Junii. & Borlase, Antiquities of Cornwall. 


St Breaca, now Breacuz, Virgin. She was a 
disciple of St Patrick, and coming from Irelend into 
Cornwall, landed at Reyver on the Eastern bank of the - 
river Hayle, now called Alan, in the hundredth of-Pen- 
rith, and led there a solitary life in great sanctity. She 


and Cornwall. Three bishops of Cornwall resided.at St German’s 
till the union of these sees at Exeter. See Leland’s Collectanca, 
T.1. p. 75. Le Neve, Fasti, &c. : 
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was honoured there with a church famous for pilgrim- 
ages and miracles, See Borlare. Antig. of eorawalb 
end Leland. 


St Burian, an Irish woman, to honour rom relicks 
king Athelstan built a college within sight of the Scilly 
rocks, with a church, which enjoyed the privilege of a 
iia See Borlase, ib. p. 349. Leland, Camden, 


St NENooc, or Newnoca, VW. She served God first 
in Britain, her native country, and is said to have gone 
with St Germanus. of Auxerre into France. At least 
she retired into Arimorica, and there became a direc- — 
tress of many holy virgins in the paths of perfect virtue, 
She is said tq. have died in 407. Many miracles are . 
ascribed to her in her legend in the monastery. of the 
Gross of Quimperlé, in the diocese of Quemper, in Bri- 
tany. See Colgan in MSS. and Chatelain ad 4. Juni. 


“te 


St BONE ACE, ARCHBISHOP OF io AposTLe OF 
GERMANY, AND Martyr. 

From his life, ¢arefully written by St Willibald, his disciple, and first 
bishop of Achstat ; ; and again in two books, by Othlo, a monk of 
the twelfth age: also from his epistles. See Mabillon, T. 3. 
Annal. p. 449. Fleury, T.9. Ceillier, ‘T. 18 p. 74. Schannat, 
Historia Fuldensis. Anno 1729, and Serarius, Rerum Moguntica- 
rum cum Annotat. & Supplemento a Georgio Christiano Joannis, 
Francofurti ad Menum, 1722, 1.3. ap. 261. ad 370. | 
; : A. D. 755° . : 

S;: ‘Bonrrace was born at Crediton, or Kirton, in 

Devonshire, about the year 680, and, .at his baptism, 

named Winfrid. When he was but five years old, his — 

chief delight was to hear holy men converse about God, = 
and heavenly things. The edifying department and 
holy instructions of certain pious monks, who, being em- 
ployed in. preaching ¢ in that country, happened to come 

to his father’s house, gave him a strong desire te devote 

himself to God ina cic ale state ; and, mnouey he was 
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then only a child, the deep impressions which their words 
left upon his heart were never after effaced. His father 
exerted his whcle authcrity to divert him from his incli- 
nation to a monastic lite; till being visited by a danger- 
ous sickness, he ac knowledged in it the hand of God, 
chastising him for cppesing h.s son’s vocation, which he 
from that time gave him free leave to pune: Winfnrid 
was educated from thirteen years of age in the monaste- 
ry of Escancester or Exeter, under the holy abbot Wol- 
phard. With the study of grammar he joined assiduous 
devout meditation, and the most rigorous observance of 
monastic discipline, even before he had professed that 
state : which he embraced before he left the aforesaid 
monastery. After he had spent there some years, the 
reputation 4f the schools, and discipline of the monastery 

of Nutcell (a), in the diocese of Winchester, under the 
iearnca abbot Winbert, drew him to that house. He 
made-an extraordinary progress in poésy, rhetoric, his- 
tory, and in the knowledge of ‘the scriptures; and was 
afterwards appointed by his abbot to teach the same s¢i- 
ences: of which duty he acquitted himself with great 
fruit to others, at the same time improving himself in 
the sciences with that redoubled advantage which ma- 
turity of years and judgment, and a diligent review of 
a well-digested,course of former studies, give to masters 
. of an elevated genius. At thirty years of age, he was 
promoted to the order of priesthood ; and. from that 
‘time was chiefly employed i in preaching the word of God 
to the people, and in the care of souls. Such was his 
reputation, that he-was entrusted by his superiors with 
an important gommission to Brithwald, archbishop of 
Canterbury : by which means that prelate, and the re- 
ligious king Ina, became acquainted with his extraordi- 
nary merit: and the bishops of the province from that 
time invited him to their synods, that they might be as- 
sisted by his learning and advice in their deliberations. 

The servant of God, burning with zeal for the divine 
honour and the salvation of souls, never ceased to be- 
‘wail, night and day, the misfortunes of those nations which 


(a) This aaa) was afterwards destroyed by the Danes, and 
never rebuilt. 
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lay benighted in the shades of idolatry. In these holy 
. dispositions, after having long implored the light and 
_ blessing of heaven, he, with. the leave of his abbot, 
passed over into Friseland to preach the gospel to the © 
infidels, in 716. But, for the trial of his virtue, a war 
breaking out between Charles Martel, mayor of the 
French palace, and Radbod, king of F riseland, threw 
_ insuperable difficulties in his way. However, he ad- 
vanced as far as Utrecht, then the capital city of that 
country, and addressed ‘himself to king Radbod, but 
without success; and he was -obliged to return to his 
monastery in England. Winbert dying soon after, Win- 
frid was unanimously chosen abbot. He did all that in 
his power lay to decline his promotion, alleging that he 
was called’ to the conversion of infidels. Though he 
was not able then to prevail, he shortly after urged the 
same motive with such success, as to engage Daniel, 

the learned and pious bishop of Winchester, to procure 
that his demission should be accepted, and another no. 
minated abbot in his place. 

After having staid two years in coud he set out 
for Rome in 719, and presented himself to pope Gregory 
iI. begging his apostolic blessing, and authority that he 
. might preach the faith to infidels. The pope, fixing his 
eyes upon him; asked him, if he brought with him com- 
mendatory letters from his diocesan. Hereupon Win- 
frid delivered into his hands letters from.the aforesaid 
bishop Daniel, by which he was strongly recommended 
to his holiness. Gregory having read them, and con- 
versed some t.me with the saint, began to treat him with. © 
extraordinary marks of kindness and esteem,. and gave 
him an ample commission to preach the faith to all the 
infidel nations of Germany. He bestowed on him ma- 
ny holy. relicks, and dismissed him with his blessing, and 
letters of recommendation to all Christian princes in his: 
way. ‘The holy missionary lost no time, but taking the 
road of Germany, crossed the Lower Alps, and travelling 
through Bavaria into Thuringia, there began his aposto- 
lical tunctions. He not only baptized great numbers of 
infidels, but.also brought the Christians he found already 
established in Bavaria, and in the provinces adjoining to 
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Frarice, (espécially the priests and bisHops) to reforng 
many irregularities, and to live in a manner agreeable to 
the precepts of the gospel, and. to the holy canons of thd 
church: for the commerce of the heathens had almose 
extinguished in themi the sense of the pure maxints of 
their faith. Winfrid hearing soon after, that, by thd 


- death of Radbod, Charles Martel was become master of 


Friseland, and that a door was ‘there opened ‘for the 


preaching of the gospel, he hastened thither, and, dur« 


ing three years, joined his labours with St Willebrord to 
the great increase of the faith ; till, understanding that 
St Willebrord intended to make him his successor in 
the episcopal charge, he was alarmed, and left that 
mission. For his.excuse, he alleged that the pope had 
enjoined him a commission to preach the gospel to the 
heathens in Germany. From Friseland he went into 
Hesse, and part of Saxony; and, wherever he came, bap: 
tized many thousands of idolaters, destroyed temples, 
and built churches. He acquainted pope Gregory with 
_ this wonderful success, by a letter which he ¢dnt by one 
of his fellow-labourers, and at the same time consulted 
his holiness upon several difficulties that occurred in his 
ministry. The pope gave glory to God, and congratu¢ 


lated him by a'letter, in which he commanded him to. 


repair to Rome. Winftid immediately obeyed the or 
der, and arrived there in 723. Gregory required of him 
‘a confession of his faith, as is usual with regard to br 
shops elect before their consecration. He likewise -put 
him several questions concerning his missions and con- 
verted countries, and, after a few days, ordained him 
‘bishop. Willibald says, that on this occasion the pope 


changed his rugged northern name of Winfrid into that , 


of Boniface : but he could only confirm that change 5 


for we find, by the saint’s letters, that he then bore the — 


name of Boniface, joining with it that of Winfrid. The 
saint took an oath to maintain the purity of faith, and 
the unity of the church ; a copy of which, written with 


his own hand, he laid upon the tomb of St Peter. Pope 


Gregory gave him a bcok of select canons of the church, 
to serve him for a rule in his conduct, and by letters 


a 
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recommended him to Charles Martel, and to all bishops | 
and princes wherever he should have occasion to travel. 
The saint returning to his mission in Hesse, continued 
his spiritual conquests, and cut down a tall oak conse- — 
crated to Jupiter, the timber of which he employed ia 
building a chapel in honour of the prince of the apos- 
tles. He founded many churches, and a monastery at 
Orfordt. The harvest growing daily upon his hands, 
he procured a new supply of labourers from England, 
whom he stationed in Hesse and Thuringia. In 732, 
Gregory HI..succeeding to the pontificate, St Boniface 
sent messengers to Rome, to consult him upon several 
difficulties. Gregory shewed these deputies great respect, 
and sent by them a pall for St Boniface, to be used by 
him only when he celebrated the divine mysteries, or 
consecrated bishops, He at tht same time constituted 
him archbishop and primate of all Germany, with power 
to erect new bishoprics where he should see it expedient, 
‘The saint went hinself to Rome, for the third time, in 
738, to visit the tombs of the apostles, and to confet 
with his holiness about the churches he had founded. . 
The pope received him as a living saint, and appointed 
him legate of the apostolic see in Germany. Boniface, 
on his return to that country, was called into Bavaria 
by the duke Odilo, to reform several abuses. Finding - 
only one bishopric in that country, namely Passaw, he 
established three others, Saltzburgh (0), Freisinghein and 


(3) The conversion of the Bojarti or Bavarians, is recorded by the 
author of the short history of that event, entitled Quomede Bozerss, 
Sects sunt Christiant, written in 858,‘ published by Canisius, (T. 2. 
Léct: Antiqu.) by Du Chesne, (T. 2. Franc. Script.) by Dubravius 
_ bishop of Olnrutz, (in Collect. Scriptor. Hist. Boémics, p. 15.) and 

by Hansie (Germania Sacre, T. 2. p. 35+) We have also a his~ 
tory of it in the lives of Rupert, St Virguling, and other eminent bi- 
shops of Saltzburg, published by Canisius, (Ant. Lect. T. 3. part 2. | 
p. 282.) St Rupert or Rodbert, pronaunced Robett, was of the 
blood royal of France, and the zeatous and holy bishop of Worms, 
who, # 699, preached the faith in Bavaria, and built at Juvavia or 
Juvava, now Saltzburgh, a. stately cathedral, an abbey for monks, 
—@nd a numnery called Nonberg, in which he appointed Edintruda first - 
abbess, a holy virgin whom he sent for from his own diocese, and 
whose name seems English. St Robert, in the decline of his health, 
. | appointed 
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Ratisbon, which division the pope confirmed. in 739. 
The holy primate soon after established three new bi- 
shoprics, at Erford for Thuringia, at Baraburgh for Hesse, 
since translated to Paderborn, and at Wurtzburgh for 
Franconia: he added a fourth at Achstat, in the pala- 
tinate of Bavaria. 

Gregory III. dying in November 741, his successor 
Zachary, upon application made to him by St Boniface, 
again confirmed all he Had done in settling the church 
of Germany. At that time happened a-‘memorable re- 
- volution in France, in which that crown was transferred 
Into a new family, fruitful in great princes and valiant 
heroes. Charles Martel, mayor of the palace, having 
governed France twenty-six years with great valour and 
prudence, having conquered Burgundy. and Aquitain, 
humbled the Saxons, and often defeated the Saracens, 
who made formidable, invasions from their late settle- 


appointed Vitalis bishop of Saltzburgh, and returning to Worms, there 
died soon after in 718, on Faster-day, 27th of March. Many mira- 
cles honoured his tomb. Aventinus places the mission of St “Rupert 
in 570: Mezgerus in 589, conformably to the popular tradition of 
the church of Saltzburgh. But Mabilton, Valois, Hansiz, and Pic- 
kius, produce strong proofs for deferring it to 696- Bernard Pez, in 
a letter prefixed to his edition of the Acts of St Trudpert the mar- 
‘ tyr, endeavoured to confirm the date of Mezgerus ; and was support- 
ed by Palignesethe historian of Saltzburgh and by Meichelbeck, Hist. 
Frising. T. 2. diss. 1. Hansiz made a solid reply, Re.pons. ad epts 
tolam Pezit, p. 7 and is followed by the most judicious critics. 

This see,of Sdltzburgh had been long vacant, when St Boniface or- 
‘dained one John bishop thereof in 739. St Virgilius, an Irishman, 
coming through France, brought from king Pepin recommendatory 
letters to Odilo duke of Bavaria, and was by his means made bishop 
of Saltzburgh in 746, according to Pagi, or rather in 766. He 
planted the faith in Carinthia, and appointed Modestus first bishop of 
that country. St Virgilias died in 784. Hansiz shews, against Pagi, 
that there were not two in Germany. of this name, and that this Vir- 
gilius is the same whose opinion about the Antipodes St Boniface 
mistook, as if he had taught another sun and moon, and another race 
of men, who descended not.from Adam, and were not redeemed by 
' Christ : which would have been heresy (Ger. Sac. T. 2. p. 84+) 
‘Thus we understand in what sense St Boniface is said to have esta- 
bijshed or restored the bishopric of Saltzburgh. That city. rose from 
the ruins of Juvava, which was destroyed by Attila, In honour of 
St Rupert, the archiepiscopal see was.afterward transferred thither 
from Lorch, or Laureacum, the ancient capital of Noricum, 
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‘ments in Spain, died in 741, being fifty or fifty-five 

years old. Since the dignity of mayor of the palace 
was become hereditary, the title of duke and prince of 
France had been added toit. By the death of Charles, 
his eldest son, Carloman, became mayor and prince of 
Austrasia, or Lorrain, and that part of Germany which 
was then subject to France. He subdued Odilo and 
‘Thierry, the former duke of Bavaria, and the latter of 

Saxony, and made them tributary ; but it was his chief 


aim to consult by peace the happiness of his people, to - 


protect religion, and to cultivate the useful arts. He 
bent his whole authority to second the zeal.of our saint 
in all his undertakings.. Two impostors were stirred up 
by the devil to disturb the infant church of Germany: 
‘The one, Adalbert, a Frenchman, pretended to know 
the secrets of hearts, gave his own hair and the parings - 
of his nails. as relicks, and wrote his own life, filled 
with absurd pretended miiracles, enthusiasm, and pride. 
_ The other, called Clement, a Scotsman, rejected the 
canons or the ecclesiastical laws, taught that Christ, in 
his descent into hell, delivered all the souls of the damn- 
ed: he also held heterodox opinions concerning predesti- 
mation. St Boniface, in a council in Germany, condemn- 
ed them both in 742; Carloman caused them to be con- 
fined in close prison, and the sentence of our saint and 
his council was afterward confirmed by the pope in a 
synod at Rome in 745 (1). St Boniface held another 
council, in 743, at Leptines, now Lessines, a palace of 
the kings of Austrasia, near Ath, in the. diocese’ of 
Cambray. Prince Carloman, finding him a man full of © 
the science of the saints, ‘and of the spirit of God, list- 
ened to his advice in all things relating to the salvation 
of his soul. By the saint’s pious discourses, ‘his heart 
was daily more and more inflamed with divine love, till 
‘despising the world in the height of its glory, he recom- 
mended his estates and his son Drogo to Pepin the short, 
. his younger brother, and disengaged himself from all 
the ties of the world. He then went to Rome witha 
splendid retinue, and having visited the tombs of the 
6 a and other holy places of that city, and dismissed 


(.) Conc. T. 6. p: 14, £5. and St Bonif. ep. 138. 
Vou. VI. | G 
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his attendants, he received from the hands of pope Za- 
chary the monastic habit, and retiring to mount Soracte, 
built there a monastery called St Sylvester’s. The 
neighbourhood of Rome drew thither so many visitants, 
especially among the French lords who lived in that 
_ city, that, to avoid this distraction, by the advice of the 
pope, he withdraw to Mount Cassino, where he lived 
‘several years with great fervour and humility, as the au- 
thor of the chronicle of Mount Cassino, Eginhard in his 
annals, and other historians of that age, testify. He 
chose and discharged with great cheerfulness the mean- 
est offices, often served in the kitchen, kept the sheép 
of the monastery, and worked like a day-labourer in the 
garden. In this he had before his eyes the example of 
many English-Saxon kings who had done the same. 
Ceolwulph, king of the Northumbers, to whom Bede 
dedicated his history, -was the eighth among them who 
had then exchanged his regal crown for the cowl of a 
monk, taking the habit at Lindisfarne in 737, as Hove- 
den, Simeon of Durham, and Matthew of Westminster, 
‘relate. Inthe same year Frisisgithe, queen of the West- 
Saxons, going to Rome, there took the religious veil. 
Carloman was doubtless encouraged by these heroic ex- 
amples. Being sent into France for certain affairs of his 
Order, he died holily at Vienne, in 755. His brother 
Pepin the Short became mayor of the palace for the 
whole kingdom, till, in 752, he was chosen king by 
the unanimous consent of the whole nation, when the 
removal of Childeric III. put an end to the Merovingian | 


years, under twenty-two successive reigns of kings in Paris. The 
Carlovingian line, so called from Charles Martel, possessed the crown 
during fourteen reigns, and terminated in Lewis V. in 987, who died 
withont issue. The nobility passing by his wncle Charles, duke of 
Lorrain, chose Hugh Capet, son of Hugh the Great, the powerful 
count of Paris, who defeated Charles, and imprisoned him far life. 
The Capetian race of French kings reigns to this day, but was sub- 
divided into two younger branches ; the Valesian, which began in 
Philip VI. of Valois, in 1328 ; and that of Bourbon, which was call- 
ed to the throne in Henry LV. in 1587, apd was descended from feed 
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ters and various consultations, was timorous in deci- 
sions, nor did he appear as an actor in this delicate affair. 
Pope ‘Zachary, as Eginhard, Otto and others relate, up- 
on the application of the states of the realm, answered, 
that 1 was better he should be king, in whom the whole 
supreme power and authority were lodged (d), and in 


bert, fourth son of St Lewis, count of Clermont, who marrying 
Beatrix of Bourbon, his posteriry took that title. a 
(7) The kings of France of the first race, from Clovis IJ. son of 
Dagobert I. in 643, to Childeric IL]. in 752, during ten reigns suce 
cessively through a whale country, had given themselves up to an 
inactive life, and were sunk in indolence, never concerning them- 
selves with the state; in which the supreme authority was entrusted, 
to the mayar of the palace: and this magistracy was often the cause 
of wats, and became at length hereditary. Thus the kings were 
merely titular. This form of government was a source of continual 
factions, and other disorders,,very prejudicial to the public weal. — 
The crown, in all the barbarous nations which came from the North, 
_ was originally elective, as Robertson shews in his learned prelimi. 
nary discourse to his history of Scotland; but among the French, 
and most others; it soon became hereditary. The constitution of 
the French government being become inconsistent with itself, on 
this .accasion it was judged necessary.to restoré the original form, 
and for this purpose to transfer the crown upon him whotn the laws 
of the state had already vested with the whole regal power and aus 
thority. ChiJderic III. surnamed the Stupid, having been titular 
king nine yeats, was shaved a monk at Sithiu or St Bertin’s, in 752, 
aod died there in 755. On the answets of the two popes Zachary. 
and Stephen III. see Eginhard, (in Vita Caroli M.) Otto bishop of. 
Frisingen, (in Chron.) Annales Loiseliani, Fuldenses 8 Bertiniaai : 
Lambertus Schafnaburgensis,; Ado, &c. Also Natalis Alexander 
oe 8. diss. 2. p. g85.) Spelman (in Glossar.) F. Daniel, T. 1. 
ezeray; Dom Macr, Chronologie Univ: &c. Afterward Pepin 
professed himfelf penitent, and begged absolution of pope Stephen 
HIT. if in this transaction he had sinned by secret ambition or othere 
wise; See Mem. de I’Acad. T. 6. and Abregé Chronol. de lhis- 
toire de France, par M. Henault. ; 
How difficult soever it may be to excuse Pepin from taking ambi 
tious steps to prepare the way for this revolution, as F. Longueval 
takes netice, (Hist. de ’Eglise de France, T. 4. 1.12.-p. 352.) the 
€ase is very different as to the person’ who only acquiesced in an- 
unanimous. resolution taken by those who were best acquainted with 
tight and law in succession, which till then seemed only hereditary 
under certain restrictions, as frequent examples in the Freach, Eng- 
Ksh, and other new kingdoms, of the same original, from the north- 
érn transmigrations shew. Pope Zachary’s answer is said to have. 
been, Me/tus esse tilum vocari regem, apud quem summa potestas cor. 
sisteret, (Annales Bgrtiniani ad an. 749. Eginhard, &c.) See 
Ga.  Spelmax 
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this decision all.parties peaceably acquiesced ; judging 


that the state could not have two kings at the same time. 
All writers conspire in giving the highest commendations 
_ to the princely virtues of Pepin, whose zeal for religion, 


and love of the church and of holy men, could only be - 


rivalled by his consummate experience, wisdom, and va- 
lour, by which he laid the foundation of that high pitch 
of power and glory to which his son carried the French 
empire. The new king, desiring:to be crowned by the 
most holy prelate in his dominions, insisted upon the 
ceremony being performed by St Boniface. This was 


done at Soissons, where our saint presided in a synod 


of bishops, and all the states of the French kingdom 
assisted at the coronation.. St Boniface, in his first coun- 
cil in Germany, is styled legate of St Peter.. From the 
councils of Lessines and Soissomns, he appears to have been 


legate of the apostolic see in France no less than in Ger. . 


many. In 746, he intreated pope Zachary to send a 
‘bishop legate into France, that he might be eased.of that 
burden. The pope refused to grant this request: but 
allowed him, by a singular privilege, to choose whom he 
thought best qualified to be his successor in Germany 
.after his death. The saint had been some years arch- 
bishop of Germany before he fixed his metropolitan see 


enn SSS 
Spelman in Glossar. The circumstances of the dethroning of Chil- 
deric, and of Pepin’s election, are related so differently, and the 
true history is so obscure, that it is easy for every writer to give it 
his own gloss. Eckhard.(Comment. de rebus Francie Orientalis et 
Episcopatus Wirceburgensis, IT’. 2. Wirceburgi, 1729) shews that St 
Boniface had no share in this revolution, nor even was pleased with 
it.. Otherwise, he would rather have been sent on the embassy to 
pope Zachary than Burchard bishop of Wurtzburg, and Fulrad ab- 
bot of St Denys. Nor would the authors of St Bonifice’s life have 
passed over such an occurrence udder Pepin’s successors, or the 
saint been silent in his writings. Mabillon and Pagi place this re- 
‘volution in 751: but Von Eckhard more probably in 752, in which 
the chronicle of Fontenelle (apud Du Chesne, T. 3. p. 386.) men- 
tions the retreat of Theodoric, son of Childeric, who was sent at the 
same time to the abbey of Funtenelle in Normandy. That the elet- 
tion of Pepin was unanimous, and a transaction of the whole nation, 
and of all the powers that could be consulted in it, is proved in 
note 43 on Serarius Rerum Moguaticar. by Georgius Christianus 
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in any particular city. Cologne was at first judged the 
most proper, it being then the metropolis: but Gervilio, 
the bishop of Mentz, having been deposed in a council, 
that city was pitched upon, in 745. Pope Zachary sub- 
jected to this new metropolitan church the bishoprics 
_ of Tongres, Cologne, Worms, Spire, Utrecht ; also all 
those which St Boniface -had erected, and’ those which 
before were subject to the see of Worms, namely, Stras- 
burg, Aufburg, Constance, and Coire. Thus was Mentz 
made the meiropolitan church of all Germany ; for Tri- 
ers was then comprised in France. Shortly after Co- 
logne, and, in process of time, many other churches, 
were raised to the dignity: of archbishoprics, though, in 
honour of St Boniface, Mentz has always retained the 
primacy. : 

To assist him in planting the spirit of meekness ‘and 
christian piety -in a fierce and uncivilized nation, St 
Boniface invited over from England many holy men, 
and religious women. Among these were St Wigbert, 
St Burchard, bishop of Wurtzburg, St Willibald, bi- 
shop of Eichstad, and St Lullus: and, among the holy 
virgins were St Lioba, our saint’s cousin, St Thecla, — 
St Walburge, Bertigita, and Contruda, to whom he > 
committed the direction of several nunneries which he 
erected in Thuringia, Bavaria, and other places. In 746, 
he laid the foundation of the great abbey of Fuld or 
Fulden, which continued long the most renowned semi- 
nary of piety and learning in all that part of the world. 
The abbot is now a prince of the empire, lord of a very _ 
extensive territory, and is styled primate of ail the ab- 
bots in Germany, and chancellor to the empress. St 
Boniface had, several years before, founded a monastery 
at Fridislar, in honour of St Peter, another at Hamen- 
burg, in honour of St Michael, and one at Ordorfe, in 
honour of the same archangel, in all which the monks 
gained their livelihood by the labour of their hands. 
‘he pastoral care of so many churches did not hinder — 
this holy man from extending his zeal to remote coun. 
tries, especially to that which gave him birth. Ethel- 
bald, king of Mercia, was a lover of justice, and liberal 
tothe poor; but sullied these virtues by abominable lusts, 
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abstaining from matrimony, that he might wallow in 
filthy incontinency ; and his scandalous example was 
imitated by many of his courtiers. St Boniface, touch- 
ed to the quick at the news of such scandals, in 745 
wrote to this prince a strong remonstrance and exhorta- 
tion to penance,’ putting him in mind how base it was 
for him to be the slave of lust, to the injury of God, by 
‘whose benefit he ruled so great a nation: and how hei- 
nous a crime it was to set such an example to his sub- 
jects. (e) Hetells him, that chastity is so’ highly prized _ 
among the pagan inhabitants of old Saxony, that if a 
married woman was convicted of adultery, or a virgin of 
fornication, she was strangled, and her body burnt; and 
he who had dishonoured her, was hanged over her grave: 
or she was scourged on her back by women, and stab- 
bed with knives, first in one village, then in the next, 
and so round the country, till she expired under her tor- 
ments. ‘ If Gentiles, who know not God,” says the 
saint, “ have so great a zeal for chastisy, what ought to 
‘be your sentimeuts, who are a Christian, and a king?” 
He puts him in mind of the unhappy end of his pre- 
‘decesgor Ceolred, and of Osred, king of the Northum- 
_brians, both addicted to this shameful vice, and both | 
snatched away by suddén death, in the midst of their 
evil courses. From the gift of Croiland, mentioned by © 
Ingulphus, and from the laws of this king in favour of 
the church, and of the abbey of Ripendune, Natalis 
Alexander, and some others, think he becamé a sincere 
- penitent. He was slain soon after, in 755, by Beornred, 
a rebel who usurped his throne. (/) 
| (e) Parce ergo anime tuck, Aili clarifsime, parce multitudini populs, 
tuo pereuntis exemplo, de quorum amimabus redditurus es rationem. | St 
Binstfac. ep. 19. p. 70. et apud Gulielm. Malmesb. 1. 1. de Gestis 
Aingl. Regum. — ree eee Se 7 
(f) Acollection of St Boniface’slettets was published by Serrarius 
in 16053 but out of the hundred and fifty-two, of which it consists, 
only thirty-nine were writ by the saint, the rest beinglettersaddressed 
to him by popes, princes, bishops, and others. By his epistles it ap- 
pears, that in all his designs and actions, he had nothing in view but 
piety and the service of God. Dom Martenne and Dom Durand 
have given us a great number of other curious letters of St Boniface, 
(Thesaur, Anecdot, T. 9.) also nineteen homilies. In the fourth, St 
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St Boniface wrote a cireular letter to all the bishops, 
priests; deacons, canons, monks, nuns, and all: the 
people of England, conjuring them earnestly to join in 
holy prayer, to beg of God, who desires that all may 
be saved, that he would vouehsafe, in his infinite mer. | 
cy, to shower down his blessing upon the labours of all 
those who are employed in endeavouring to. bring souls 
to his saving knowledge.and holy love. He often de-- 
sired books to be sent him from England, especially the 
works of Bede, whom he calls a lamp of the church (2). 
He intreated the abbess Edburge (3) to send him the 
" epistles of St Peter written in letters of gold, to inspire 

carnal men with the greater respect, and to satisfy his 
devotion to that apostle, whom he calls the patron of his 
mission. Writing to the abbot Aldhetius, (4) he begs 
that he would cause the sacrifice of the mass to be of- 
fered for the souls of those missionaries who were lately 
deceased. In several other epistles, he mentions the 
‘mmutual contract of charity between the missionaries 
abroad, and the priests and monks in England, that 
they should reciprocally pray for their deceased bre- 
thren. Ina letter toa nun, (5) he mentions how much 
he had to suffer in his misston from the pagans, from 
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(2) Ep. 9. p- 73- (3) Ep. 28. (4) Ep. 26. (5) E.16. p. 75. 
Boniface, speaking of the necessity of confession, says, * If we should 
conceal our sins, God will discover them publicly in spite of us, And - 
it is better to confess them to one man, than to be eet exposed, 
and covered with confusion for them in the sight of all the imhabi- 
tants of heaven, earth, and hell.’ "[Hom. 4. p. 195.}] We have m 
D’Acheri’s Spicilegium, T. 9- a collection of canons drawn up by St 
Boniface for the direction of the clergy ; also his sermon On me Bap- 
tismal Renunciation, published in Thesaurus Anecdotorum novissimus, 
auctore D. Bern. Pez. Bened.abbate Mellicensi, Augustee Vindelico- 
rum. An. 1529. T. 3. parte 2. Col. 3. The style of this saint’s wri- 
- tings is clear, grave, and simple. He every where in them breathes 
an apostolical spirit, and his thoughts are just and solid. The saint’s 
letters are all written in Latin, though, as Verstegan, our most learned 
antiquarian takes notice, the language of the English Saxons, and 
of most parts of Getmany, was then so nearly the same, that these 
missionaries seem not to have stood in need of interpreters. St Bo- 
niface held at least eight councils in Bavaria, Thuringia, Austrasia, 
and Neustria; on which see Concilia Germania, edita'a' D. Joan. 
Fred. Schannat & P. Jos. Hartzeim, S, J. T. 1. Sec. 8¢ Colonix, 
1759 | : 
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false Christians, and even from ecclesiastics of debauch- 
ed morals. Yet the ardour of his charity made him 


continually to thirst after greater sufferings, and espe-— 


cially after the honour of laying down his life for the 


love of him who died for us. Ina letter to Cuthbert, 


archbishop of Canterbury (6), treating of the-duties of 
_ pastors, he says, “ Let us fight for the Lord in these 
days of bitterness and affliction. If this be the will of 
God, let us die for the holy laws of our fathers, that 
Wwe may arrive with them at the eternal inheritance. 
Let us not be dumb dogs, sleeping. centinels. hirelings 
that fly at the sight of the wolf; but watchful and dil1- 
gent pastors, preaching to the great and small, to the 
rich and poor, to every age and condition, being instant 
in season, and out of season.” St Boniface, in his ho- 
milies, most frequently inculcates the obligation and 
sanctity of the baptismal vows. 


This apostle of so many nations thought he.had yet . 


done nothing, so long as he had not spilt his blood for. 
Christ, and earnestly desired to attain to that happiness. 
Making use of the privilege which pope Zachary had 
granted him of choosing his successor, he consecrated 
St Lullus, an Englishman, formerly monk of Malmes- 


bury, archbishop of Mentz, in 754, leaving him to fi-. | 


nish the churches which he had begun in. Thuringia, 


and that of Fuld, and conjuring him to apply himself 


strenuously to the conversion of the remaining idolaters, 

He wrote a letter to Fulrad (g), abbot of St Denys. 
(6, Ep. 105. 

(g) Pope Stephen II. was at that time come into Francé, in 753, 


to implore th¢ protection of king Pepin against Aistulphus, king of 
the Lombards, who threatened Rome itself. Pepin received him at — 


Pont-yon, a royal palace near Langres, with the greatest marks of 
honour, met him three miles from his castle, prostrated before him, 
and without suffering him to alight, attended him on foot. The 
pope passed the winter in the monastery of St Denys, where he fell 
so dangerously sick, that he was given over by the physicians: but 
was miraculously cured in the manner following. After prayers for 
his health, whilst he was alone in the church belonging to that 
monastery, he was favoured with a vision of §S. Peter, Paul, and Dio- 
nysius. This last told him he was restored to his health, and that he 
should return prosperously to his see, and bade him consecrate in that 


church 


t 


| 
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begging him to make this choice of St Lullus agreeable 
to king Pepin, and, as his infirmities admonished him 
that he had not long to remain in this world, he con- 
jured that prince to take into his favour and protection _ 
his disciples, who were almost all strangers, etther 
priests dispersed in many places for the service of the 
church, or monks assembled in his little monastery, 
where they were employed in instructing children. He 
says, that the priests lived on the frontiers of the pa- 
gans, very poor and destitute, and that they were able 
to get their bread, but not clothing, unless they were 
assisted. Pepin granted his request, and pope Stephen 
II. confirmed his nomination of Lullus, and his resig- 
nation of the see of Mentz, 1n order that he might go. 
and preach the gospel to those nations which still re- 
mained unconverted. 

The saint, looking upon himself as devoted to labour 
in the conversion of infidels, and being at liberty to. 
follow the call of heaven, would not allow himself any 
repose, ‘so long as he saw souls perishing in the shades 
of darkness, and his extreme desire of martyrdom seem- 
ed to give him a foresight. of his approaching déath. 
Having therefore settled his church, and put all ‘things 
' in the best order possible, he set out, with certain zeal- 
ous companions, to preach to the savage infidel inhabi- 
tants of the northern parts of East-Friesland. Having 
converted and baptized some thousands among them, 
eer 
church an altar to God, in memory of the two apostles whom he 
there saw present. ‘I arose,” says the pope, “ and finding, myself 
perfectly restored to my health and strength, was for consecrating 
the altar that moment. But they that attended me thought I raved, 
and would not suffer me to do it, till I had related to them, and — 
likewise to the king, what had happtned.’? Thisthe pope attested 
jn a letter still extant. (Conc. T. 6. p. 1648, et apud Hilduin. in 
 Areopageticis. See Anastasius, p. 1628. Mabillon, T. 4. Act. Ord. 
S. Bened. p. 304. Nat. Alex. Sec. viii. Art.6.) He granted many 
privileges to the abbey, and consecrated the altar, and left on it the 
pall which he then wore to perpetuate the memory of his miraculous. 
recovery. It is there shewn to this day. This pope is highly com- 
mended for his piety and great alms-deeds, and.cannot be suspected 
of a forgery. He is by some called Stephen III. because one of the 
same name was elected before him, but did not live to receive epis- 
¢opal consecration. | 
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he appointed the eve of Whitsunday to administer to 
the Neophytes the sacrament of confirmation in the open 
fields, in the plains of Dockum, near the banks of: the 
little rivulet Bordne. » He pitched there a tent, and was 
waiting, in prayer, the arrival of the new cotiverts, 
when, behold, instead of friends, a band of enraged 
infidels appeared on the plain all in arms, and coming 
up, rushed into his tent. The servants that were with 
the holy martyr were for defending his life by fighting ; 
but he would not suffer it, declaring that the day hé had 
_ long waited for was come, which was to bring him to 
the eternal joys of the Lord. He encouraged the rest 
to meet, with cheerfulness and constancy, a death which 
‘was to them the gate of everlasting life. While he was 
_ thus employed, the pagans attacked them sword in hand, 
and put them all to death. St Boniface suffered in the 
_seventy-fifth year of his age, on the sth of June, in the 
year of Christ 755. With him were martyred fifty-two 
companions, ef whom the principal persons were Eoban 
bishop, Wintrung, Walter, and Adelhere, priests; Ha- 
mund, Strichald, and Bosa, deacons ; Waccar, Gunder- 
har, Williker, and Hadulph, monks: the rest were lay- 
men. The barbarians expected to have a great booty 
of gold and siiver in the: baggage of the holy martyrs, 
but found nothing in their trunks but relicks and books, — 
which they scattered about the fields, or hid in ditches 
and marshes. Some of these things were afterwards 
-found, and of them three books are still preserved in 

the monastery of Fuld, or Fulden: namely, a book of 
the gospels, writ in St Boniface’s own hand ; a copy of 
a harmony or canons of the New Testament, and a third 
book, which is stained with the martyr’s blood, and 
contains the letter of St Leo to Theodorus, bishop of 
Frejus, and the discourse of St Ambrose on the Holy 
Ghost, with his treatise, De boro mortis; or, On the Ad- 
vantage ef Death. The body of St Boniface ‘was first 
carried to Utrecht, thence-to Mentz, and lastly to Fuld,: 
where it was deposited by St Lullus, as the saint himself 
had desired (uw). It is to this day regarded as the great- 


(4) The history of the dedication of the church of Fulda, and = 
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eft treasure of that monastery. The cdntinuators of 
- Bollandus have given us, under the title of Analecta 
Bonufactana, a long history of an incredible number of 
miracles down to this present time, which have been 
swrought by God at the relicks, and through the inter. 
cession of St Boniface. 

He who sincerely loves God, rejoices with this martyr 
to sacrifice to his honour his life, and whatever he has 
received of his bounty. With his whole strength he. 
consecrates all his faculties eternally to the glorious and 
holy functions of divine love. He prays and labours, 
without intermission, that God alone may reign in his 
own soul, and ardently desires, that all tengués may 
never cease to sound forth his praises, and that all crea- 
tures may have but one heart, always to be employed 
with the angels and blessed spirits, in doing his will, in 
loving him, and in glorifying his adorable name. | There 
is no danger to which such a one would not with joy 
expose himself; nothing so difficult that he would nat 
undertake, that one soul might be converted to God, 
He would rejoice to lay down his life a thousand times, 
wereé it possible, to hinder one offence against the divine 
majesty. Baronius (7) pathetically exhorts the Germans 
to consider what men their apostles were, and what were 
the maxims of the gospel they received from them : for 
with these their holy pastors and teachers, who will sit 
with the supreme judge .at the last day, _— will be 
- confronted, and judged by them. 


ON THE SAME DAY, 


St Doroturus of Tyre, M. He was a priest, some 
say bishop, of Tyre in Phoenicia, and suffered much for 
the faith under Dioclesian, as the ancient martyrologies 
testify. “He is said to have stirvived his torments, and 
to have reached the times of Julian the apostate. 


(7) Baron. ad Ann. 723. n. 16, & ad Ann. 9775. h. 30. T. 9. 


the translation of the relicks of St Boniface, with the life of St Fi- 

gil the abbot, who succeeded St Sturmius in 818, and whose name 

occurs in the calendars on the 17th of December, 1 is extant very, well 
written ay ca an eye-witness, 3 and monk of that house. 
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St Theophanes, Anastasius the librarian, and the — 


modern Greeks, tell us, that he completed his martyr- 


dom at Odyssopolis in Thrace (a). Another Doro~ 


THEUs, a martyr, chamberlain of Dioclesian, is men- 


tioned by Eusebius (1 ;, and honoured with St Gorgo- - 


nius ; see the oth of September. The ‘same. historian 
speaks of a third DororueEus, a priest of Antioch in the 
same age, a-most holy man, and perfectly skilled in the 
scriptures, and in the Hebrew tongue (2). 


- St Dorotrneus, Abbot. He was surnamed the 
Theban, because a native of Thebesin Egypt. He re- 
tired first into a monastery, but after having learned for 
some time the exercises of an ascetic life under the most 
‘experienced masters, he shut himself up in a cavern in 
a wilderness nine miles from Alexandria, on the road to 
Nitria. Here he lived in most austere abstinence and 
labour. During the greatest part of the day, even mn 


the most scorching heat of the sun, he picked up and. 


carried stones, and built cells for other hermits ; at night 
he made cords and baskets: of palm-tree leaves, by 
which’ he earned six ounces of bread a-day, with a 
handful of herbs; which was his whole subsistence. His 
_watchings were incredible ; nor would he allow himself 
any indulgence in his old age. When his disciples in- 
treated him to afford a little.more rest to his enfeebled 
body, his answer was: “ This enemy would destroy 
me: therefore I am resolved to be before-hand with it, 
and keep it in subjection.” It happened that his disci- 
_ ple, Palladius, spying an aspic in the well, durst not 

drink of the water.” But the holy abbot making the 


sign of the cross upon the cup, drank, and said: “In | 


the présence of the cross of Christ, the devil loseth his 


a ST RE ET STS 

(1) L. 8. Hist.c.1.& 6. (2) Ib. 1. 7. ¢. 32. & Nicephor, 
‘Calixt.1.6.c.35. 9° °° ant 

(a) The Synopsis of the lives of the prophets, apostles, and disci 
ples, which bears the name of Dorotheus of Tyre. is the work of 
a modern Greek of no account, stuffed with fables, of which it 
was a fruitful source to Nicephorus Calixtus, a credulous and inju- 
dicioussGreek, compiler of ecclesiastical history in the fourteent 


century. See Bellarmin de Scriptor. Tillemont, &c. - 
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power.” This Palladius, upon his coming into the wil- 
derness, chose St Dorotheus, who had then lived'an an- 
choret in the same austere manner, sixty years, for his 
first master. The saint died towards the end of the 
fourth century, and is honoured in the Greek Menza. 

- Palladius gives the foregoing account, of his life in 
the second chapter of the Lausiac history: and Sozo- 
men, 1. 6. c. 29. He mentions another: Dororueus, 
who also lived in the fourth age, and was the spiritual 
director of a monastery of three hundred nuns. Ibid. 
ec. 36(a). Anda third, an eminent anchoret at the 
same time near Antinois, c. 97. Another Dorotsueus, - 
surnamed the Archimandrite, whom many have con- 
founded with the Theban, flourished two hundred years 
later near Gaza, was author of twenty-four Ascetic Doc-. 
trines, and in his monastery lived St Dositheus (0). . 


a 


(a) These Dorotheuses were superiors of hermits who lived ia 
separate cells: consequently neither could be the Dorotheus who 
wrote twenty-four doctrines or discourses extant, who speaks of the 
office of a cellerer, [Doctr. 18.] and in other passages discovers him- 
self to have been an abbot of Cenobites, who lived together in a mo- 
nastery. We have also eight letters of spiritual advice addressed to 
monks, by the same hand: in the last of which mention is made of 
the tyranny of the Saracens, who date their Hegita, or commence- 
ment under Mahomet, in 622, and‘ who conquered Damascus and’ 
Phoenicia in 635, and Palestine two years after. 

_ (6) In the life of St Dositheus, it is related that Dorotheus the 

Archimandrite retired to the monastery of abbot Seridus near Gaza, 
and found there two excellent old men, Barsanuphius and abbot John 

‘the prophet. From Evagrius, 1. 4. c. 33. it is clear that St Barsa- 
nuphias, an Egyptian, was born in the close of the fifth century, 
came to this monastery near Gaza, and there shut himself up ina cell 

~ In 540, and had lived a recluse above fifty years, famous for many 
miracles, when Evagrius wrote his history in 594, in the twelfth year 
of Tiberius. Dorotheus made his profession in this house when 
Barsanuphius. was an old man ; consequently he flourished in the de- 
clension of the sixth century. A Studite monk, author of a preface 
to his Doctrines, assures us, that he zealously opposed the here~y of 
Severus the Eutychian, which was espoused, by another Dorotheus 
and a Barsanuphius, very different from*heé“saint, above mentioned 3; 
and he exceedingly extols this St Dorotheus’s spirit of prayer, humi- 
lity, meekness, and self-denial, which also appears from his works, and 
the life of St Dositheus, from which F. Janning has collected his most 
’ instructive and edifying methods of forming his disciples to obedience, 
humility, prayer, and every perfect virtue. (Junii, ‘I. 1. p. 597-) St 
Be | | Dorotheus _ 


- 


o4 @® YLEIDIUS, Bo June 2, 


Sr I:uprvus, B. C. Ilidius, called in French At-. 
LYRE, was the fourth bishop of Clermont m Auvergne 
from St Austremonius, and flourished in the fourth 
century. His great sanctity is extolled by St Gregory 
of Tours. He died about the year 385, on the sth of 
June, on which his festival is kept in his diocese and 
titular abbey, though his name occurs in the Roman 
martyrology on the 7th of July. His relicks are. — 
with singular veneration in the ancient Benedictin ab- 
bey in the suburb of Clermont (a), whith bears hiename, 


~ Derotheus has gathered together in his doctrines or Ascetic Dis- 
courses, excellent precepts and maxims of an interior life, gleaned 
from the instructions of the most experienced directors among the ane 
cient hermits. Abbot John de Rancé, the reformer of La Trappe, 
judged this work so profitable, that he translated it into French, for 
the use of his monks, prefixing a life of the author, compiled from 
several circumstances mentioned in the book itself. This Dorotheus 
informs us, that in his childhood he had such an aversion to learning, 
that he took up his book with as great repugnance as if it had been 4 
serpent : but having overcome this obstacle by application, his passion 
for reading became so strong, that the pleasure he found in reading, 
made him often forget to eat, drink and sleep, [Doctr, 10.] At his 
meals, he kept a book open by him to cast his eye on it, whilst he 
eat : and he had one on his pillow in the night, in which he often read 
till midnight, and again as often as he awaked. Having afterwards 
tenounced the world, he became a disciple of John, the Eiscis monk 
of Palestine, who was-surnamed the Prophet, and lived some time in 
the monastery of the abbot Seridus, but afterwards governed a great 
monastery between Gaza and Majuma. He intermingles instructive 
examples with his precepts, and principally inculcates self-denial, 
humility, meekness, obedience, and assiduous prayer, _ 

F. Stilting adds the life of his third abbot of the same name, called 
the Younger, who flourished in the eleventh century in Pontus nea# 
the Euxine sea. He takes notice that he could not find the name of 
any of these three abbots called Dorotheus in any public calendar ; 
though he doubts not but they were honoured among the saints iz 
some of the Oriental provinces ; for all writers honour them with that 


title, See P. Janningi D:ffertatio de tribus SS. Dorotheis prater S. - 


Derotheum, Ep. & Mart. &c. T 1, Junii, p. 591. | 

(2) Only seven Benedictip abbeys of the Congregation of St Maur 
are allowed to have regular abbots; viz. St Maur or Glanfeuil in 
Anjou, Chezal Benoit, in the diocese of Bourges, St Sulpicius’s at 
Bourges, St Vincent’s at Mans, St Martin’s at Scez, St Austin’s at 
Limoges, and St Allyre’s at Clermont. These abbots are elective 
and triennial. The other abbeys of this Congregation are ia the. 
hands ef commendatcry abbots, and are governed by ciaustra! priors: 


. oe a Se 
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is of the congregation of St Maur, and enjoys the pri- 
vilege of having ateguiar abbot. See St Gregory of 
Tours, 1.1. c. 40. Branche, Vies des SS. d’ Auvergne, 
1. 2. Savaron, Origin, Clarom. &c. 
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Sr NORBERT. ArcupisHop oF Macpexoure, Founp- 
ER OF THE PREMONSTRATENSIAN Orper, CC.” 


- From his life faithfully written by Hugh, his first disciple and succes 
_ soran the government ef his Order, abridged by Helyot, Hist. des 
Ordres Relig. T. 2. p. 164. Fleury, Papebroke, T. 1. Junii. 
808. and several works of F. Charles Lewis Hugo, abbot of 
Rival i in Lorrain, of this Order, and bishop of Ptolemais, in pare 
tibus Infidelium, who died at Etival in 1739. See especially his 
Life of St Norbert with curious notes in gto. printed at Luxem- 
bourg, 4704. His letters to the abbé de Lorkot, in defence of 
this life, at Nancy 4705, and his Annales Ordinis Prsemonstra- 
tensis, in fol. T. 2. at Nancy 1736. 


A. D. 1134. 


S, Nogpert was born at Santen in the duchy of 


Cleves, in 1080. His father Heribert, count of Gennep, 
was related to the emperor, and his mother derived her 
pedigree from the house of Lorrain. The rank’ which 
his birth gave him, was rendered more illustrious by the 
excellent qualifications of his mind and body. His ap- 
plication to his studies was equal to the quickness of his 
parts, and he went through his academical exercises 
with extraordinary applause. But being at first blinded 
by the flattery of the world, he suffered himself to be 
carried away by its pleasures and pastimes, and had no 
higher thoughts than how he might live in honour and 
at his ease. He even received the ecclesiastical tonsure 
with a worldly spirit ; and though he was instituted toa 
canonry at Santen, and ordained subdeacon, he neither 
changed his spirit nor his conduct. Being naturally in- 
clined to mirth and gaiety, he was the soul of a!] parties 
of pleasure, and, by living in a circle of diversions, he 


drowned his scyl in a round of vanities and trifling a-. 


musements, and was a stranger.¢o serious reflection on 
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himself, which would have opened his eyes. He would 
not be prevailed on to receive any higher orders for fear 
of a greater restraint on his conduct; and he led the 
same manner of life in the court,of his cousin the em- 
peror Henry LV. who appointed him his almoner. God 


beheld with compassion the heart of this young noble- © 


man enslaved to the world, in which he in vain sought 
that contentment and quiet of mind which no earthly 
advantages can afford, and which it is in the power of 
virtue alone to give. But to break his secret chains, an 
extraordinary grace was necessary : and God awakened. 
him from his spiritual lethargy by an alarming accident. 
-Norbert was riding to a village in Westphalia, called 
Freten, in pursuit of his pleasures, mounted on a horse 
richly caparisoned, and attended by only one servant, 
when, in the midst of a pleasant meadow, he was over- 
taken by a violent storm, accompanied with dreadful 
thunder and lightning. Finding himself at a great dis- 
tance from any shelter, he was overwhelmed with per- 
plexity and fear ; and whilst he was going on briskly, 
having set spurs to his horse, a ball of fire or lightning, 
‘with a loud clap of thunder, fell just before his horse’s 
feet, burned the grass, and cleft the earth. The poor 
beast, thus affrighted, threw his rider, who lay like one 
dead for near an hour. At last, coming to himself, like 
another Saul, he cried out to God, in the bitter com- 
punction of his heart: “ Lord, what wouldst thou have 
me to do?” ‘To which the divine grace interiorly sug 
gested this reply : “ Turn away from evil, and do good : 
seek after peace, and pursue it.” Being thus humbled 
in the full career of his passions, he became upon the 
spot a sincere penitent. Returning no more to the court, 
he withdrew to his canonry at Santen, there led a life of 
silence and retirement, wore a hair-shirt next his skin, 
and spent his time in tears, holy prayer and meditation. 
Now taking a’serious review of himself. and the world, 
he detested his past ingratitude to God, and his folly in 
serving a deceitful world, which mingles in all its ‘de- 
lights much gall and bitterness, far outweighing the false 
-and momentary pleasure. ‘The remembrance of the 
divine mercy which had spared him whilst many others 
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had been cut off in their sins; and in a, moment been 
buried in hell, pierced his heart to the quick, and drew 
daily from his eyes streams of tears, by which he en- 
deavoured to wash away the stains of his soul. The 
fire of divine love thus kindled in his heart, gained 
strength every day by his fidelity, and by fresh sup - 

plies of grace. But his conversion was completed by 
a retreat which he made in St Sigebert’s monastery 
near Cologne, and by the pious exhortations of Conon, 

the holy abbot of that house, who was made soon after 
bishop of Ratisbon. Norbert was at this time in the 
thirtieth year of his age. 

After his conversion, he employed two years In. pre- 
paring himself for the priesthood, which he received 
from the hands of the archbishop of Cologne, together 
with the order of deacon, his fervour seeming a sufficient — 
cause for such a dispensation. At the time of his ordi- 
nation, he appeared in a lamb-skin,cassock, tied with a 
cord, and thus published to the world, that from that 
moment he renounced all its-vanities. After his ordi- 
nation, he returned to Conon, and made under his di- 
rection a severe retreat of forty days to dispose himself, 
by tears, prayer and fasting, to say his first mass, which 
he came back to Santen to celebrate with his chapter. 
After the gospel was sung at high mass, he mounted the © 
pulpit, and made a most pathetic sermon on the vanity 
of the world, the shortness of human life, and the in- 
sufficiency of. all created beings to satisfy the heart of 
man ; and he indirectly inveighed against the disorders 
of his colleagues. In a chapter which was held the next 

ay, he pointed them out more distinctly, and pressed a 
reformation so vigorously, that several of them became 
perfect converts, and loudly condemned tbeir past trre- 
, Sularities. But others, who could not bear that their sores 
' should be touched to the quick, burst out into intempe- 
rate rage against him, and, not content with ill usage, 
they accused him to the pope’s legate as an innovator, 
an hypocrite, and one who covered pernicious designs 
under the specious pretence of zeal for a reformation of 
manners. ‘The saint, having before his eyes the sins of 


his past life, confessed that he deserved all manner of 
Vou. VI. H | 
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- contempt and ill treatment, and rejoiced under injuries 
and afflictions. Nevertheless, reflecting on what he ow. 
ed to God’s honour, ‘he purged himself before the le-~ 
gate, in a council held at Fritzlar, in 1118. Soon after, 
inflamed with an ardent:zeal to live to God alone, he 
resigned all hrs ecclesiastical preferments into the hands 
of the atchbishop of Cologne, and sold his own estate, 
giving the money to the poor, reserving only to himself 
ten marks of silver, a mule, and sacred vestments and 
ornaments for the altar. Thus divested of all that could 
engage his stay in his own country, he travelled bare- 
foot to St Giles’sin Languedec, where pope Gelasius IT. 
was at that time. He threw himself at his Holiness’s 
. feet, and with extraordinary compunction, made to him 
a general confession of his whole life, begging abso- 
' Tution of all his past disorders, especially of the irregu- 
larity committed in his receiving the holy orders of dea- 
con and priest at the same time, without observing the 
interstices prescribed by the canons, though it had been 
done by the dispensation of his diocesan ; and chearfully 
offered himself to make any satisfaction. He obtained of 
the pope faculties to preach the gospel where he judged 
proper. It was then the depth of winter. Yet he walk- 
éd barefoot through the snow, and, inflamed with an ar- 
dent love of God, and desire of promoting his - glory, 
_ seemed insensible to the rigours of the season. His whole 
life was a perpetual lent, and he never took his meal till 
evening, except on Sundays. He preached penance with 
incredible fruit over the provinces of Languedoc, Gui- 
enne, Poitou and Orleanois. Till he came to Orleans,. 
he had been accompanied only by two laymen: bu 
passing through that city, was joined by a subdeacon, 
who desired to assist him in his mission. His three dis- 
ciples all fell sick, and died at Valenciennes in Hay- 
nault,in 1119. In that city, Burchard bishop of Cam- 
bray, who had been acquainted with the saint in the 
emperor’s court, meeting him, was extremely edified 
with his humility, penance and zeal; and Hugh, his 
chaplain, quitting his hopes and prospects in the world, 
resolved toaccompany Norbertin his apostolical labours : 
this great man afterward succeeded him in the govern- 
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ment of his order. With this companion the saint 
preached penance through all Hainault, Brabant, and 
the territory of Liege. The people crowded to hear 
him wherever he came, and his sermons, enforced and 
illustrated by an evangelical life, procyred the conver- 
sion of great numbers, reconciled those that were at 
variance, and engaged usurers and others to make res- 
titution of their ill-gotten goods. 

Pope Calixtus I. having succeeded Gelasius IL. in 
1119, Norbert went to Rheims, where his Holiness 
held a council soon after his exaltation. The prelates of 
that assembly were no less charmed with the eloquence, 
wisdom, and piety, of this great servant of God, than 
‘amazed at the austerity of his penance, which some ad- 
vised him in vain to moderate. He was introduced to 
the pope, who was one of the greatest men that had filled 
the apostolic chair, by Bartholomew bishop of Laon, 
and obtained a fresh grant of the privileges and faculties 
he had received from his predecessor, That prelate ear- 
nestly requested that his Holiness would allow him to 
fix the holy man in his diocese, that he might employ 
him in reforming the regular canons of St Martin’s 
church at Laon. The pope readily consented, but these 
canons could not be induced to submit to his severe re- 
gulations. Wherefore the zealous bishop gave the holy | 
man the choice of several places to build a House. The 
_saint pitched upon a lonesome valley called Permontré, 
in the forest of Coucy, where he found the remains of a 
small chapel, which bore the name of St John, but 
stood in so barren a soil, that the monks of St Vincent 
at Laon, the proprietors of it, had abandoned it. The 
bishop bought of them this desert piece of land, and 
there built a monastery for the saint, who assembled out | 
of-Brabant thirteen brethren, desirous to serve God ur- 
der his diréction. Their number soon increased to farty, 
who made their profession on Christmas-day, in 1121. 
The saint gave them the rule of St Austin, with a white 
habit, destining them, in imitation of the angels in 
heaven, to sing the divine praises on éarth. ‘Their man- 
ner of living was very austere; but their Order is no 
other than a reformation of Regular canons. It was 
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soon spread over several parts of Europe. Among the 
foundations made by our saint, that of St Michael’s at 
Antwerp was attended with circumstances which were 
illustrious proofs of his zeal. That town was then in 
the diocese of Cambray, and consisted at that time but © 
of one parish, which fell into the hands of an unworthy 
pastor, by whose sloth and irregular conduct the flock 
was sunk into great disorders. Tankelin, a bold and 
elcquent heretic, took his advantage of this unhappy 
state of the church at Antwerp, and openly asserted that 
the institution of the priesthood is a fiction, and that the 
eucharist and other sacraments are of no service to sal- 
vation. He drew after him three thousand persons, who 
believed him a great prophet, and were ready to com- 
mit any outrages to support his impious extravagances, 

After he had spread his.errors in the dioceses of Utrecht, 

Cambray, and the adjacent churches, luring the people 

with magnificent banquets, and practising the most 
filthy abominations of the Gnostics, he was slain, in 
111s, in those tumults which himself had raised, meet- 
ing with the usual fate of the authors of seditions, and 
disturbers of the public peace. 

The combustion, however, continued still to rage 
with no less fury than ever, and to fill the whole country 
with desolation. The reputation of the sanctity and 
erudition of Norbert attracted the eyes of all Europe ; 
and the canons of Antwerp, in this distress of their 
church, being joined by Burchard their bishop, who re- 
sided at Cambray, implored his. charitable assistance. 
The saint lost no time, and arrived at Antwerp with a 
select number of his canons who laboured under his di- 
rection. Such was the success of this mission, that in 
a short time the people were undeceived, the heretics 
converted, abuses reformed, and the city restored to its 
former tranquillity and lustre. The clergy of Antwerp 
settled St Michael’s church on the saint and his Order ; 
and removed the ancient college of secular canons to 
our Lady’ s, which, in 1559, was erected by pope Paul 
IV. into a cathedral, when Antwerp was made a bishop’s 
see. The bishop of Cambray confirmed the donation of 
St Michael’s to the saint in 1124, St Norbert revived 
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the devotion of the people to the holy sacrament of the 
altar, and its frequent use, which heresy had interrupt- - 
ed, and he had the comfort to see this church flourish in 
piety before he returned to his first settlement. His Or- 
der was then much increased, and contained ten abbeys, 
and eight hundred religious men. Amongst others who 
embraced his rule, count Godfrey, a nobleman of high 
‘renown in the empire, put on the habit at Floreff near 
Namur, and led an exemplary life in that convent, serv- 
ing God in the humble quality of a lay-brother. Several 
other persons of distinction fled from the corruption of 
_the world to the sanctuaries established by this great di- 
_ rector in the paths of salvation. . His institute had been 
- approved by the legates of Calixtus II: but a more sa. 
lemn confirmation being judged necessary, St Norbert 
undertook a journey to Rome, in 1125. Pape Hono- 
rius II., who had succeeded Calixtus II. in the close of 
.the foregoing year, and was a great encourager of learn- 
ing and of good men, received him with all possible 
marks of respect and affection, and granted all he desir- 
ed, as appears by his bull dated in the February follow- 
ing. The saint, at his return to Premontré, put: the ab- 
bey of St Martin’s at Laon, under his rule, which the 
canons then demanded, though they had rejected it six. 
or seven years before. The abbey of Viviers, in the 
diocese of Soissons, made the same step, Theobald, a 
ptime nobleman of France, desired to embrace his Or- 
der; but the saint diverted him fram that design, shew- - 
ing him that God, by the situation in which he had 
placed him in the world, pointed out what he required 
at his hands; the made him sensible that his obligations 
to his family and bleeding country were ties in con- 
science, and that, by faithfully acquitting himself of 
them, he would most effectually labour to advance the 
honour, and accomplish the will of God. 

Norbert, having completed the great work of the es- 
tablishment of his Order, was obliged to quit his mo- 
nastery, to be placed in a more exalted station, for the. 
benefit of many. ‘Che count of Champagne, who did 
nothjng of importauce without the advice and direction 
of our saint, took him into Germany, whither he was 
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going to conclude a treaty of marriage between ‘himself 
and Maud, a niece to the bishop of Ratisbon. After 
the death of the unhappy emperor Henry V. Lothaire IT. 
duke of Saxony, was chosen king of the Romans in 1125, 
though he was only crowned: emperor at Rome 1n 1132, 
by Pope Innocent Il. _ This excellent prince, whose 
reign was equally glorious and religious, was holding a 
diet at Spire, when the count and St Norbert arrived at 
that city. Deputies from the city of Magdeburg were 
come to the same place, to solicit Lothaire for an arch- 
bishop in the room of Roger, who died the year before. 
Two persons were proposed for that dignity :. but -Lo- 
thaire preferred Norbert to them both. At his name 
the deputies rejoiced exceedingly ; and indeed the saint 
was the only person not pleased with the nomination. 
The pope’s legate, cardinal Gerard, who afterward sat in 
St Peter’s chair under the name. of Lucius I. made use 
of his authority to oblige him to comply. The depu- 
ties of Magdeburg: took him with them to that city, 
where he was met at a distance by the principal persons 
and by his clergy. He followed the procession barefoot, 
and was conducted to the church, and thence to his pa- 
Jace. But his dress was so mean and poor, that the por- 
ter shut the door against him, saying: ‘“ Why will you 
go in to disturb my lords?” Those that followed cried 
out: “ He is our bishop.” The saint said to the por- 
ter: “ Brother, you know me better than they do who 
have raised such a one to this dignity.” In this high sta- 
tion the austerity of his life was the same he had prac- 
tised in a cloister, only his humility was more conspicu- 
ous. By the joint weight of his authority, eloquence, 
and example, he made a great reformation both in the 
clergy and laity of his diocese; and, by his strenuous 
and undaunted resolution, he recovered a considerable 
part of the lands of his church which had fallen into the 
hands of certain powerful secular princes. But his zeal 
made those his enemies whom his charity could not gain 
to their duty, They loaded him with injuries, decried 
him among themselves, and encouraged one another in 
their disobedience and contempt of his person, calling 
him a stranger, whose manners were opposite to theirs. 
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To such an excess did their rage carry them, that some 
even made attempts upon his life. One who saw him- 
self obliged hy the saint to renounce his licentious man- 
ner of life, hired a villain to assassinate him, under pre- 
tence of going to confession. on Maundy Thursday. The 
saint was apprised of his design, as some authors affirm, 
by revelation, and he caused him to be searched as he 
came in, and a dagger was found upon him. Another 
shot an arrow at the saint, which only missed him, to 
wound another that was near him. Of these villanies 
Norbert only said, without the least emotion: “ Can 


you be surprised that the devil, after having cffered vio- 


lence to our divine head, should assault his members?” 
He always pardoned the assassins, and shewed himself 
ever ready to lay down his life in the defence of truth. 
and justice. By his patience and unshaken courage, 

he, in three years, broke through the chief difficulties 
which obstructed the reformation of manners he labour- 
ed to introduce, and from that time he carried on the 
work, and performed the visitation of his diocese, with 


‘ease and incredible success. He continued still to su- 


perintend the observance of discipline in his Order, 
though, upon his episcopal consecration, he had left 
the government thereof to his first disciple Hugh. The 
fourth general chapter consisted of eighteen abbots. 
After the death of pope HonoriusII. an unhappy 
schism divided the church. Innocent II. was duly cho- 
sen on the 14th of February 1130: notwithstanding 
which, Peter, the son of Leo, under the name of Ana- 
cletus II. was acknowledged at Rome, and by Roger 
duke of Sicily. The true pope was obliged to fly into 
France,- where he held councils at Clermont, Rheims, 
and Puy in Velay. St Bernard and St Norbert labour- 
ed vigorously to prevent or remedy the disorders which 
the schism brought into many places. St Norbert as- 
sisted for this purpose at the council which the pope as- 


sembled at Rheims in 1131. Upon his return home, the ~ 


emperor Lothaire, whoresolved to march with anarmy to. 
Rome, to put Innocent II. in possession of the Lateran 
church, in 1132, carried our holy bishop with him in 
that expedition, trusting. that his piety, prayers, and 
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zealous exhortations, would contribute very much to the 
success of his undertaking : and the event answered his 
expectations. The saint returned to Magdeburg, where 
he fell ill, and, after four months tedious sickness, died 
the death of the just, on the 6th of June, in the eighth 
year of his episcopal dignity, the fitty-third of his age, 
of our redemption 1134, He was canonized by Gre- 
gory XIII., in 1582. Pope Urban VIII. appointed his 
festival to be kept on the 1oth of June. (1) His body 
remained at Magdeburg, till that city embraced the Lu- 
theran doctrine, and revolted. The emperor Charles V. 
laid siege to it; but was prevailed upon to withdraw his 
army, for a great sum of money. In the reign of Fer- 
dinand II., the Lutheran magistrates, at the request of 
the Norbertine order, and of many princes, consented 
that the body of St Norbert should be removed out of 
their city. ‘The emperor ordered that it should be 
translated to Prague: which was done with great pomp 
in 1627." The sacred treasure was carried into’ that 
city by fourteen abbots, with their mitres on, and laid 
in the church called of mount Sion, all the orders of 
the city ‘attending the oo enony in the most solemn 
and magnificent procession. (4) ° | 
* St Norbert is usually paintéd holding a ciborium in 
his hand.‘ He is distinguished ‘by this symbol, on ac- 
count of his extraordinary dovotion to the blessed sacra- 
ment. He inculcated, in all his sermons, the frequent 


(1) Urban VIJI. Anno 1643. Bullar. Roman. T. 5. p. 421. 


(a) The order of the Premonstratensians, or Norbertins, accord- 
ing to Heylot, is divided into thirty provinces, and contains 1300 
monasteries of men, and 4oo of women. In its primitive institution 
It was very austere. The religious ne vr wore linen, and observed 
a perpetual abstinence irom flesh, and a yearly rigorous fast of many 
months. For Hubert de Romanzs, the disciple of St Dominic, and 
General of his Order, writes, that this holy founder borrowed these 
observances from the P'remonstratensiam rule. But several mitiga- 
tions were introduced into it: which gave occasion to various refor- 
mations approved by Gregory 1X. and Eugenius IV. and one in 
Spain, of all others the most rigorous, confirmed by Gregory XILI. 
The Premonstratensians were called by our ancestors White Canons, 
and had in England thirty-five nanses, Recording to meee Tanner. 
Not phonast: net : hie 
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use of this divine food, being sensible from daily ex- 
perience, and from the words of Truth itself, that a. 
neglect, and much more a distaste or loathing of the 
holy communion, is a deplorable hay ease of a most 
dangerous state in a spiritual life. A short interval, in 
order to a better preparation, is often a wholesome coun-. 
sel, and sometimes a necessary duty. But “ he who 
seldom approaches, because he is tepid and cold, is like 
one who should say, I never approach the fire, because 
I am cold: { have not recourse to the physician, because 
I am sick,” as the devout Gerson writes (2). This di- 
vine sacrament is the most powerful strengthener of our 
weakness, the sovereign remedy of. our spiritual mise- 
ries, and the source af heavenly comfort to alleviate the 
labours and sorrows of: our mortal pilgrimage. The 
deeper sense we have of our spiritual indigence, with 
so much the greater eagerness ought we continually to 
cry out: Jf I shall but touch the hem of bis garment, I 
Shall be saved(3). Can we slight the most tender invi- 
tations of our divine redeemer? Can we disobey his re- 
peated commands, and contemn his threats (4)? Above 
all, can we be insensible to. that excess of infinite love, 
by which he has wrought so- many wonders, that he 
might here abide in us by the strongest alliance (5)? 
. That. person cannot love Jesus, who is not solicitous to 
unite himself often with him in this sacrament of love. 
The devil employs all his artifices to deprive us of this 
seed of immortality, as the fathers style it. Holofernes, 
when he besieged Bethulia, seeing the place impregna- 
ble, attempted to take it by stopping the pipes which 
conveyed water to the city, being sure by this stratagem 
to reduce it. In like manner the devil seeks todrawa 
soul from this banquet, that, when she has lost strength, 
he may make her an easy prey. St Ambrose (8) ap- 
plies to this spiritual food that passage of the psalmist : 
T hey that go far from thee shall perish (6). 
a ee 
(2) Gerson, 1. de Preepar. Missee. (3) Matt. ix. (4) John . 
“Vv. 52,54. (5) John vis 57. © (6) Psalm lxxii. 27. 
a St Ambr. in Psalm cxviii. Domine, de hoc pane scriptum est, 
C. 
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ON THE SAME DAY. 


St Puitie the Deacon. So much was the number of 
the faithful increased after the first sermons of St Pe- 
ter, that the apostles being entirely taken up in the 
ministry of the word, it was judged proper to-choose 
seven men, full of the spirit of God and wisdom, ta 
have care of the poor, under the name of deacons, or 
ministers. St Philip is named the second in this cata- 
logue (1), who, according to St Isidore of Pelusium, 
was a native of Cesarea in Palestine. The deacons were 
not confined to what seemed to give birth to the insti- 
tution : for at that time the divine mysteries were some- 
times administered to the faithful at a supper, as appears 
from St Paul (2), though afterwards the apostles ordered 
that the blessed eucharist should only be received by 
_ persons fasting, as St Austin observes, and is clear from 
‘Tertullian and others. Only the priests could consecrate 
the holy mysteries: but deacons often delivered the , 
cup (a). . That the deacons were appointed to minister 
in the holy mysteries, (and this probably by an express 
order of- Christ) 1s- manifest from the holy scriptures, 
and from the writings of the disciples of the apostles. 
In their first institution they were ordained by an im- 
position of hands, with prayer (3). St Paul requires al- 
most the same’ conditions in the deacons as in bishops 
or priests, and that they be tried before they be ad- 
mitted into the ministry (4). St Ignatius, writing to 
the Trallians (5), calls the deacons the ministers of the 
mysteries Of Fefus Christ. And to the Smyrnzans he 
says, Reverence the deacons as the precept of the Lord(6). 
In his other epistles, he usually joins the deacons with 
the priests and bishops as sacred ministers in the church. 
St Cyprian caJls deacons the ministers of the episcopacy, 
and of the church (7). The sacred functions in which 


(1) Acts vi. 5. (2) 1 Cor. xi. (3) Acts vi. 6, (4) 1 Tim. 
ni. 8. (5) Ep. ad Trallian. n. 2, p.62. (6) Ep. ad Smyrn. n. 7. 
P-37- (7) 8. Cypr. ep. 65. ed. Pam, 

(2) This is clear from Constit. Apost. 1. 8.c. 53. St Cypr. 1. de 
Lapsis, and the author of Quest. Vet.’& Novi Test. c. 101, &c. 
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deacons were employed, were, rst. To minister to the 
priest at the sacrifice of the eucharist, as St Laurence 
testifies in his famous words to pope Sixtus, recorded 
by St Ambrose (8). 2dly, To baptise in the absence 
of the priest. 3dly, To preach the divine word. The 
holy deacon St Philip excelled so much in preaching 
the gospel, that he acquired the name of Evangelist, by 
which he is distinguished in the Acts of the Apostles (9). 
After the martyrdom of St Stephen, the disciples being 
dispersed into several places, St Philip first carried the 


light of the gospel into Samaria. The people of that. 


country listened with one accord to his discourses, and 
by seeing the miracles which he wrought in confirmation 
of the doctrine he delivered, great numbers were con- 
verted to the faith. For many who were possessed by 
unclean spirits were delivered, and others afflicted with 
palsies or lamenesses, were healed (10). 

At that time, one Simon, surnamed the Magician 
made a great figure in Samaria. He was a native of 
Gitton in that country, and, before the arrrival of St 
Philip, had acquired a great reputation in the ‘city of 
Samaria, seducing the people, whom he had for a long 


time bewitched with his magical practices, as St Luke - 


_ testifies (11), who adds: That they all gave ear to him 
From the least to the greatest, saying: This man is the 
power of God, which is called great. The infernal spi- 


rit sought to oppose these illusions and artifices to the. 


true miracles of Christ; as he was suffered to assist the 


magicians of Pharaoh against Moses. But God, when 


he permits the devil to exert in such an extraordinary 
manner, his natural strength and powers, always fur- 
nishes his servants with means of discerning and .con- 
founding the imposture. Accordingly, the clear mira- 
cles wrought by Philip put the magician quite out of 
countenance. Being himself witness to them, and see- 


ing the people run to Philip, to be baptized by him, he | 


also believed, or pretended to believe ; and, being bap- 
tized, stuck close to Philip, hoping to attain to the 
power of effecting miracles like those which he saw him 


(8) L. 1. Offic. 41. (9) Acts xxi. 8. - See Grocius, ib. 
(10) Acts viii. 8, (11) Acts vill. 11. 
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perform. The apostles at Jerusalem hearing of the con- © 
version of Samaria, sent thither SS. Peter and John to 
confirm the converts by the imposition of hands, which 
sacrament only bishops could confer. With the grace 
of this sacrament at that time were usually conferred 
certain external gifts of the miraculous powers. Simon, 
seeing these communicated to the laity by the imposition 
of the ‘hands of the apostles; offered them money, say- 
ing: Give me also this power, that on whomsoever I shall 
lay my bands, be may receive the Holy Ghost. But St Pe- 
ter said tohim: Keep thy money to thyself, to perish with 
thee, because thou hast thought that the gift of God may 
be purchased with money. Do penance for this thy wick-— 
edness: and pray to God, if perbaps this thought of thy 
heart may be forgiven thee. for I see thou art in the gall 
of bitterness, and engaged in the bonds of iniquity. Si- 
mon being in that evil disposition, was incapable of re- 
ceiving the gifts of the Holy Ghost, at least interior 
sanctifying grace. Nor did he sincerely seek this. 
However, fearing the threat -of temporal evils, he an- 
swered : Pray you for, me to the Lord, that none of these 
things may come upon me. From this crime of Simon, 
the s’a of selling any spiritual thing for a temporal price, 
which both the law of nature, and the positive divine 
law, most severely condemn, is called simony : and to 
maintain that practice lawful, is usually termed in the 
canon Jaw, the heresy of Simon Magus. We have no 
farther account of this impostor in the holy scriptures, 
except that he and his disciples seemed marked out by 
St Paul and St Jude (12); and St James proves against 
them (i3) the necessity of good works to salvation. St 
Peter also draws their portrait in the most frightful co- 
lours (14). The fathets generally look upon the conver- 
sion of Simon to the faith as an act of hypocrisy, found- 
ed only in ambition and temporal views, and in the 


‘hope cf purchasing the gifts of the Holy Ghost which 


he ascribed to a superior art magic. We learn from St . 
E:piphanius (15), St Irenzeus (16), Tertullian (17), 


(12) 2 Tim. ili. 1, 2, 3, g, 13. Jude 4. (13) Jac. ii. A 
(14) 2 Pet. il. 1, 2 3, 13. (15) St Epiph. heer. 21. _ (16) 5 
lrenzus, 1. 1. ¢. 20. «7 Preesc. c. 33. 
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Theodoret (18), and other fathers, that he afterwards 
pretended to be the Messias, and called himself the power 
of God, who was descended on earth to save men, and 
to re-establish the order of the universe, which he aflirm- | 
ed had been disturbed by the ambition of the angels 
striving which should be the first, and enslaving men 
under their government of the world. He said, that to 
hold man in their captivity, they had invented the law 
of good works, whereas he taught that faith alone suf- 
ficeth to salvation. He pretended that the world was 
created by angels, who afterwards revolted from God, 
and usurped an undue power in it. Yet he ordered them 
to be honoured, and sacrifices to be offered to the Father 
by the mediation of these powers, not to beg their suc- 
cour, but to appease them, that they might not obstruct 
our designs on earth, nor hurt us after our death. . This 
_ superstitious worship of the angels was a downright ido- 
latry, and was condemned by St Paul (6). See on it 
Tertullian, St Epiphanius and Theodoret. Simon re- 
jected the Old Testament, saying it was framed by the 
angels, and that he was come to abolish it. Having 
purchased a beautiful prostitute at Tyre, he called her 
Helena, and said she was the first intelligence, and that 
the F ather through her had created the angels. He 
_ often called himself the Holy Ghost; which name he . 
sometimes gave alsoto Helena. He required divine ho- | 
nours to be paid to himself under the figure of .Jupiter, 
and to Helena under that of Minerva. He denied free- 
will, and sowed the seeds.of the abominations after- 
ward propagated by the Gnostics. His extravagant sys- 
tem was a medley formed from paganism, and the Chris- 
tian, Jewish, and Samaritan doctrines. _ He strove in all 

things to rival oe His Journey to Rome will be 


(18) Heeret. fabul. c. 1, 5, 9. 


(6) Coloss. ii. 18. Theodoret says, that this superstitious wor- 
ship of angels continued long in Phrygia and Pisidia, and that some 
of their oratories were standing in his time. Comm, in Coloss. ii. 
p.'3$5. The council of Laodicea in those parts had condemned it. 
Can. 35. ed. Bevereg. T. a, p. 468. . On which read the comments 
of Balsamon, Zonaras and Ariftenus. Ibid, 
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mentioned in the life of St Peter. St Philip had the 
affliction, amidst the spiritual success of his ministry, to 
see the hypocrisy of this monster, and the havock of 
souls made by his impiety and blasphemies. Christ him- 
self was pleased to suffer much contradiction in his doc- — 
trine, to teach his disciples patience and meekness un- 
der the like trials from the obstinacy of impenitent sin- _ 
ners. If their labours were always successful, where 
would be the crown of their patience? 

St Philip was probably still at Samaria, when an an- 
gel appearing to him, ordered him to go southward to 
a road that led from Jerusalem to Gaza. There he found 
an Ethiopian eunuch, one of the principal officers in 
the court of queen Candace, and her high treasurer, 
who being a Jew, had made a religious visit to the tem- 
ple, and was then on his road homewards(¢). Such was 
his affection to the sacred writings, that he was reading 
the prophecy of Isaiah as he was travelling in his cha- 
riot. The passage on which he was meditating happen- 
ed to be that (19) in whichthe prophet, speaking of the 
passion of ‘Christ, says he was led like a sheep to the 
slaughter; that his humiliation was crowned, his igno- 
minious condemation being taken away by the glory 
of his resurrection: for who can explain his eternal ge- 
neration, or the glorious resurrection of his humanity, 
which is as it were a second miraculous birth? St Phi- 
lip expounded to him this text, which the eunuch did 
not understand, instructed him perfectly in the faith, 
and baptized him. After which, the eunuch returning 
home full of joy, became the apostle and catechist of 
Ethiopia his country, as.St Jerom assures us (20) from 
Eusebius. The Abyssinians to this day regard him as» 
a ene 


(ig) Isa. liti. 7. as read in the LXX. (20) St Hieron. in Isa. 
lili, & ep. 103. Eusebius hist. 1. 2. St Iren. l. 3, c. 12. 3 


(c) These Ethiopians inhabited the peninsula of Meroé, lying on 
the west, adjoining to the lower part of. Egypt. Women usually 
reigned in that country, and many of their queens were called Can- 
dace. Some say, from Pliny, 1. 6. c. zg. and Strabo, 1. 17. that 
Candace was the name of all the queens of that country, . See Cal- 
met. 
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their apostle. As for St Philip, when he had baptized 
his illustrious convert, he was conveyed by God to 
Azotus, where he published the gospel, and in all the 
other towns in his way to Cesaréa, the place of his or- 
dinary residence. Twenty-four years afterwards, St 
- Paul, when he came thither in 58, lodged in his house. 

His four daughters were virgins and prophetesses (21). 
St Jerom says, they preserved their virginity by vow, 
or at least out of devotion (22). The same Father thinks 
their gift of prophecy was the recompence of their chas- 
tity (23). St Philip probably died at Casarea. It was 
the apostle St Philip who died at Hierapolis, whose death — 
and daughters some have confounded with the deacon’s, 


St Gupwa.t, B. C. He was born in Wales, and, 
having consecrated himself to God with his whole heart 
from his cradle, he became abbot cof a numerous mo- 
nastery in the little isle of Plecit, which was a rock on 
the sea-coast, surrounded with water, where one hun- 
dred and eighty-eight monks ate said to have served God 
in constant unanimity and with perfect fervour.(a) He 
afterwards passed by sea to Cornwall, and travelling 
into Devonshire, built himself an hermitage, which, by 
the number of disciples who flocked to him, grew into 
a second monastery. Alford thinks this happened in the 
fourth, but he certainly flourished only in the seventh 
century, or at least in the close of the sixth, as Hen- 
schenius shews, who yet mistakes in placing his death 
in Devonshire ; for he is the same person who in the ca- 
Jendars of Britany in France, is honoured on this day 
under the name of St Gurwall, as is shewn by F. Le 
Large, the canon-regular (). This holy man passing 


(21) Acts xxi.9. (22) L.1. . contra Jovin. c. 24. (23) Ep. 
8. & Ep. 7%. c. 16. 

( 1) Le Large in his history of the illustrious men of St Malo’s, 
‘ and in his posthumous history of the bishops of St Malo. 


(a) His acts in Henschenius, wrote by a monk of Gant, pretend 
he was bishop in Wales, and resigned that dignity to lead a monas- 
tic life.on the rock ; but he was only raised to the episcopal dignity 
in Little Britain long after. | 
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into Britany in France, continued.there to lead a retired 
life in the heavenly exercises of contemplation and pray- 
er, and never ceasing by watching and fasting to sub- 
due his body, and consummate the sacrifice of his pe- 
nance. St Malo pitched upon ‘him for his successor in 
the episcopal see which he had founded at Aleth, and 
which since bears hisname. St Gudwall governed this 
diocese some time with great sanctity ; but resigned it 
when broken in his old age, and retired to Guern, near 
St Malo’s of Baignon, in the diocese of St Malo. Cer- 
tain monks attended him, though he lived in a grotto 
separated from them, devoting himself entirely to the 
preparation of his soul for his last passage. His death 
happened in that place about the end of the sixth or | 
beginning of the seventh century, on the 6th of June. 
In the inroads which the Normans made on the coast, 
certain monks carried away the treasure of his relicks, 
first into Gatinois, where ‘at Yevre-le-Chatel, is still 
shewn an old shrine in which they were deposited 
for some time: and one of the bones which was left, is 
still preserved in another parish church in that country 
at Peteviers or Pluviers (2). The monks some time af- 
ter removed with their treasure toward their own coast, 
but chose Montreuil in Picardy, then a place of strength, 
for their second retreat. These relicks remained there 
till in the tenth century Arnold I. or the Great, count 
of Flanders, who carried on a long war against the Nor- 
mans, caused them to be translated to the great monas- 
tery of St Peter’s of Blandine at Gant. He 1s honoured 
on the 6th of June in the British calendars, and called 
Gudwall: also in several churches in Gatinois, at Mon- 
trewil sur mer ; and with singular veneration in the great 
monastery of St Peter’s at Gant, which glories in pos- 
sessing the treasure of his relicks. By the corruption of 
a letter he is called St Gurwall at St Malo’s, and ho- 
noured on the same day ; but an ancient kalendar of 
that church, quoted by the Bollandists, calls him St 
Gudwall, ‘bishop of St Malo’s. He is titular patron of 
Guern. In an ancient calendar. of that diocese he is 


(2) See Chatelain. — 
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called St Gudual, and St Guidal in another of the ab. 
bey of St Meen, in that diocese ; St Goual in a parish 
of the diocese of Vannes, of which he is a titular pa- 
tron, and St Gudwall in a priory which bears his name, 
in an island depending on the abbey of Redon, in thé 
same bishopric. See Henschenius, F. le Large; and 
Lobineau, Vies des. SS. de la Bretagne, p. 133. 


- §t Craung, archbishop of Besangon, C. and patron: 
of the diocese of St Claude.. The province of eastern 
Burgundy, now called Franche Comté, received great’ 
lustre from this glorious saint.. He was born at Salins_ 
about the year 603, and was. both the model ard the 
oracle of the clergy of Besangon, when, upon the death 

_ of archbishop Gervaise about the year 683, he was cho- 
sen to be his successor. Fearing the obligations of that 
charge, he fled and hid himself, but was discovered, and 
compelled _totake it upon him. . During seven years, he 
acquitted himself of the pastoral functions with the zeal | 
and vigilance of an apostle. But finding then an op- 
portunity of resigning his see, which, out of humility 
and love of solitude he had always sought, he retired to’ 
the great monastery of St Oyend, or Ouyan, on mount 
Jura, aiid there took the monastic habit in 690., Vio-. 
lence was used to oblige him soon after.to accept the 
abbatial dignity. Such was the sanctity of his life, and 
his zeal in conducting his monks in the paths of evan- 
gelical perfection, that he deserved to be compared to 
the Antonies & Pacomiuses, and his monastery to those 
ofancient Egypt. Manual labour, silence, prayer, read- 
ing of pious books, especially the Holy Bible, fasting, 

watching, humility, obedience, poverty, mortification, - 
and the close union of their hearts with God, made up 
the whole occupation of these. fervent servants of God, 
and were the rich patrimony which St Claude left to’ 
his disciples. He died in 703, according to F. Chifflet ; 
but, according to Mabillon and the authors of the new 

. Gallia Christiana, in 696. His‘ body was buried in thg- 
abbatial church of St Oyend, or Condate, and disco- 

, vered there in 1243, and put into a silver shrine. It was 
found, and is still preserved without the least blemish 

Vor. VI. a , 
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- of corruption. The bowels are entire in the body, and 
the joints flexible. The feet are exposed bare three 
times every day, to he kissed by pilgrims, for his shrme. 
has been for many ages one of the most famous pil- 
_grimages in France. The monastéry and town chang- 
ed their former names of Condate and St Oyend for 
that of St Glaude. This great abbey of Benedictins not 
reformed, was secularized and converted into a colle- 
giate of canons in 1723, and into a cathedral in +1743, 
 arich bishopric being erected in it. The town of St 
Claude is seven leagues from Geneva. The festival of 
this saint is kept on the 6th of June. His life, written 
only in the twelfth century, 1s given by Henschenius, 
with notes. See F. Chifflet, in his W/ustrationes Clau- 
‘diane. Mabillon, Act. Ben. Dunod, Hist. de ?Eglise 
de Besancon, p. 65, &c. 
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————— ——— EEE ne ere, 
From St Athanasius, ep. ad Solitar. &c. Socrates, Sozomen, &d* 
_ See Tillem. T. 7. p. 251. Baert the Bollandist, T. 2. Junii, p. 1 3: 


a eT en 


A.D. 350. | 

Str Pau was a native of Thessalonica, but deacon of 
the church of Constantinople, in 340, when the bishop 
Alexander, lying on his death-bed, recommended him 
for his successor. He was accordingly chosen, and, 
being a great master in the art of speaking, zealous 
in the defence of the catholic faith, he was a ter- - 
ror to the Arians. Macedonius, who was passionate- 
ly in love with that dignity, and supported by a pow-— 
erful faction of the heretics, spread abroad many ca- 
_lumnies against the new bishop. But the accusation be- 
ing destitute of all probability, he was obliged to drop 
the charge ; and he so well acted-the part of a hypo- 
crite, that he was soon after ordained priest by St Paul. 
(1) However, Eusebius of Nicomedia, who was the 
ringleader of the Arians, and had been already tran- 
(1) Socr. 1. 2. c. 6. Sozom. 1. 3. ¢. 4. S- Athan, ad Solitar. p. 813: 


Jose 4, Beati pith rg 
slated from the sae of Berytus to to that of Nicomedia, | 
against the canons, began to cast his ambitious eye on 
that of Constantinople, revived the old slanders, and 
impeached Paul falsely, alleging that a had led, a dis- 
orderly life before his consecration : and, secondly, that 
he aught not to have been chosen bishop, without the 
cansent of the twa neighbouring metropolitans of He- 
racléa and Nicomedia. The election of Paul had hap- 
pened during the absence of Constantius. This was 
made a third article of the impeachment; and the two 
former having been easily confuted, this wag so much 
exaggerated to that prince, as a contempt of his impe- 
rial dignity, that St Paul was unjustly deposed by ax 
assembly of Arian prelates, and the ambitious Eusebius 
placed in his see, in 340. Qur saint seeing himself ren. 
_ dered useless to his. fock, whilst Arianism reigned tri- 
umphant in the East under the protection of Constan- 
ttus, took shelter in the West in the dominions of Con. 
stans. He was graciously received by that prince, and 
by Sc Maximinus at Triers, and, after a short stay in 
that city, went ta Rome, where he found St Athana.- 
sius, and assisted at the council held by pope Julius in 
341, of about eighty bishops, in the church in which, 
as St Athanasius informs us, the priest Vito was accus~ 
tomed to hold assemblies of the people; that is, was 
priest of that parish. This is that Vito who, with Vin- 
cent and Osius, was legate of St Sylvester in the coun- 
cul of Nice. By this synod St Athanasius, Marcellus 
of Ancyra,. and St Paul were ordered to be restored to 
their respective sees. And pope Julius, as Socrates and 
Sozomen relate (a), by virtue of his authority in the 
charch, sent them back with letters to the Eastern bi- 
shops, requiring them to restore them to their bishop- 
rics. The excellent letter of pope Julius to the orien- 


(a) Et quoniam propter fedis, dignitatem omnium cura ad ipfum fpec-° 
tabat, fuaws cuique ecclefiam reftstuit. Sozomen, 1. 3: c. 8: ed Valef 
Cun Juko Romane urbis eprfcopo ia jwam exprfuiffent, ille, que 
ef Romonea ccclefie prarogativa, hberioribus literts eos communttos in 
ertentem remift, fingulis fedem fuam reftituens. Socrates, 1. 2.6. 15. 
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tal bishops, i is preserved by St Athanasius(2). The 
pope ‘particularly reproves the persecutors for having 
presumed to judge bishops even of the: principal sees, 
which the apostles had governed, without having first 
writ to him according to custom (6). 

St Paul went back to Constantinople, ‘but: could not 
recover his see till the death of his powerful antagonist, 
who had usurped it, made way for him in 342. Though 
the catholics took that opportugity to reinstate him in 
his dignity, the Arians, who were’ headed by Theognis 
of Nice, and Theodorus of. Heraclea, constituted Ma- 
cedonius their bishop. This schismatical ordination was 
followed by a furious sedition, in which almost the 
whole city ran to arms, and several persons lost their 
lives, Constantius, who was then at Antioch, upon the 
news of these. commotions, ordered his general Hermo- 
- genes, who was going into Thrace, to. pass by Constan- 
tinople, and drive Paul out of the city. The general 
found the mob in too-violent a ferment, and, whilst he 

endeavoured to execute his commission by force, lost. his 
own life. This outrage drew Constantius. himself to 
Constantinople in the depth of winter. At the intreaty 
_of the senate he pardoned the people, but banished Paul. 
Nevertheless lie refused to confirm the election of Ma- 
cedonius, on’ account of his share in the late sedition. 
St Paul seems to have retired back to Triers. We find 
him again at Constantinople in 344, with letters of re- 
commendation. from the emperor of the West. Con- 
stantius only allowed his re-establishment for fear of his 
brother’s arms, and the saint’s situation in the East-con- 
tinued very uneasy ; for he had much to suffer from the 
power and malice of the Arian party. He hoped for a 
redress from the council of Sardicain 347. The Euse- 
bians, withdrawing to Philippopolis, thundered out an 
excommunication against St Paul,: St Athanasius, pope 


} 


32) Apud S. Athanas. Apol. eantia Arianos, 14I. 4 
P P p. 14 


(5) An ignoraits hane effe confuetudinem, ut primum nobis Jeribatur, 

et bine quod juftum off decernatur. Qua accepimus a beato Petro Apy- 
tolo, ea vobis fignifico: non feripturus tamen, quod nota apud omnes ¢a 
exiflimnent, nifi que gefla funt, nos Bae Julius apud Athan. 
Pe 153s 
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Julius, and several other pillars of the catholic faith. 
The death of Constans, in 350, left Constantius at full 
liberty to treat the catholics as he pleased. Upon ap- 
plication made to him by those of his party, he sent 
from Antioch, where he then was, an order to Philip, his 
_Prefectus Pretorii, to drive Paul out of the church and 
‘city of Constantinuple, and to place Macedonius in his 
see. Philip being attached to the Arian party, but fear- 


ing asedition from the great affection which the people ~* 


bore their pastor, privately sent. for him to one of the 
public baths of the city, and there shewed him the 
emperor’s commission. The saint submitted cheerfully, 
though his condemnation was in every respect notori- 
ously irregular. The people, suspecting some foul de- 
sign, flocked about the door: but Phil:p caused a pas- 
sage to be made, by breaking down a window on the 
other side of the building, and sent him under a safe 
guard to the palace, which was not far off. From thence 
he was shipped away to Thessalonica, and at first allow- 
ed to choose the place of his exile. But his enemies 
‘soon repented of this mildness: and he was loaded with 
chains, and: sent to Singara in Mesopotamia. From 
thence he was carried to Emesa in Syria, and afterward 
‘to Cucusus, a siall town on the confines of Cappadocia 
and Armenia, famous for its bad air, and. unhealthful 
situation in the desarts of mount Taurus. Here he was 
confined in a close dark place, and left to starve to 
death. After he had passed six days without food, he 
was, to the great disappointment of his enemies, found 
alive. Upon which they strangled him, and. gave out 


that he died after a short sickness, Philagius, an Arian © 


officer, who was upon the spot when this was executed, 
told the whole affair to several persons, from whom St 
Athanasius had it (3). His martyrdom ‘happened in 
. 350, or 351. The divine ‘vengeance soon overtook 
Philip, who, the same year, was deprived of his honours 
and estate, and banished. The Arians from this time 
yemained masters of the church of Constantinople till 
the year 379, when St Gregory Nazianzen was chosen 
bishop, The body of St Paul was brought to oe 


_ (3) St Athan. ad Solitar. T. 1. p. 813. & de fuga gud, p- 793+ 
13 -_ 
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in Galatia, and, by the order of Theodosius the Great, 


was thence translated to Constantinople, in 381, about 
thirty years after his death. it was buried there, in the 
great church built by Macedonius, which, from that time, 
was known by no other name than that of St Paul (4). 
His remains were removed to Venice, in 1226, whtre 
they are kept with great respect in the church of S&t 
Laurence, belonging to a noble monastery of Benedic- 
tine nuns (5). | 

The Arian emperor Constantius objected to the ca- 
tholics the prosperity of his.reign, as a proof of the 
justice and truth of his cause : but he had not then seen 
the issue. When Polycrates of Samos boasted that for- 


tune was in his pay, he little thought that he should 


shortly after end his life at Sardis ona cross. The smiles 
of the world are usually, to impenitent sinners, the most 
dreadful of all divine judgments. By prosperity they 


_ are blinded in their passions, and “ resemble victims 


fattened for slaughter, crowned for a sacrifice,” accord- 
ing to the elegant expression of Minutius Felix(6). Of 
this we may understand the. civine threat of shewing 
them temporal mercy: Let us have pity on the wicked 
man, and he wtil not learn gustice (7) Upon which words 
St Bernard cries: “© This temporal mercy of God is 


more cruel than any anger. © Father of Mercies, re- 


tmove far from me this indulgence, excluding from the 
paths of justice(8).” Who does not pray, that if he 
érr, he may rather be corrected by the tenderness of a 
father, than disinherited as a cast-away? Even the just 
must suffer with Christ, if they hope to teien with him. 
He who enjoys here an uninterrupted flow of prosperity, 
sails among rocks and shelves. _ | 


ON THE SAME DAY. 


St Ropert, abbot of New-minster, in England, of 
the Cistercian Order. He was a native of Yorkshire, 
and even in his childhood an enemy to the usual amuse- 
- (4) Socr. 1. 5. 6.9. Sozom.1.7. c. 10. Photius, Cod. 257- 
(4) See Baert, p. 24. (6) in Octay. + (7) Isa. xxvi. 10. 
(8) Serm. 42, in Cant. | a oe | 
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ments of that age, loving only prayer, serious reading, 
and useful and pious employments. Having finished his 
studies, he was ordained priest, and instituted to a rec- 
torship of @ parish in the diocese of York : but, after dis- 
charging that office some-time with great assiduity and 
zeal, he resigned that living, and took the religious: ha- 
bit in the Benedictin monastery of our Lady in York. 

Richard, the prior of this house, and twelve others, de- 
siting to serve God according to the primitive institute 
of the Benedictin Order, left the monastery, with leave 
of the abbot, and, endeavayring to execute their pro- 
ject, struggled with incredible hardships ; till Thurstan, 
the pious archbishop of York, gaye them a desert valley 
called Scheldale, with the town of Sutton, where in the 
midst of winter, and in extreme poverty, they founded 
the celebrated, abbey which from certain springs was 
called Fountains, in 1132. The Cistercian Order, which 
hed been lately introduced into England, and settled at 
Riewalle, was perfectly agreeable to the fervent disposi- 
tions of this holy colony ; and at their request the mo- 
nastery of Fountains was received into it by St Bernard, 

who in his letters extols the perfection and sanctity of 
this new nursery of saints, which from the beginning, 
was a model to the whole Order for devotion, austerity 
in fasts, labour, by which all the monks procured their 
subsistence, fervour in all religious exercises, and chear- - 
-falness in singing assiduously the divine praises. No 
Murmur or sadness was known among them; nor any 
strife or contention ever heard of, unless of charity or 
-hymility : they never yielded to rest, till fatigued with 
labour ; and always came hungry from their slender ta- 
ble, which was chiefly furnished with pulse and roots 
from their garden. St Robert seemed so far to eclipse 
the rest of this holy company by the lustre of his piety, 
that they all had their eyes on him in their religious du- 
ties, and studied to transcribe his fervour in their ac- 
tions. Ranulph of Merley, baron of Morpeth (a), pay- 
ing a visit to the monastery of Fountains, five years 
after its foundation, was so struck with the edifying 


(4) This barony of Morpeth was transferred from Roger of MEE 
‘Tey, the-fifth baron to the lords of sais 
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deportment of the terrestrial angels who inhabited it, 
that he obtained of the abbot Richard a certain num- 
ber of these monks, and built for them a monastery, 
called New-minster, near Morpeth, in Northumberland, 
in 1137, of which St Robert was appointed abbot. 
The saint in his new dignity thought it his duty not 
,only to walk before his brethren, but to go beyond them 
all in every religious observance, and all his virtues seem- 
ed to receive new vigour, and a new degree of perfection 
in this eminent station. His affection to holy prayer is 
not to be expressed. He recommended to God conti- 
nually those committed to his care, and with many 
tears poured forth his soul for them night and day. He 
was favoured with the gift of prophecy and miracles. 
He founded another monastery at Pipinelle or Rivebelle 
in Northamptonshire, and lived in the strictest union of 
holy friendship with St Bernard ; also with St Godric an 
“holy hermit in those parts, illiterate as to secular Jearn- 
“ing, but a most spiritual man. St-Robert finished his 
course by a happy death on the 7th of June 1159. Mi- 
-racles attested his sanctity to the world. He is named 
inthe Roman martyrology. See Dugdale, Monast. Ang], 
T. 1. p.-743. Le Nain, T. 2. p. 397. the Annals of 
his Order, and the Bollandists, T. 2. Junii. | 


St Corman, Bishop of Dromore, C. Dromore, in 
the province of Ulster, sixty-three miles from Dublin to 
_ the North, derives the succession of its bishops from St 

-€olman, who was descended from the sept of the Arads, 
and born in 516, according to bishop Usher. He was 
the first abbot of Muckmore, in the county of Antrim, 
and afterward chosen first bishop of Dromore ; a small 
see under Armagh, and not far distant from it. Jocelin, 
in his life of St Patrick, tells us that his eminent virtue 
was foretold by St Patrick; and his legend ascribes 
many miracles to him, and the wonderful conversion of 
a great number of souls to God. The ancient scholiast 
on the Aingussian’ martyrology observes, that he was also 
called Mocholmoc. He died about the year 610, on 
the 7th of June, on which his principal festival was kept, 
or, according to some, on the 27th of October, on which 
he was ako commemorated. See Usher, Primord. p, 
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1126. Colgan in MSS, ad 7 Jun. Ware, p. 257.. and 
Baert the Bollandist, T. 2. Juni. p. 24. 


St GoprEscHALc, prince of the Western Vandals, and 
his companions, MM. In the reign of the emperor 
. Henry the Salic, Gneus and Anatrog, who were idola- 
ters, and Uto, the son of Misliwoi, a loose Christian, 
were princes of the Winuli, Slavi and Vandals, and tri- 
butary to the emperor, the fear of whose arms, and 
those of Knut king of Denmark, and Bernard duke of 
Saxony, kept these barbarians long in peace. Uto be-- 
ing murdered by a certain Saxon for his cruelty, his son 
Godeschalc, who had been educated a Christian in the. 
-monastery of Lumburg under the care of Godeschalc 
a Gothic bishop, apostatised, and joined the two pagan 
: — to revenge his father’s death upon the Saxons. 

e long harassed their country till he was taken pri- 
soner by duke Bernard, who detained him a long time 
in close confinement. When he recovered hisliberty,Ra- 
tibor, a powerful prince, was possessed of his territories, ' 
-among the Slavi. Godeschalc therefore betook himself 
to the Danes at the head of a numerous troop of Slavi 
his partizans. Some time after, he was converted to 
the Christian faith by a certain Saxon, and king Knut 
employed him in his wars in Norway, ‘and being much 
_ pleased with his valiant behaviour, afterward sent him 
with Sueno, his nephew by his sister Ethride, afterward 
king, on an expedition into England. His great ex. 
ploits there were so agreeable to the king of Denmark, 
that he gave him his daughter in marriage. After the 
death of Knut and his children, Godeschalc returned 
from England, subdued the whole country of the Slavi, 
and compelled part of the Saxons to pay him a yearly 
tribute, and to acknowledge their subjection. 

He reigned after this many years in peace, and: is 
-called by Adam of Bremen the most powerful of all the 
princes who ever arrived at the sovereignty among the 
Slavi. . And as he surpassed all the rest in prudence, 
power and valour, so did he also, after his conversion, 
in piety and holy zeal. All the parts of his dominions 
he filled with churches and priests, and by his zealoys 
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endeavours he brought over to the faith great part of the 
idolaters among the différent nations that were subject 
to him; as the Wagiri, the Obotridi or Reregi, the 


Polabingi, the Linoges, the Warnabi, the Chissini, and 


the Circipani, who inhabited the Northern coast of Ger- 


_grany from the Elbe to Meckienburg. He likewise found 


ed many monasteries of both sexes at Lubec, Aldia- 
burg, Lenzin, Razizburg, three in the city of Magde- 
burg, and others in other places, The archbishop of 
Hamburg le honoured as his father, and frequently re- 
sorted to that city to perform his devotions in that me- 


- metropolitical church. Among the missionaries who ja- 


a 


boured with the greatest success in executing the holy 
projects of the king, Helmond names in the first place 
John, a Scotsman, whom Albert archbishop of Ham- 
burg sent to preach at Mecklenburg. He extended his 
missions into all the dominions ef Godeschalc, and bap- 
tised himself many thousands, Godeschalc often inter- 
preted to the people in the Sclavonian tongue the ser- 
mons and instructions of the priests in the church. Dur- 
ing the reign of the good emperor Henry IL., the Slavi, 
Bohemians and Hungarians lived in peace and in sub- 
jection to his empire. But when his son, a child only 
eight years old, succeeded to his throne, various rebel- 
Jions were raised among these barbarians. Bernard, the 
duke, who had governed Saxony forty years, died soon 
after St Henry, and his dominions were divided between 
his two sons Ordulf and Herman. Ordulf, who took 
the title of duke of Saxony, fell far short of his father 
in military skill and valour. Five years after this, the 
Vandals, or Slavi, who remained obstinately attached to 
their idolatry, about the present country of Wagrie and 
the dutchy of Mecklenburgh, revolted, and began their 
sedition by the murder of Godeschalc, the Machabee of 
the Christiatis, whom they slew in the city of Lenzin, 
on the 7th of June, together with Ebbo a priest, whom 
they laid upon the altar and stabbed, in 1066. The 
historians of the Nerthern nations unanimously agree 
that the only cause of their death was the hatred which 
these pagans had conceived of the Christian religion : 
and the Carthusians of Brussels, in their additions to the 
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martyrology of Usuard, place them among the martyrs 
honoured in the church on this day. Upon this autho- 
rity Henschenius, T. 2. Junij. p. 4o. doubts not but 
St Godeschalc and his companions were honoured in 
several of the northern churches, whose calendars and 
ecclesiastical monuments and titles were entirely de- 
stroyed or lost upots the change of religion, ag the Bol- 
| danditts, in their notes on St Norbert’s life, and in other . 
places, and Jos. Assemani on Adalbert of Magdeburg, 
take motice. On St Godeschaic and his companions see 
Adam Bremensis, 1. 3. c. 21. Kranzius, 1. 2. Wanda- 
iz, c. 46. “Helmold and other northern histozians, and 
from them Henschenius, T. 2. Junij. p. 40. 


St Merrapec, Bishop of Vannes, C. Whilst he fiv- 
ed in the world he employed the revenue of a great e- 
state of which he was master, in charitable works, and. 


at length stripped himself of it principally in favour of 


the poor. From that time he lived a recluse in a desert 
place, a mile from the castle of Pontivi in the viscounty 
of Rohan, in Britany. The viscount himself visited the 
gaint, and had the greatest veneration for his sancti- 
ty (2). The canons and people of Vannes, seconded 
by the bishops of the province, compelled him much — 
against his will to fill the episcopal see of that city. 
With this dignity his charity to the poor received a 
great encrease ; for he looked upon himself by that sa- 
cred character as it were anointed the father and com- 
forter of all the distressed. Under his episcopal orna- 
ments he wore a rough hair shirt, and had no better 
covering to his bed than sackcloth. The legend and 
ancient lessons of Treguier place his death in 1302. Ia 
the old breviary of Nantes, in.that of Vannes, &c. an 
office is appointed in his honour on the 7th of june. 
He is titular saint of the chapel of the castle of Pon. 


(a) This circumstance ascertains the age in which St Meriadec 
lived, For the title of viscounts of Rohan in Britany was not known 

before the twelfth century. | That derives its chief honour from the 
" marriage of the viscount John IL, with Mary, daughter of Francis 
I. duke of Britany, and his wife Isabel Stuart, daughter of James 
4. king of Scotland, in 1445, | } 
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tivi; and. of several others in Britany. See Hensche- 
nius,.T. 2. Junij, p. 36. and Lobineau, Vies des SS. de 
Bretagne, p. 242. : « 
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S. MEDARD, Bisuop or Noyon, C. 
a aa AAP AT PARA OA AIO faa 
From his life written by Fortunatus bishop of Poitiers, one in verse, 
another in prose, and from St Gregory of Tours, L. de Glor. 
Conf. c.95. and Hist. Franc. See also a life of St Medard, though 
of less authority, compiled by a monk of St Medard’s at Soissons, 
about the year 892, published by D’Achery, Spicil. T. 8. and 
the Bollandists, Henschenius and Papebroke, T. 2. Junij, p. 78. 
and another wrote by Radbod II. bishop of Noyon and Tournay, 
who died in 1082, ib. p. 87. Cointe, Annal. Franc. Gall. Christ. 
Nov. T. 9. p- 679. | 
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SIXTH AGE. 


Sx Meparp, one of the most illustrious prelates of the 
church of France, in the sixth.century, was born at 
‘Salency in Picardy, about the year 457. His father 
Nectard was a noble Frenchman, who made a figure in 
.the king’s court; and his mother Protogia was descend- 
ed-of an ancient Roman family, which was settled in 
Gaul. She brought to her husband several great estates, 
and among others that of Salency, situated about a 
league from Noyon. She was a lady of extraordinary 
piety, and the saintly education and early virtue of her 
son, were the fruit of her attention and example, which 
was seconded by the authority and influence of her hus- 
band, whom she had gained to Christ from idolatry. 
She instilled into Medard, from his infancy, the most 
tender compassion for the poor. At Salency he one day 
gave his coat to a blind beggar that was almost naked, 
and when he Was asked what he had done with it, he 
answered, that the sight of the distress and nakedness of 
a poor blind man, who was a feHow-member in Christ, 
had so strongly affected him, that it was not in his-pow- 
er not to give him part of his own clothes. When he 
-was employed in looking after the cattle in his father’s 
grounds, according’ to the custom of that age in France, — 
even in good families, as among the ancient Hebrews, 


; 
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_ he often deprived. himself of his dinner, to divide it 
among the necessitous. Fasting: was his delight in an 
- age in which children seldom know what it is to curb 
their appetites. ‘These virtues were supported by at 
uncommon spirit of prayer and retirement, and a great 
purity and innocence of manners. When he was old 
enough, he was sent abroad to be initiated in the higher 
studies; he went first to Augusta Verumanduorum *, the 
capital. of the province, and afterwards to Tournay, 
where king Childeric I. 1s said to have kept his court. | 
Pomp and splendour, which so much dazzle the eyes of 
worldly men, had no charms for the saint, whose soul 
loathed. every thing in which he did not find his God. 
His parents, delighted with his happy dispositions for 
virtue,.called him back to the city of Vermand, and 
intreated the bishop to instruct him in the sacred sci- 
- ence of the holy scriptures. -The scholar astonished the 
master, both by his rapid progress in learning, and still 
more by the fervour of his piety, his assiduity in prayer, 
his tears, with which he continually watered his cheeks: 
at his devotions; the readiness of his obedience; his ex- 
traordinary humility, and the austerity of his mortifi- 
cations :-in concealing which he was most ingenious. 
Yet all his exercises appeazed to him'no better than sloth 
and imperfection; and it.was his constant complaint, 
that he was not allowed to.do penance. Being promoted 
to the priesthood in the thirty-third year of his age, he 
became a bright ornament of that sacred order. He 
preached the word of God to the people with an unction 
which touched the hearts of the most hardened: but the 
anfluence of his example, by which he enforced the pre- 
cepts which he delivered from the pulpit, seemed irre- 
‘sistible. He employed in holy contemplation and pray- 
er, all the time which his exterior functions did not 
claim. Hus fasts were continual and severe: but the. 
perfect mortification of his will and passions by meek- 
ness and humility, seemed that virtue by which he was 
rendered most admirable. No man seems ever to have 
been more perfectly master of himself, or to have pos- 
sessed a more constant evenness of témper. He never 
appeared elate with joy, or dejected and sunk by sad~ 
| * The Latin of Vermand. . | 
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ness upon any vicissitude in human affairs; was always 
patient and silent in adversity ;. sweet, courteous, and 
humble in prosperity, affable and beneficent to all, eo. 
specially to the poor. 

In 530, Alomer the thirteenth bishop of that country 
dying, St Medard was unanimously chosen to fill the 
see, and was consecrated by St Remigius, who had bap. 
tized kmg Clovis in 496, and was then exceeding old, 
Our saint’s new dignity did not make him abate any. 
thing of his austerities, but added to them the solicitude 
of his pastoral charge: and though at that time seventy. 
two years old, he thought himself obliged to redouble 
his labours. Though his diocese was very wide, it seem. 
ed not to suffice for his zeal, which could not be confined 
wherever he saw an opportunity of advancing the honour 
of God, and of abolishing the remains of idolatry. He 
rejoiced in calumnies and persecutions, and always tri- 
umphed over them by silence and patience. He had the 
affliction to see his diocese cruelly ravaged by the Hunns 
and Vandals, but this calamity was. to him a great spi- 
ritual harvest, by the opportunities it afforded him of 
exerting his charity and courage. He was, under that 
deluge of miseries, the refuge, support, and comfort of 
all the distressed. The ancient city of Augusta Veru. 
manduorum being, by the fury of wars and other mis. 
fortunes, brought to a ruinous condition, and lying opest 
to the incursions of barbarians, St Medard transferred 
his see to Noyon, a strong walled town. From that 
time the old capital, which had been so flourishing in 
the times of the Gauls, fell entirely to decay; and at 
present nothing of it remains except a borough with a 
Premonstratensian abbey, which still retains the name 
of Vermand. The neighbouring town of St Quintin is 
now become the capital of that part of Picardy (a). 


LSE 


(a) The present Vermand is a small town or village, with an ab- 
bey of the Order of Premontré, three leagues from St Quintin’s, and 
four from Peronne. Nicholas Sanson has demonstrated this borough 
to have been built on the spot, and from the. ruins of the ancient Au- 
gusta Verumanduorum. Adrian Valois and the Abbé de Longuerue 
object, that, according to the ancient life of St Quintin, that mar- 
tyr’s body was buried at Augusta Verumanduorum. But the author 
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- Other provinces envied the happiness of the Verman- 
dois in possessing so great a pastor, and earnestly desired 
to share in the same. The clergy and pedple of Tour- 
nay, being supported by king Clotaire I. the. son of 
Clovis the Great, after the death of St Eleutherius, in 
532, would have no other person for their bishop... In 
compHance with their desire, St Remigius, their me- 
tropolitan, thinking this necessary for the propagation of 
the gospel, with the approbation of the pope, command- 
ed St Medard to govern both those great dioceses, 
which from that time remained united under the same 
bishop for the space of five hundred years. ‘Till then, 
some parts of the diocese of Tournay lay benighted un- 
der the shades of idolatry. St Medard visited them.all, 
and though he was often threatened, and sometimes 
seized by the pagans, with a view of taking away his life, 
he overcame all obstacles, and, by his zealous labours 
and miracles, the rays of the gospel dispelled the mists 
of idolatry throughout the whole extent of his dioceses, 
What rendered this task more difficult and perilous was, 
the savage and fierce disposition of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Flanders, who were the most barbarous of all 
the nations of the Gauls and Franks, as the original his- 
torians frequently take notice. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans civilized the western part of the world, by. teach- 
ing the barbarous nations to cultivate their minds with 
the useful and polite arts. But the most elegant ages of - 
those empires themselves may, in many respects, be es~ 
teemed barbarous, if compared with Christianity.. The 
divine spirit of mildness, patience, humility and charity, 
which it inspires, and the purity and sanctity of its mo- 
kals, have refined the minds of men, corrected.the igno- 
rance, stupidity and barbarism of the fiercest nations, 


_ evidently gives that name to the new town of St Quintin’s, only be- 
cause the inhabitants of Vermand had removed thither their house- 
holds and city. For the old city having been destroyed by the bare 
barians about the year 531, St Medard translated his see, to Noyon, 
Ceesar’s Noviomagus. Part of the inhabitants retired to Noyan; but 
the greatest part founded the new city of St Quintin’ See Nic. 
Sanson, Jz Phorum Gallie Disquisttiones Geographsee; Index. Alphu- 
beticus, et Exercitatioues Geographometice ad utramque Itincrarinm 
Romanum per Gallius. Also Sanadon, Cluvier, &c. 
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and diffused a rational, virtuous ahd holy temper through. 
out the countries where the gospel has been planted. St 
Medard, with incredible pains, brought over the most 
rude and wild people from their barbarous manners, in- 


_ spired them with the meek spirit of the gospel, and ren- 


dered them a civilized and Christian nation, abounding 
with examples of emineiit virtue, as Mirzeus observes.. 
Our saint, having completed this great work in Flanders, 
returned to Noyon, where Radegondes, queen of France, 


‘in 544, received the religious veil from his hands, with 


- the consent of her husband Clotaire, and was made a 


rf 


deaconess (b) Shortly after the saint fell sick. Upon 
the first news of his illness king Clotaire, who always — 
honoured him as a living saint, came to Noyon to pay 
him a visit, and to receive his blessing. Soon after his 
departure, the saint rested from his labours ina very ad- 
vanced age, in the sixth century, according to Le Cointe 
in 545, according to Pagi in 561. The whole kingdom 
lamented his death as the loss of their common father 


and protector. His body was buried in his own cathe- 


dral: but king Clotaire was so moved by many miracles. 


‘wrought at his tomb, that he desired to translate his pre- 


cious remains-to Soissons, where he then chiefly resided. 

Clotaire was an able, valiant and generous prince, but | 
had tarnished his glory by actions of cruelty and ambition: 
in his youth. He reigned first king of Soissons : by the 
death of his brother Clodomir, in 524, he obtained a 


share in the kingdom of Orleans ; ; by the death of Thi- 


erry, in 544, he added Austrasia or Metz to his domi- 
nions ; and by that of Childebert, in 558, he became 
also king of Paris, and of all France. He endeavoured 
to expiate the crimes of his youth by works of penance, 
and listened to the advice of St Medard. Having be- 
gun to build a stately church and abbey at Soissons, 
after the death of that holy man, he caused his relicks 
to be translated thither from Noyon, in a shrine covered 
with most precious stuffs, seeded with diamonds, and 


- adorned with plates of gold, the king himself, the 


princes his children, and all the chief lords of the court 


(6) On the Deaconesses read the: learned dissertation of Cuper 
the Bollandist, Augusti, T. 3. p. 51. Bingham, &c. 


- a es re ye ae ; 
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attending the procession: the king thought hiniself ha- 
noured by sometimes putting his royal shoulders under 
the burden. The body was laid at Crouy, or Croiac, a 


village eastward of Soissons, near the gates, and a smalk 


ehurch or oratory/of wood was raised over it, till the 
church in Soissons could be finished. Clotaire dying, in 
561, at Compiegne, the structure of this abbey was 
completed by king Sigebert, one of his younger sons. 
It has been sometimes styled by popes the chief of alk 
the Benedictin abbeys in France. Fortunatus and St 


- Gregory of Tours, who lived before the close‘of the 


same century, testify that in their time the festival of 
St Medard was celebrated in France with great solem- 
nity. A small portion of his relicks was procured for 
the parish church which bears his name in Paris, 


All holy pastors were eminently men of prayer. Be- 


sides the constant homages of public prayer, they retired 


frequently into their closets or into wildernesses, to give 
themselves up entirely to this heavenly exercise. This 
Jesus teaches them, by so often withdrawing into de- 
serts and mountains to pray, and to spend whole nights 
in prayer. ‘The most retired places, and the calmest 
and most silent seasons, ought to be chosen, that our 
souls may most perfectly soar above all earthly things, 
and sequestering our minds and hearts from them, con« 
verse in heaven, and recommend to God both our own 
and others necessities. ‘The sanctification both of the 
pastor and his flock, requires this. To retire sometimes 
to speak to God for them, is not to abandon them, but 


.to serve them in the best manner, by endeavouring to 


draw down the most abundant showers of divine grace 
upon them, and by purifying his own soul, and replen- 
ishing himself with God and his truths, learning the art 


of imparting them with their interior spirit.: Without 
this the salvation both of the pastor and his people 1s 


equally in danger. The apostles joined prayer with 
their ministry, as equally dividing their care and their 
time. .Acts vl. 4. 3 


Vou. VI. a. 
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. St Gitparp or Goparpb, Bishop of Rouen, C. He 
is commemorated jointly with St Medard in the Roman 
martyrology, and in the new Paris and old Sarum bre- 
yiaries. He assisted at the first council of Orleans in 
511, and governed the see of Rouen with great zeak 
during the space of fifteen years. He was buried at St 
Mary’s in Rouen, which is since called St Gildard’s, or 
in French St Godard’s. In the Norman incursions, his. 
body was transiated to St Medard’s at Soissons, and still 
remains there. That he was brother‘of St Medard, 1s 


unknown to Fortunatus, Gregory of Tours, &c. See 


Pommeraye, History of the archbishops Rouen ; Bail- 


Tet, &c. 


St Maximinus, first Archbishop of Aix in Pro- 
vence, C. He planted the faith in that country, pro- 
bably before the close of the first century, about the 
same time it was first preached at Marseilles. He is said 
by some moderns to have been one of the disciples of 
our Lord. St Sedonius was his successor, and second 
bishop of Arles, supposed by the people of the country 
to have been the man born blind whom our Redeemer 


healed. Their relicks are shewn with those of many 


other saints at'St Maximin’s, a town six leagues from 
Aix, built at the place where this saint was buried. The 
monastery, which was formerly of the Order of St Ben- 
net, and dependent on St Victor’s at Marseilles, was 
given by St Lewis’s brother, Charles count of Provence, 
to the Dominicans, who enjoy it, with extraordinary 
privileges, and an exemption of the whole town from 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the. archbishop of Aix. On 
St Maximinus, see Gallia Christ. Nova. T. 1. p. 299 
Maurolycus seems to have been the first who called St 
Maximinus a disciple of our Lord. | 


Sr Witttam, Archbishop of York, C. He was son 
of earl Herbert, and Emma, sister to king Stephen. He 
learned from his infancy, that true greatness consists 
only in humility and virtue ; and renounced the world 
in his youth, employing his riches to purchase unfading 


“‘ 
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treasures in heaven: by works of mercy to the poor, and 
giving himself wholly to the study and practice of reli- 
gion. Being promoted to holy orders, he was elected 
treasurer in the metropolitical church of York, undes 
the learned and good archbishop Thurstan. When that 
prelate, after having held his dignity twenty years, re- .- 
tired among the Cluniac monks at Pontefract, to prepare 
himself for his death, which happened the year following, 
St William was chosen archbishop bythe majority of 
‘ the chapter, and consecrated at Winchester in Septem- 
ber 1144, according to Le Neve’s Fasti(1). But Os- 
bert the archdeacon, a turbulent.man, procured Henry 
Murdach, a Cistercian monk of the abbey of Foun. 
tains, who was also a man of great learning, and a zea~- 
lous preacher, to be preferred at Rome, whether Wil- 
liam went to demand his pall, and to plead the cause of 
his constituents rather than his own. Being deprived by 
pope Eugentus HI. in 1147, he, who had always looked 
upon this dignity with trembling, appeared much greater 
in the manner in which he bore this repulse, than he. 
could have done in the highest honours. Being return-— 
ed into England, he went privately to Winchester, to 
his uncle Henry, bishop of that see, by whom he was | 
honourably entertained. He led at Winchester a peni- 
tential life, in silence, solitude and prayer, in a retired 
house belonging to the bishop, bewailing the frailties of 
his past life with many tears, for seven years, ‘The 
archbishop Henry then dying ‘in 1153, and Anastasius 
IV. having succeeded Eugenius III. in the see of Rome, 
St William, to satisfy the importunity of others by 
-whom he was again elected, undertook a second jour- 
“ney to Rome, and received the pallium from his Holi- 
Jiness (a). The saint on his return, was met’on the road 
(1) P. 307. 

(a) The Pallium which the pope sends to archbishops, is an orna- 
ment worn upon their shoulders, with a label hanging down the 
breast and back. It is made of white lambs wool, and spotted with 
purple crosses, and is worn as a token of the spiritual jurisdiction of 
metropolitans over the churches of their whole province. . [t is re- 
garded as an emblem of-humiiity, shale and’ innocence, and oe 
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by Robert de Gaunt dean, and Osbert archdeacon of 
the church of York, who insolently forbade him to en- 
ter that city or diocese. He received the affront with 
an engaging meekness, but pursued his journey. He 
was received with incredible joy by his people. The 
great numbers who assembled on that occasion, to see 
and welcome him, broke down the wooden bridge over 
the river Ouse, in the middle of the city of York, and 
a great many persons fellinto the river, The saint, see- 

; - , 

to put the prelate in mind, that he is bound to seek out, and carry 
home on his shoulders, the strayed sheep, in imitation of Christ the 
Good Shepherd, and the Prinoe of pastors, Cardinal Bona says the. 
white lambs are blessed on the festival of St Agnes, in her church 
on the Nomentan road, and from that time kept in some nunnery 
till they are shorn; and of their wool are the palliums made, which 
are laid over the tomb of St. Peter the whole night of the vigil be 
fore the feast of that apostle. The pope sends one to archbishops 
in the western patriarchate, after their election and consecration: 
but.these prelates only wear them in the church during the divine 
office. Pajliums are also granted to apostolic legates, and to certain 
suffragan bishops of exempt sees, as of Bamberg in Germany, and of 
Lucca and Pavia in Italy. : a 
The first use of palliums by bishops is mentioned among the Ort. 
entals. St Isidore of Pelusium explains at large various mystical 
significations of this ornament, l. 1. ep. 136. In the West pope 
Symmachus sent a pallium to Cesarius, archbishop of Arles, his vi- 
ear in Gaul, in the beginning of the sixth century. From that time 
we find it usually sent to apostolic legates: likewise to several me- 
tropolitans, as appears from the letters of St Gregory the Great. 
Peter de Marca shews, that it was not granted promiscuously to all 
metropolitans before the decree of pope Zachary, by which it was 

established a general law. | | 
The pallium was ancieatly an entire long garment, covering the | 
whole body from the neck, not unlike a priest’s cope, saving that it 
was shut up before. Instead of the pallium, the Greek bishops now 
all wear the Omopborion or Humerale, which is a broad ribband 
hanging round their neck, a-cross their breast, and reaching below 
the knees, Spelman, in his Glessary, Themassin, &e. shew that a 
pallium was a mantle worn by the Roman emperors, and that the 
first Christian ‘emperors gave this imperial ornament to eminent 
‘bishops, fo wear as an emblem of the royalty of the Christian priest- 
hood. it was afterwards appropriated to archbisheps to shew their 
cbgnity, and to command greater respect, as God prescribed several 
ornaments to be worn by the Jewish high-priest. cee Bona de 
Rebus Liturg. lL. 3... 24. Marca de Concordia Sac. & Impert, 
1. 6.c. 6. & 7. Spelman, and especially Thomas. in Tr, de la 
Discipline de PEglise, P, 4. 1. 24 .c. 53. 8 56+ ps 829. 
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ing this terrible accident, made the sign of the cross 
over the river, and addressed himself to God with many 
tears. All the world ascribed to his sanctity and prayers 
the miraculous preservation of the whole multitu-le, ese 
pecially of the children, who all escaped out of the wa- 
ters without hurt (3). St William shewed no enmity, 
and sought no revenge against his most inveterate ene- 
_ mies, who had prepossessed Eugenius III. against him by | 
the blackest calumnies, and by every unwarrantable 
mreans had obstructed his good designs. He formed 
many great projects fur the good of his diocese, and the 
salvation of souls, but within a few weeks after his in- 
stallation was seized with a fever, of which he died on 
the third day ‘of his sickness, on the eighth of June, 
1154 (c). He was buried'in his cathedral; and cano- 
nized by pope Nichoias Lil. about the year 1280. At 
the same time his body was taken up by archbishop Wil- 
Jiam Wickwane ; and his relicks put into a very rich 
shrine, and deposited in the nave of the same metropce 
litan church in 1284. The feast of his translation was 
kept on the yth of January (2). King Edward I. and 
his whole court assisted at*this ceremony, during which 
many miracles are attested to have been wrought. A 
table, containing a list of thirty-six rotracles, with a copy 
of an indulgence of one hundred and forty days to all 
who should devoutly visit his tomb, is still to be seen in 
the vestry, but no longer legible, as Mr Drake men- 
tions (3). The shrine with its rich plate and jewels was 


(4) .Polydore Virgil, an author of small credit, pretends that this 
happened on the Are, at Pontefract, near Ferry-bridge. But Bromp- 
‘-ton and Stubbs expressly say, that it was inthe city of York, on the 
river Ouse, where stood a chapel) till the reformation, as Mr Drake 
testifies. Pontefract could not derive its name from this accident, 
as Polydore-imagined ; for we find it so called long before: and 
the name was originally written Pomfrete or Pontfrete, from a ve- 
ry different Norman etymology. ; - 

(c) Hoveden advances, that poison had been put into the cha- 
lice when he said mass. But Gulielmus Neubrigensis, a canon re- 
gular, a Yorkshireman, an elegant and diligent historian of that 
very time, in his history De Rebus Anglicis sei Temporis, confutes 
that groundless surmise of the vulgar. | 
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plundered at the reformation ; but the saint’s bones were 
deposited in a box within a coffin, and buried in the 
nave under a large spotted marble stone. Mr Drake 
had the curiosity to see the ground opened, and found 
them with their box and coffin in 1732. He laid them 
again inthe same place with a mark (4). See Nicholas 
Trivet in his Annals of six kings of England, ad an. 
1146. Stubbs, Act. Pontif. Ebor. in S. Willelmo, Cap- 
grave’s Legend, Gulielm. Neubrig. De Rebus Anglicis 
sui temporis, Brompton, Gervasius monachus inter 19 
_ Seriptor. Angliz, and Drake, .in his curious History and 
‘ Antiquities of York. Also Papebroke’s remarks, Jun. 
T. 2. p. 130, . 


St Crov, or Croputruus, Bishop of Metz, C. He 
was son of St Arnold, who having been prime minister 
to king Clotaire IZ. surnamed the Great, renounced the 
world, and was afterwards made bishop of Metz. He 
had two sons, Glou and Ansegisus, whose inclinations to 
virtue he cultivated by an excellent education. Clou 
shewed from the cradle, that he inherited all his father’s . 
virtues in an eminent degre@. Under the best masters 
he made such progress inthe divine and human sciences, 
as astonished those who taught him, and excited to emu- 
- Jation all who learned with him. He afterwards lived in 
the court of the kings of Austrasia, and passed through 
the greatest employments under Dagobert I. and Sige- 
bert II. always with credit to himself, and to the honour 
and advantage of the state (a). After some time he left 

_ (4) Page qiy. — 

(4) Pepin of Landen and St Arnold had shared together the go- 
vernment under Clotaire II. and Dagobert I. with the titles of dukes 
of Austrasia, and mayors of the palace. Clovis Il. succeeded his fa- 
ther Dagobert at Paris, and Sigebert I]. in Austrasia; but Grimoald, 
_ the son and successor of Pepin of Landen, upon the death of Sige- 
bert If. about the year 655, shaved his infant son Dagobert a monk, 
and banished him into Ireland, with a view to open a way to the 
throne for his own son: however, Clovis 11. made himself master of 
both their persons, and confined them at Paris for the rest of their 
days, or according to others put them to death; which punishment 
was due to their treason. Ansegisus married Begga, the virtuous 
daughter of Pepin of Landen, by whom he had Pepin of Herstal, 
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his brother Ansegisus to push his fortune in the courts of © 
earthly kings, choosing for himself'a state which.removes 
a man farther from the flattering objects of the passions, 
and from that hurry.of distractions, under which the 
most virtuous often. find it difficult not to lose.sight of 
God in their actions. His father St Arnold had quitted 
the bishopric of Metz, that he might wear out the re- 
mainder of his days in tranquillity,.and be ready to 
meet his heavenly bridegroom. Two other pastors had’ 
succeeded him in: that see, and it was become a third 
time vacant, when the clergy and people of Metz un- 
animously demanded St Clou for their bishop.. The 
holy man did all that lay in his power to make the elec- 
tion fall on some other person: but the whole country 
became the more importunate, and the king obliged 
him at length to acquiesce.in a choice made by heaven. 
itself. Having therefore received the episcopal conse- 
_ cration, he cheerfully set himself to ‘até every duty of 
that important charge. He began by a visitation of his 
_ diocese, every where correcting abuses, and establishing 
regularity. Such was his compassion for the poor, that. 
for their sake he lived himself destitute of the most com~: 
mon conveniencies of life. By assiduous meditation at 
the foot of the cross, he was.careful to nourish his own 
soul with the bread of life ; ; and in the same sehoot he: 
acquired that heavenly eloquence, with which he deliver- 
ed, in the most affecting manner, the sentiments and.‘ 
lights which he received by this channel from the God of 
all science. Full of zeal for the glory of God, and of 
Jove and tenderness for his people, he was attentive to’ 
all their wants, and indefatigable in fabouring for their 
sanctification, especially 3 in instructing, comforting, and 
_ relieving the poor. He governed the church of Metz: 

forty years and fifteen days, and died in 696, being | 
fourscore and ten years old. He is comimemorated in 
the Roman martyrology on this day. His body was 
translated to the Benedictin priory of Lay, not far from 
_ Nancy, in 959, on the 11th of December; buta portion 
remains in the church which bears his name at Metz. 


or the Fat, the valiant and prosperous mayor of the French palace, | 
and father of Charles Martel. 


~, 
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He is named in the Roman and other martyrologies, 
See his authentic life, with the notes of Henschenius, 
Jun. T. 2. p. 126, 

St Syra, VW. She was sister to St Fiacre, fired by 
whose example she left all to follow Christ. To make 
this sacrifice more entire, she sailed from Ireland,. her 
native country, and going after her brother into France, 
addressed herself to his patron and protector St Faro, 
bishop of Meaux. That holy prelate recommended her 
to-his sister Fara, abbess in Brie. Syra, under so eminent 
a directress, became a perfect pattern of humility, meek~- 


ness, charity and devotion. From her cell she was. 


translated into paradise in the seventh century, and is 
honoured at Troyes, and in some parts of Ireland, on 


the 8th of June; and at Meaux on the 23d of October. 


oa Saussaye, and Colgan in MSS. ' 
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This account is abridged from their acts in Surius, and the conti- 
‘ nuators of Bollandus, with the notes of Henschenius. Jun. T. 2, 
Pp. 149. See Tillemont, T. 4. p.'57:. 


a _ A. D. 286. 


‘eee two martyrs were brothers, and lived in Rome 
many } years, mutually encouraging each other in the 


_ practice of all good works. They seemed. to possess 


nothing but for the poor, and often spent both nights 
and days with the confessors in their dungeons, or at the 
places of their torments and execution. Some they en- 
couraged to perseverance, others who had fallen they 
raised again, and they made themselves the servants of 
all in Christ, that all might attain to salvation through 
‘him. Though their zeal was most remarkable, they had 
esciped the dangers ef many bloody persecutions, and 
were grown old in the heroic exercises of virtue, when 
it pleased God to crown their labours with a glorious 
martyrdom. The pagans raised so great an outcry against 
them, that by a joint order of Dioclesian and Mazen 


- 
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Herculius, they were both apprehended, and put in 
chains. This must have happened in 286, soon after 
Maximian was associated in the empire, for the two 
emperors never seem to have met together in Rome 
after that year. These princes commanded them to be 
inhumanly scourged,.-and then sent them to Promotus 
at Nomentum, a town twelve miles from Rome, to be 
farther chastised, as avowed enemies to the gods, This 
judge caused them to be cruelly tortured, firse both to- 
gether, afterwards separate from each other ; and sought 
by various afts to cheat them into compliance, as by 
telling Primus that Felician had offered sacrifice. But 
‘the grace of God strengthened them, and they were at 
length both beheaded on the oth of June. Their names 
occur on this-day in the ancient western calendars, and 
in the Sacramentary of St Gregory the Great. Their 
_ bodies ‘were thrown into the fields, but taken up by 
- the Christians, and interred near Nomentum. They 
were removed to Rome by pope Theodorus, about the. 
year 645, and reposited in the church of St Stephen on. 
mount Celio. 
__ A soul which truly lovee God, regards all the. things 
of this world as dung, with St Paul, that she may gain 
Christ. The loss of goods, the disgrace of the world, 
torments, sickness, and other afflictions, are bitter to the 
senses: but appear light to him that loves. If. we can . 


_- pear nothing with patience and silence, it is because we 


_ love God only in words. ‘“ One who is slothful and 
lukewarm complains of every thing, and calls the light- 
est precepts hard,” says Thomas A Kempis(1) ; “but a 
fervent soul finds every thing easy which can unite her 
more closely to God, and embraces his a wae in all 
vhings with cheerfulness. “ | 


(1) I, de Discip!, Ctaustral, 
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- Sr COLUMBA or COLUMKILLE, Aszor, 


From Bede, hist. 1. 3. ¢. 3. and his life written by Cummeneus, sur. 
nemed Albus, abbot of Hy, (who, according to the Four Masters, 
died in 668 ) extant in Mabillon, Ssec. Ben. 1. p. 361. and the 
same enlarged into three books by Adamnan, abbot of Hy in 700, 
(a) published by Canisius, Lect. Antiq. T. 5. and by Surius. Both - 
these lives abound with relations of wonderful miracles. William 
bishop of Derry, in his Irish historical library, p. 85. mentions a 
poem of good authority, called the Amrha, or Vision of St Co- 
lumkille, which was written soon after his death, and which re- 
cords his principal actions conformable to those authors. See also 

_ bishop Tanner de Scriptor. Brit. p. 192. Sir James Ware, L. 1. 
Scriptor. Hibern. p. 14. Item in Monasteriologia Hibernic§, p. 186, 
Colgan in MSS. ad.g. Jun. The works ascribed to him in an 
Irish MS in the Bodleian library, Oxfotd: and Leabhar Lecan, 
i: e. Book of Lecane, a very old and precious Irish MS. of Anti- 
quities of that island, in the Irish college of Paris, p. 58. 


A. D. 597. 


Sr CoLumsBa, commonly pronounced Cotmeg, was one 
of the greatest: patriarchs of the monastic order in 
Ireland, and the apostle of the Picts. To distinguish 
him from other saints of the same name, he was sur- 
named Columkiile, from the great number of monastic 
cells, called by the Irish Killes, of which he was the 
tounder. He was of most noble extraction from Neil, 
and was born at Gartan in the county of Tyrconnel, in 
g21. He learned from his childhood that there is no- 
thing great, nothing worth our esteem or pursuit, which 
does not advance the divine love in our souls, to which 
he totally devoted himself, with an entire disengagement 
of his heart from the world, and in perfect purity of 
mind and body. He learned the divine scriptures, and 
the lessons of an-ascetic life, under the holy bishop St 
Finian, in his great school of Cluain-iraird. Being ad- 
vanced to the order of priesthood in 546, he began to 
give admirable lessons of piety and sacred learning, and 
in a short time formed many disciples. He founded, 
about the year 550, the great monastery of Dair- 


(a) See the life of this St Adamnan on the 93d.of September, . 
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Magh, now called Durrogh(a), which originial name 
signifies Field of Oaks, and besides many smaller, those 
of Doire or Derry, in Ulster, and of Sord, or Swords, 
about six miles from Dublin(4). ‘St Columba com- 
posed a rule, which, as Usher, Tanner, and Sir James 
Ware inform us, is still extant in the old Irish. This 
tule he settled in the hundred monasteries which he 
founded in Ireland and Scotland. It was chiefly bor- 
rowed from the ancient oriental monastic institutes, as 
the inquisitive Sir Roger Twisden observes (1) of all 
the old British and Irish monastic orders. | . 

King Dermot or Dermitius, being offended at the 
zeal of St Columba,‘in reproving public vices, the holy 
abbot left his native country, and.passed into North-Bri- 
tain, now called Scotland (c). He took’along with him 


(1) In-his Rise of the Monastic State, p. 36. 

(2) This monastery of- Durrogh, situate in King’s County, had 
afterward embraced the Order of Regular Canons according to the 
rule of St Austin. See Sir James Ware, Antiqu. Hib. c. 17. p. 186. 
This diligent antiquary mentions a MS. copy of the four gospels, of 
St Jerom’s translation, adorned with silver plates, which was for- 
mierly preserved in this avbey, and is still egtant: in the beginning — 
of which is an inscription, which testifies that it was written by Sp 
Columba, in the space of twelve days. - 

(4) Sord, though now in Leinster, was at that time in the king. 
dom of Meath: for Meath was a distinct. province for many ages, 
and was annexed to Leinster only since the arrival of the English. 

(c) * The Scots settled first in Ireland, which, from them, obtained 
the name of Scotia. They were a colony from Spain, who invaded that 
island ia an early age, and probably were of Scythian origin. Bedetells 
us the Picts wereScythians; but probably applied to them what belonged 
to the Scots: for the Picts seem to have been Britons, and were perhaps. 
- the original inhabitants of that country. At least they were establish. 
ed there long before the Scots, who, according to their annals, invad- 
ed them from Ireland; but were at first repulsed. Some time after 
the Picts or Northern Britons, seeing themselves threatened by the. 
English-Saxons, who had conquered the southern part of the island, 
seem to have inyited over the Scots from Ireland to their assistance, 


At least those under king Fergus, about the year 503, erected their. 


kingdom in part of Scotland, called Dalriada, from Dal, a word in 
their language, signifying a part, and Reuda, their leader, as Bede 


* Both Nerth and South Britain was originally peopled from Gau/.—The Scots, 
Picts, Caledonians, avd ancient Britons, were originally the same people, and sprung 
from the Celtz or Gauls. The E£migratica of the Scots from Jreland (as well as their 
Spanish or Scythian origin) is by all good writers, and sound critics, deemed fubulous, 
It is infinitely more probable, and indeed pretty clearly established, that Jre/and 
was peopled from Pritaia~—Szs Byayr’s DISskRTATION ON THE PokMs oF Ossian, 
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twelve disciples, and arrived there, according to Bede, 
in the year of Christ 565, the ninth of the reign of Bri- 
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informs us. .Bishop Usher gives to the kingdom of Dalriadans, or 
Seots in Dalriada, the provinces of Cantire, Knapdale, Lorn, Argyle, 
Braid- Atbin, and some of the isles. The ‘Scots and Picts lived good 
neighbours till about the year 840, when Kenneth 11. king of these 
Scots, in a great battle, slew Drusken king of the Picts, with good 
part of his nobility, and conquered the whole country north of 
Graham’s dyke. About the year 900, the Scots became masters of the 
rest of the countrv, which from that time took the name of Scotland, 
the distinction of Picts being extinct with their kingdom. Some mo- 
dern critics reject as fabulous the list of thirty-nine Scotish kings from 
Fergus 1. who was said to have reigned contemporary to, Alexander 
‘the Great, 330 years before Christ. Consequently, they reckon Fer- 
gus son of Erch, commonly called Fergus lI. the first king of the - 
Scots in that country ; and whereas he was placed by. some in 403, 
they fix the beginning of his reign'in 503, which the chronology ef 
his immediate successors seems to point out, Among the Picts, in 
Czesar’s time, it was the fashion to paint their bodies. | 
When the southern Britons had imitated the Roman manners, the 
unconquered inhabitants of the north retained still the custom of 
having their bodtes painted : whence they were called Picti; which 
trame Aes rot seem older than the third century, for it is first found 
in the Orator Eumenius. Among these, the Ladeai inhabited the 
southern part of what is now called Scotland, and the rough Cale 
donians occupied the Highlands, and the great Caledonian forest ex 


tended northward from the Frith. These woods and mountains were 


their shelter, and their snows affrighted the Romans, who left them 
in the enjoyment of their barbarism and liberty. To check their in- 
roads, and to fix the boundaries of the Roman dominions, the empe- 
ror Adrian, in the year 123, caused a wall of turf to be made, sixty- 
eight Engbsh miles long, from Tinmouth to Solway Frith. Antoni 
nus Pius extended these mits farther, and shutting” out only the 
Caledonians, he directed a second wall of turf to be raised thirty-#x 
English miles long, from Abercurning, new Abercorn, on the Frith 
of the river Forth to the river Clyde, near old Kirk-Patrick. Grime 
‘or Graham, the valiant regent of the kingdom of the Scots, during 
the racrtgae Cie, king Eugenius, commonly called the second, razed 
this wall m his wars against the Picts, or, according to others, against ~ 
those Britons that were sabject to the Romans, who were soon after 
compelled to call in the Saxons to succour them against the Picts. 
The ruins of this_wall are at this day called Graham’s Dyke, which 
name sonie derive from this Graham, others from mount Grampus, 
now Grantzbaine. This wall of Antoninus did not long remain the 
boundary of the Roman province, which, in 210, the emperor Se- 
 -verus, after making a progress with his army to the north of: Scot- 
land, brought back to Adrtan’s wall, in the country now called Nor- 
_ | thumberland, 
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dius, the son of Meilochon, the most powerful king. of 
the Picts; which nation the saint converted from ido. 
_ |atry to the faith of Christ, by his preaching, virtues, 
and miracles. But this we are to understand only of 
the Northern Picts.and the Highlanders, separated 
from the others by Mount-Grampus, the highest part 
-ef which. is called Drum-Albin; for Bede tells. us, in 
the same place, that the Southern Picts had received 
the faith long before, by the preaching of St Ninyas, 
the first bishop of Whit-herne in Galloway ; whose life 
see September XVI. | | . 
The Picts, having embraced the faith, gave St Co- 
lumba the little island of Hy or Iona, called from him ~ 
Y-colm-kille, twelve miles from the land, in which he 
built the great monastery which was for several ages 
the chief seminary of North-Britain, and continued. 
long the burying place of the kings of Scotland, with 
the bodies of innumerable Saints, which rested in that. - 
place (d). Out of this nursery St Columba founded 
several other monasteries in Scotland. In the same 
school were educated the holy bishops Aidan, Finian - 
and Colman, who conyerted to the faith the English 
Northumbers. ‘This great monastery several ages af- 
‘terwards embraced the rule of St Bennet (e). © 


thumberland. From the same extremities, but upon new foundations - 
yet to be traced, he built a new wall of stone, fenced with towers 
and a vallum: a work so stately, that it is called by Spartian, The 
_ Glory of Severus’s regan. See Mr Alexander Gordon, Ltinerarium 
Septentrionale, ox Fourney through part of Scotland, &c. And Mr 
Thomas Innes, in his Critical Essay on the ancient inhabitants of 
Scotland, Chamberlaine, &c. The most complete description and 
history of the Picts Wall is that published in 1753, in gto. by John - 
Warburton, Somerset Herald, under the title, Va//am Ramanum, &c. 
(7) The isle of St Colm is near three miles long, and above a 
mile broad. Among the ruins of the old cloister of St Colm, there 
remains a church-yard, in the west part of which are the tombs of 
forty-eight kings .of Scotland in the middle; on the right side, those 
of four kings of Ireland, and on the left those of eight kings of Nor- 
way. All the noble families of the Western islands have their pata 
ticular burying places in the rest of the churchyard. See Lewis’s 
Ancient History of Great Britain, p. 236. and Martin’s Descrip- 
tion of the Western Islands. | an 
" (e) Bede writes (1. 3. ch. 4.) that from St Columba, who never was 
bishops 
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- §t Columba’s manner of living was always most aus- 
tere. He lay on the bare floor; with a-stone for his pil- 
low, and never interrupted his fast., Yet his devotion 
was neither morose nor severe. His countenance always 
appeared wonderfully chearful, and bespoke to all that 
beheld him the constant interior serenity of his holy soul, 
and the unspeakable joy with which it overflowed from 
the presence of the Holy Ghost. Such'was his fervour, 
that in whatever he did, he seemed to exceed the 
strength of man; and, as much as in him lay, he strove 
to suffer no moment of his precious time to pass with- 
out employing it for the honour of God, principally ei- 
ther in praying, reading, writing, or preaching. His 1n- 
comparable mildness and charity towards all men, and 
on all occasicns, won the hearts of all who conversed 
with him, and his virtues, miracles, and extraordinary 
gift of prophecy, commanded the veneration of all ranks 
of men. He was of such authority, that neither king 
or people did any thing without his consent. When 
_king Aedhan, or Aidanus, succeeded to his cousin Conall 


= 
bishop, it continued a custom, that the whole island. even the bishops, 
by an unusual law, were subject to the abbot.. Of this passage, the 
Calvinists avail themselves as if it made against the superiority af 
bishops in the church. But bishop Usher (De Britan. Eccl. Antiqu. — 
c. 16.) justly observes, that this superiority was only of civil juris. 
diction, not of Order. For the Ulster Annals mention, that this 
Jittle island had always a bishop who resided in it, either in, or near 
the monastery. Also Adamnan, in his life of St Columba, (1. 3.) 
says, that St Columba refused to officiate at the altar in the presence 
‘of a bishop, who, out of humility, had concealed himself, nor would 
he receive the communion with him, but, out of respect to his dig- 
nity, obliged him to celebrate himself. And bishop Lloyd, in his 
_ historical account of church-goverment, demonstrates, (ch. 5, 6, 7.) | 

that no other church-.government but episcopal was ever settled 
_ among the Picts, Scots, or Saxons. A veneration for St Columba 
introduced a superiority of civil jurisdiction over the bishops who 
were taken from among bis monks and disciples, and retained their 
former respect for their old superior the abbot. In the MS. life of 
St Columba, by O‘Donall, it is afferted, that the saint, in the year 
544, being a prince of the royal fomily, was offered the crown of 
Ireland, and that Dermod Mac Cerbail, his competitor, succeeded 
only because our holy abbot preferred the cowl to adiadem. This 
circumstance of his princely extractton, may afford one good reason 
why the northern bishops were subject to His (civil) jurisdiction. 
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in the throné of British Scotland, in 574, he received, 
the royal insignia from St Columba. Four years before 
he died, St Columba was favoured with a vision of an- 
_ gels, which left him in many tears, because he learned 
‘from those heavenly messengers, that God, moved by : 
the prayers of the British and Scottish churches, would 
prolong his exile on earth yet four years. Having con- 
tinued his labours in Scotland thirty-four years, he | 
' clearly and openly foretold his death, and on Saturday, 
the oth of June, said to his disciple Diermit : “ This day 
is called the Sabbath, that is, the day of rest, and such 
will it truly be to me; for it will put an end to my la- 
bours.” He was the first in the church at .Matins, at 
midnight ; but knelt before the altar, received the Via- 
ticum, and, having given his blessing to his spiritual chil- 
dren, sweetly slept in the Lord, in the year 597, the se- 
-yenty-seventh of his age. His body was buried in this 
island, but some ages after removed to Down in Ulster, — 
and laid in one vault with the remains of St Patrick and 
St Brigit. _The great monastery of Durrogh, in King’s 
County, afterwards embraced the rule of the Canons_ 
Regular, as did also the houses founded by St Brendan, 
St Comgal, &c. "He was honoured both in Ireland and 
Scotland, among the principal patrons of those countries, 
and is commemorated in the Roman martyrology, on 
the gth of June, but in some calendars on the 7th, 
which seems to have been the day of his death. (d) 
_ How many saints hid themselves in solitudes, that 
they might devote themselves wholly to the service of 
God! But many, even after a Christian education, pass 
their whole lives in dissipation and vanity, without be- 
ing able to find leisure for a daily serious meditation, 
or the reading of a guod book, a; if they made it their 
study to unlearn the only thing which it concerns them 
to know, and to lose the only thing for which they exist, 
religion, or the worship of God. | 


(d) Sir James Ware, (lib. 1. descrip. Hib. p 15.) gives the cata- 
‘logue of his works, which are still extant, as follows. A monastic 
rule, commonly entitled Columkille; a hymn oa St Kiaran, and. 
three other hymns, i 
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ON THE SAME DAY. 


St Peracia, V. M. She was a tender virgin at An. 
tioch, only fifteen years of age when she was appre- 
hended by the persecutors, in 311. Being alone in the” 
house, and, understanding that their errand was to carry 
her before the judge, where her chastity might be in 
danger, she desired leave of the soldiers to go up stairs, | 
and dress herself. But, fearing to be an innocent occa- 
sion to others sin, threw herself from the top of the ° 
house, and died on the spot by her fall: in which ac. - 
tion, says St Chrysostom, she had Jesus in her breast 
inspiring and exhorting her. She probably hoped ta 
escape by that means; and miglit lawfully expose her 
life to some danger for the preservation of her chastity : 
but nothing can ever make it lawful for any one di- 
~ yectly to procure his own death. 

- Whoever deliberately lays violent hands upon himself, 
is guilty of an heinous injury against God, the Lord of 
his life, against the commonwealth, which he robs ofa 
member, and of that comfort .and. assistance which he 
owes to it ; also against his friends, children, and, lastly, 
against himself, both by destroying his corporal life, 
and by the spiritual and eternal death of his soul; this 
crime being usually connected. with final i impenitence; 
and eternal enmity with God,.and ‘everlasting damna- 
tion. Nor can a name be found sufficiently to express 
_' the baseness of soul, and utmost excess of pusillanimity, | 
Impatience and cowardice, which suicide implies. Strange, 
that any nation should, by false prejudices, be able so far » 
to extinguish the most evident principles of reason and - 
the voice of nature, as to deem that an action of cou- 
rage which springs from a total want of that heroic vir- 
tue of the soul. The same is to be said of the detesta. ' 
ble practice of duels. (a) True fortitude incites and 
enables a man to bear all manner of affronts, and to 
undergo all humiliations, dangers; hardships, and tor- 
ments, for the sake of virtue and duty. What is more 


(a) Rebus in adversis facile est contemnere mortem ; 


Fortiter lle facit, qui mifer effe pote. Martial. 


i 
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contrary to this heroic disposition, what can be imagined 
more dastardly than not to be able to put up a petty af- 
front, and rather.to offend against all laws divine and’ 
human, than to brook an injury or bear a misfortune 
with patience and constancy ; than to observe the holy 
precept of Christ, who declares this to be his favourite 
commandment, the distinguishing mark of his follow- 
ers; and the very soul of the divine law? Mention is | - 
maade of a church at-Antioch and another at Constan- 
tinople, which bore the name of this saint in the fifth 
century. On St Pelagia see the Roman martyrology, 
June 9. St Chrysostom, Hom. de S. Pelagia, T, 2. p. 
592. ed. Ben. St Ambrose, ep. 37. ed. Ben. and |. 3. 
de Virgin, 1, 7. and Janning the Bollandist, T. 2. Juni. 


Pp. 158: 


St Vincent, Martyr in Agenois. He was a Levite, 
that 1s, probably. a deacon, and preached the faith in 
Gaul, in the second or third century. Being seized by 
the pagans at Agen, he was condemned by the governor 
to be laid flat on the floor; with his body stretched outs 
and fixed on. the ground. by four pointed stakes; in 
that posture he was most cruelly scourged, and after- 
wards beheaded. St Gregory of Tours, and Fortuna- 
tus of Poitiers testify, that in the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies many flocked from all parts of Europe to Agen 
in pilgrimages to his tomb. See St Gregory of Tours, 
- hist. Francor. 1. 7. c. 35. and J, de Glor. Mart. c. 105. 
Mart. Rom. June 9. 


St Ricuara, Bishop of Anata in Apulia, in the 
province of Bari, C. All authors agree that he was an. 
Englishman, and was made by the pope first bishop of’ 
Andria, Ughellisays in 492. But he finds no other bi- 
shop of that see before the eighth century ; nor does it 
seem probable that St Richard could be more early,’ 
the English not being converted before the year 600. 
His nameisclearly English, or at least Teutonic, in which 
language it signifies Kich Heart. He was illustrious for 
iniracles and his eminent sanctity. See Ughelli, Italie 
Sacre T. 4. and — Junij. T. 2. p. 245. 

Vow. VE. 
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J U N E X. 
Sr MARGARET, QUEEN OF ScorLanp. 


Cee Ee 

From her life written by Theodoric, a monk of Durham, her con- 
fessarius, and afterwards by St Aélred: also from the Scotish 
and English historians, See Fordun, paar I, ge Cc. 15+ 
“vol. 2. p. 413. ed. Hearne. . 


A. De 1093. 


Sr ee was little niece to st Edward the con- 
fessor, and grand-daughter to Edmund Ironside. Up- 
én the death of the latter, who was treacherously mur- 
dered by Count Ediic, in 1017, Cnute or Canutus, the 
Dane, who had before obtained by agreement Mercia — 
‘and the northern provinces, caused himself to be ac- 
knowledged by the bishops, ealdormen, and other chief. 
_ meni of the nation, king of all England, and guardian 
to the two infant sons of his late colleague, Edward and 
Edmund, till they should be of age to succeed to the 
crown of the West-Saxons. But Cnute, though he pu- °. 
’ nished the traitor Edric, yet seemed to love the treason, 
and secretly sent the two young princes to the king of 
Sweden, that they might by him be made away with. 
The Swede refused to imbrue his hands in their innocent 
blood, though he feared the power of Cnute, who had 
_added Norway to his native kingdom of Denmark, by a 
treachery no less execrablethan that by which he usurp- © 
ed the dominions of these innocent royal children in 
England. The Swede therefore generously sent the two’ 
prinees to. Solomon king of Hungary, by whom they 
were kindly received and educated. Edmund the elder 
of them died: but Edward the younger marrying Aga- 
tha, sister to the queen, and according to some authors, 
niece to the emperor Conrad, a most virtuous and ac- 
complished princess, had by her Edgar, surnamed Ethe- 
ling, Christina a nun, and St Margaret. Cnute reign- 
ed in such a manner as to appear worthy to wear. the 
crown, had it been acquired without ambition and in- 
justice. He was succeeded after his death in Norway 
by his eldest son Swane, in Denmark by his favourite 
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_ second son Hardecnute ; and in England, in 1936, Ha- 
rold was chosen king, who i is said to haye been also a 
son of Cnute, though he much degenerated from his 
virtues both in peace and war. After his death in 1039, 
Hardecnute came into England, and was acknowledged 
king, but died two years after. Whereupon Edward 
the Confessor was called to the crownin 1041. He by 
embassadors invited Edward, surnamed Outremer or 
-Etheling, over from Hungary with his children, and re- . 
.ceived them honourably at London in 1054, where Ed- 
ward Outremer died three years after, and was buried 
m St Paul’s church. At the death of St Edward, 
Edgar being but young, and a stranger born, had not 
interest enough to oppose the powerful party, by which 
count Harold was placed on the throne in 1066, pre- 
tending the crown to have been bequeathed him by the 
late king, as Hoveden and othersrelate. But William 
_ the Norman affirmed, that it had-been promised him by 
' St Edward, and invading England, slew Harold in a 
great battle near Hastings, on the 14th of October, 
1066. Many English desired to raise Edgar, the lawful 
Saxon heir, to the throne; but he was unable to make 
good his claim by arms, and therefore with the rest of 
. the nobility received the victorious Norman at London. 
But some time after, he secretly fled from the tyranny 
‘of the conqueror, and left the kingdom. The ship in 
which he put to sea, was by a tempest driven upon the 
ecast of Scotland, where Malcolm or Milcolumb III. 
‘ entertained him and his sister in the most courteous 
manner. He had the most tender feeling for. the, mjs- 


fortune of the royal exile, having formerly been. him- . 


self in a like situation. For Macbeth, geng¢raliof payt 
of the troops, having killed his father king: Denld sgt 
Duncan VII, usurped the throne, and Malcobip -daly 
saved his life by flight. After wandering over ineny 
places, he found a secure retreat in the court of Edward 
tlre Confessor, who assisting him with 10,c¢o-men, he 
marched into Scotland, was joined by his friends, and 
overcame and slew Macbeth, who had then held his 
usurped crown seventeen years.. Malcolm having thus 
recovered his dominions, was declared king at Scone 
- Le 
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in 1054. When Edgar arrived in his dominions, the 
sight of the young prince and pincess made him feel _ 
all the weight of their affliction. He gave them the 
best reception his kingdom, could-afford, and it gave him » 
the highest pleasure that it was in his power to shew them 
courtesy. William the Norman sent to demand them 
to be delivered into his hands. Malcolm rejected with 
horror so base a treachery. Whereupon a war ensued. 
The Scots defeated Roger, a Norman general, in Nor- 
thumberland, and afterwards Richard earl of Glocester. — 
~ Upon which William sent his brother Odo, earl of Kent, 
into Northumberland ; but Malcolm gave him a consi- 
derable overthrow, and recovered the booty which he 
had taken. After this, the haughty Norman sent his 
son Robert at the head of an army, who encamped on 
the Tine, but without doing any thing, except building 
the city of Newcastle upon Tine ; and soon after the 
Norman agreed to a peace.on these conditions, that he 
should restore Sibert,.earl of Northumberland, and leave 
Cumberland, as formerly, to the Scots: that he should 
treat prince Edgar as his friend, and that the boundaries | 
of the two kingdoms should be King’s Cross on Stane- 
moor, between Richmondshire and Cumberland, which — 
should have the statues and arms of the two kings of 
England and Scotland on each side. 

- Malcolm was so much taken with the virtues:of the 
princess Margaret, that he most impatiently desired to 
make her his royal consort, She had learned from her 
cradle to contemn the vanities of the world, and to re- 
gard. its pleasures as a poison to the heart, and thé bane 
of-virtue. Her amazing beauty, her rare prudence, her 
Wit, -and“her extraordinary virtue, could not fail to ex- 
te the ddmiration of the whole court. But it washer 
daly desire and ambition to render herself agreeable to 
the King of kings. She seemed to relish no earthly 
pleasure, finding all delight in the incomparable charms 
of divine love, which flowed into her pure soul chitfly 
by the means of assiduous prayer and meditation, in 
which holy exercises she often spent whole days. She 
took great pleasure in relieving and serving the poor, 
and in comforting all that were in distress, considering 
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Christ in his necessitous members. Her consent being » 
obtained, she was married, and crowned queen of Scot- 
land in 1070, being twenty-four years of age. The: 
marriage was solemnized at the king’s royal castle of 
Dunfermline, built in the midst of a beautiful plain, 
surrounded with woods, rocks, and rivers, by its situation 
almost inaccessible to men or beasts, says Fordun, and 
strongly fortified by art. The Scotish historian adds, 

that she brought a great fortune to the king in the im- 
mense treasures she had carried off from England, toge- 
ther with many most precious relicks. Among these was 
theBlackCross, held in the highest veneration in Scotland 
in succeeding ages. Malcolm was rough and unpolish- 
ed, but neither haughty nor capricious.: and had no 
evil iriclinations. Margaret, by the most tender com- 
plaisance, and the most condescending and engaging 
‘carriage, always full of respect, gained so great an as- 
cendant over him, as to seem entirely mistress of his 
heart: which influence she only exerted to make religion 
and justice reign, to render her subjects happy, and her 
husband one of the most virtuous kings that have adorn- 
ed the Scottish throne. ‘ She softened his temper, culti- - 
vated his mind, polished his manners, and inspired him 
with the most perfect maxims and sentiments of all 
Christian virtues. And so much was the king charmed 
with her wisdom and piety, that he not only left to her 
the whole management of his domestic affairs, but fol- 
lowed her prudent advice in the government of the 
state. In the midst of the most weighty concerns and 
cares.of a kingdom, Margaret always kept her heart dis- © 
engaged from the love of the world, and recollected in 
God. The continual attention of her soul to him in all 
her actions, assiduous prayer, and the constant practice 
of'self-denial, were the means by which chiefly she at- 
tained to this perfection. At the same time her pru- - 
dence and care in all things, her application to public 
and private affairs, her watchfulness in providing for 
the good of her subjects, and the wonderful ease and 
wisdom with which she discharged every duty of the 
regal authority, shewed her most extensive genius to. 
the astonishment of foreign nations, 

| L 3 
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- God blessed this pious royal couple with a numerous 
and virtuous offspring, which did not degenerate from 
the piety of their holy parents. The queen was mother | 
_ of six boys: Edward, Edmund, Edgar, Ethelred, Alex, 

ander and David: and of two daughters; namely, Maud ~ 
or Mathildes, married to Henry I. king of England ; 
and Mary, who married Eustache count of Bologne, - 

‘Of the sons, Edgar, Alexander, and David I. successively 
- came to the crown of Scotland, and all governed with 
the highest reputation of wisdom, valour, and piety; 
especially king David, who may be justly styled the 
brightest ornament of that throne. The happiness of 
these princes, and that of the whole kingdom in them, 
was owing, under God, to the pious care of queen - 
Margaret in their education. She did not suffer them 
to be brought up in vanity, pride, or pleasures, which 
is too often the misfortune of those who are born in’ 
courts. She inspired them with an early indifference to 
the things of the world, with the greatest ardour for 
virtue, the purest love of God, fear of his judgmente, | 
and dread of sin. She chose for-them the ablest pre- 
ceptors and governors, persons eminently endowed with 
the spirit of piety and religion: and would suffer none 
but such to approach them, being sensible that tender 
minds receive the strongest and most lasting impressions 
from the behaviour of those with whom they converse, 
especially masters. Instructions are dry, but the words 
and actions of persons breathe the spirit and sentiments 
of their hearts, and insensibly communicate the same 
to others, especially where this influence is strengthened 
by authority. The zealous mother watched over the . 
masters, examined the progress of her children, and — 
often instructed them herself in all Christian duties. No 
sooner were the young princesses of an age capable of 
profiting by her example, than she made them her com- 
panions in her spiritual exercises and good works. She 
daily, by most fervent prayers,and tears, conjured al- 
mighty God to preserve their innocence, and fill their 
souls with the sentiments of those virtues which she en- 
deavoured to instil into them. She extended her care 
and attention to her servants and domestics, and the 


| 
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swetness and tender charity with which she seasoned 
her lessons, rendered her endeavours the more effec- 


tual. « By her prudent zeal and example, concord, cha- 


rity, modesty, religion, piety, and devotion, reigned in 
the whole court, in which virtue was the only recom- 
mendation to the royal tavour, and to want devotion 
was the most certain disgrace. | 

The holy queen remembered, that by the rank in 
which providence had placed her, and by the authority 


which the king lodged in her, the whole kingdom was 


her famiiy. She found it over-run with many abuses, 
and plunged in shan:eful igncrance of many essential 


duties of religion. It was her first care to procure holy 


and zealous pastors and preachers to be established in 
all parts of her dominions. She seconded their ministry 
with the weight.ot the royal authority, and that of all 
the magistrates, to abolish the criminal neglect of ab- 
staining from servile work on Sundays and holydays, 
and of observing the fast of Lent, with many other 
abuses: and had the comfort to see, by her zealous en- 
deavours, the strict observance of Lent restored, and 
the devout celebration of Sundays and festivals enfor- 
ced, the people consecrating those days to God, both by 
assisting at the whole church office, and instructions, 

and by private devotions. Simony, usury, incestuous 
matriages, superstition, sacrileges, and other scandalous 
abuses, were also banished. Marty neglected to receive 
the holy communion even at Easter, aileging a fear of 
approaching it unworthily. She shewed this pretence 
to be only a cloak for sloth and impenitence, engaged 
sinners to cancel their crimes by worthy fruits of repent- 
ance, and contributed very much to revive the spirit of 
penance, and frequent communion. . She laboured most 
successfully to polish and cavilize the Scotish nation, to — 
encourage among that people both the useful and polite 
‘arts, and to inspire them with a love of the sciences, 
and with the principles of all the social and moral vir- 
tues. All which she. incited her husband to promote 
by many salutary laws and regulations. Charity to the 
poor was her darling virtue, Her own coffers could. not 
suiice her liberality to them; and often she employed 
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upon them part of what the king had reserved for his 
‘own use and necessities: which liberty he freely allowed 
her. Whenever she stirred out of her palace, she was 
surrounded by troops of widows, orphans, and other dis- _ 
tressed persons, who flocked to her as to their common 
mother; nor did she ever send any one away without 
relief. Within doors, when she went into the hall of 
the palace, she found it filled with poor people: she 
washed their feet, and served them herself. She never 
sat down to table without having first fed and waited on 
nine little orphans, and twenty-four grown-up poor. 
Often, especially in Lent and Advent, the royal couple. 
called in three hundred poor, served them at table on © 
their knees ; she the women on one side, the king the 
men on the other; giving them the same dishes that were 
served up at their own royaltable. She frequently vi- 
‘sited the hospitals, attending the sick with wonderful 
humility and tenderness. By her extensive alms insolv- 
ent debtors were released, and decayed families restor- 
ed: and foreign nations, ‘especially the English, reco- 
vered their captives. She was inquisitive and solicitous 
to ransom those especially who fell into the hands of 
harsh masters. She erected hospitals for poor strangers. 
The king most readily concurred with her in all manner 
of good works. “ He learned from het,” says Theo- 
doric, “ often to watch the night in prayer. Iscould 
not sufficiently admire to see the fervour of this prince 
at prayer, and to discover so much compunction of 
heart, and such tears of devotion in a secular man.’ 
_* She excited the king,” says another ancient author, 
“ to the works of justice, mercy, alms-deeds, and other 
virtues; in all which, by diyine grace, she brought him 
to be most ‘ready to comply with her pious inclina- | 
tions. For he seeing that Christ dwelt in the heart of 
his queen, was always willing to follow her counsels.” 
The sniall time which the queen allowed herself for 
sleep, and the retrenchment of all amusements'and pas- 
times, procured her many hours in the day for her devo- 
' tions.’ In Lent and Advent she always rose at midnight, 
and went to church to matins. Returning home she 
found six poor — anid for hey: she washed theic 
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feet, and gave to each a plentiful alms to begin the day. 
She then slept again an hour or two; and after that ris« 
ing returned to her chapel, where she heard four or five 


low masses, and after these a high mass. She had other 


hours in the day for prayer in her closef, where she was 


often found bathed in tears. ‘“ As to. her own eating, 
it was so sparing, that it barely sufficed to maintain life, 


and by no means to gratify the appetite,” says Theo- 
doric. ‘“ She seemed rather only to taste, than to take 
her meal. In a word, her works were more wonderful | 
than her miracles ; though these were not wanting to 
her.” - The same author, who'was her confessor, writes: | 
* She was endowed with a wonderful spirit of compunc- 
tion. When she would be speaking to me of the sweet- 
ness of everlasting life, her words were full of all. grace. 
So great was her fervour and compundction on these oc- 
casions, that she seemed as if she would quite melt into 
tears:: so that her devotion drew also from me tears of 
compunction. ..In the church no one was more still : in 
silence, no one more intent than she at her prayer.” 
She often importuned her confessor to admonish her of | 
whatever he perceived blame-worthy in her words or 
actions ; and was displeased that he was, as she thought, . 
remiss in this charitable office. Her humility made her / 
desire reprehensions and correction, which the pride of 
others eannot brook. Every year she kept two Lents, 
of forty days each; the one at the usual time; the other 


before Christmas: both with incredible rigour. She 
recited every day the short offices of the Holy, Trinity, 


of the passion of Christ, of the Blessed Virgin, and of 
the dead. 

King Malcolm, after his war against William the 
Conqueror, in Northumberland, was disturbed by a re~ 
bellion of the Highlanders both in the North and West | 
of Scotland. He composed the North in person ; and © 
‘Walter his general, reduced to obedience the rebels 1n 


the West (a). Malcolm from that time applied himself 


———————————————————————— 


(2) In recompence the king created him high steward of Scotland, 
from which office his posterity took their surname of Stuart: te 
came to the crown in king Robert II. nephew to King David Bruce, 
or David Il. in 137 | 
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to improve his kingdom by the arts of peace. He first 

reformed his own family: and afterwards enacted sump- 
tuary laws, and remedied abuses which had crept in 
among the people. He built the cathedral of Durham, 
(1) and made the abbot of that place bishop of St An- 
drew’s, and added the bishoprics of Murray and Caith.— 
ness to the former fourin Scotland. He concurred’ with 
his queen in founding the monastery of the Holy Tri- 
nity at Dunfermline. St Margaret, by her wise coun- 
sels, had perfectly convinced her royal consort, that the 
love of peace is the first duty of him who is the com- 
mon father of his people ; war being the greatest of all 
temporal calamities. ‘Those warlike princes, whose heads 
were crowned with laurels, and whose triumphs dazzle 
the world, and swell the pages of history with so much 
- pomp, were’ the scourges of the earth, especially of their. 
own nations, at least in the ages wherein they lived : 
and their sounding achievements and victories, : when 
placed in the light in which faith commands us to con- 
sider them, will appear no better than a long series of 
boundless ambition, murders, plunder of whole-coun- 
tries, and the most heavy oppression of- them own peo-« 
ple. Malcolm, however, did not forget that it is an’ 

indispensable duty of a king to be expert in war, and ~ 
always in readiness, that he be not wanting to the pro- - 
‘tection which he owes his people. William Rufus, whe 
came to the throne of England in 1087, surprised the 
castle of Alnwick in Northumberland, and put the gar- 
rison to the sword.. Malcolm*demanded restitution, 
which being denied, he besieged it. The English gar- 
_ rison being reduced to great extremity, offered to sur- 
render, and desired the king to come and receive the 
keys.with his own hand: but the soldier, who presented 
‘them to-him upon the point of a spear, by a base trea- 
chery, thrust the spear into his eye, whilst the king was 
stretching out his hand to take the keys, and killed him. . 
His son, Edward, carried on the siege to revenge the 
death of his father, but, advancing too eagerly, was 
slain in an assault. Whereupon the Scots were so.much 


(1) Fordun, Scoti-chron. |. 5... 17. vol- 2: p> 417. 
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afflicted, that they raised the siege, and retired, having 
buried their king and prince at Tinmouth. Their bo- 
dies were soon after removed to Dunfermline. . Malcolm 
reigned thirty-three years, and died in 1093. His name 
is found in some Scottish calendars enrolled among. the 
saints. | 

This misfortune was to the good queen an affliction 
which only her heroic virtue enabled her to bear with 
resignation. She lay at the same time on her death-bed. 
Theodoric gives the following account of her last sick- 
ness: “ She had a foresight of her death long before it 
happened ; and speaking to me in secret, she began to 
repeat to me in order her whole life, pouring out floods 
of tears at every word, with unspeakable compunction : 
so that she obliged me also to weep: and sometimes we 
could neither of us speak for sighs and sobs. At the 
end she spoke thus to me: Farewell: for 1 shall not be 
bere long: you will stay some little time behind me. Twe 
things I bave to desire of you ; the one is, that, so long as 
you live, you remember my poor sow in your masses and 
prayers: the other is, that you assist my children, and teach 
them to fear and love God. These things you must pro- 
mise me bere in the presence of God, who alone is wit- 
ness of our discourse.’ She survived this about half a 
year, during which she was seldom able to rise out of ~ 
bed, and her pains daily increased upon her, which she 
bore with incredible patience, in silence and prayer. 
In the expedition into Northumberland, mentioned above, 


she endeavoured to dissuade her husband from marching. 


with his army: but he that only time dissented from 
her advice, imagining it to proceed only from concern 
for his safety, and reflecting that the presence of a so- 
vereign raises the courage of the soldiery. His death 
happened four days before that of the queen. She, on 
the day he was killed, appeared melancholy and sad, 
and said to those about her : “‘ Perhaps this day a greater 
evil hath befaller? Scotland than any this long time.” 
On the fourth day, her pains being somewhat abated, - 
she got up, and went into her oratory, where she re- 
ceived the holy Viaticum. Then feeling the redouble- 
yaent of her fever with her pains return upon her, she 
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laid herself down again, and desired the chaplains to 
recite the psalms by her, and to recommend her soul to 
- God. Inthe mean time she called for the Black Cross. 
She embraced, and signed herself frequently with it; then. 
held it with both her hands before her, and with her 
eyes fixed upon it, recited the Misérere psalm, and other 
prayers. Her son Edgar coming in from the army, she 
asked him how his father and brother did? He fearing 
to alarm her, said, they were well. She answered him: 
“* T know how it is.” Then lifting up her hands to. 
heaven, she praised God, saying: “ I thank thee, Al-— 
mighty God, that in sending me so great an affliction 
in the last hour of my life, thou wouldst purify me 
from my sins, as I hope by thy mercy.” Not long after, 
finding her last moments to approach, she repeated from 
the prayers of the church for that occasion, the follow- 
ing aspiration : “ O Lord Jesus Christ, who by thy 
. death hast given life to the world, deliver me from all 
evil.” Praying thus, she was loosed from the bonds of 
‘her mortal body, on the 16th of November, 1093, in | 
the forty-seventh year of her age. She was canonized | 
by pope Innocent IV. in 1251. Her feast was removed 
by Innocent XI. in 1693, from the day of her death, 
to the roth of June. Her body was interred, accord~ 
ing to her desire, in the church which she had built in 
honour of the Holy Trinity, at Dunfermline, fifteen 
miles from Edinburgh (2). At the change of religion 
in Scotland, the. remains of St Margaret and. her hus- 
band were privately rescued from the plundering mob, 
and the principal parts afterwards carried into Spain, 
when king Philip II. built a chapel in the palace of the 
Escurial, in honour of St Margaret, for their recep- 
tion. They still continue there, with this inscription 
on the shrine: .St Malcolm King, and St Margaret 
Queen. ‘But the head of ‘St Margaret having been 
carried to Edinburgh to queen Mary Stuart; after her 
flight into England, it was by a Benedictine monk con- | 
veyed to Antwerp in 1597, and afterwards by him given 


(2) Fordun, Scoti-chron, ed. Hearne, T. 2. 1. 5..c. 21. p. 425. 
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to the Scots Jesuits at Douay,-in whose church it is 
still kept in a silver case (3). | 

The succéssion of saints, which in the posterity of 
St Margaret afterward filled the throne of Scot- 
land, (a4) the sanctification of a court, and of a 
——— yen 


Ap - 4 (3) See Bolland. Acta Sanct. _ _ 
(2) Maud, the daughter of St Margaret, and first wife of Henry 
I. of England, so faithfully imitated the humility, charity, and other 
virtues of our saint, that she has been ranked by our ancestors in the 
catalogue of the saints, on the 30th of April. She built two great 
hospitals in London, that of Christ’s-church, within Aldgate, and 
' that called St Giles’s, and was buried at Westminster, near the body 
of St Edward the Confessor. (See Hoveden ad an. 1118. Westm. 
& Paris eodem anno.) As to the surviving sons of St Margaret, 
after a short usurpation of Duncan, Edgar reigned in peace nine 
‘ years, reverenced by all the good, and feared by the bad. Alexan- 
der I. succeeding him, with uncommon bravery extinguished several 
rebellions in the beginning of his reign ; after which he built several 
churches and monasteries, particularly one in the isle of Emona, in 
honour of St Colm, endowing them, and principally the church of 
St Andrew, with large revenues. He filled the throne seventeen 
' years. After him David I. reigned twenty-nine years. He equalled 
the most pious of his predecessors in condescension and charity to the 
poor, and surpassed them all in prudence and justice, condemning his 
| judges most rigorously in cases of false judgment. He founded and 
endowed four bishoprics, namely, those of Ross, Brechin, Dunkeld, 
and Dunblain: and fourteen abbeys, six of which were of the 
Cistercian Order. After the death of his virtuous wife Sibyl, niece 
to William the conqueror, he lived twenty years a widower. He 
bore the death of his own most hopeful son with astonishing pa- 
tience amidst the mourning of the whole kingdom. Upon that occa- 
sion he invited the chief nobility to supper, and comforted them, 
saying, “ That it would be foolish and impious to repine in any 
thing whatever, at the will of God, which is always most holy, just, 
and wise; and that seeing good. men must die, we ought to comfort 
urselves, because no evil can happen to them that serve God, ei- 
ther alive or dead.” He recommended his three grandsons, especi- 
ally Malcolm the eldest, to the nobility, and afterwards died in the 
greatest sentiments of piety at Carlisle, on the 29th of May 1153. 
His name was placed among the saints in many Scotish calendars, 
His grandson king Malcolm 1V. surnamed the Maiden, isalso esteem-- 
eda saint. He was so great a lover of peace, that he bore the most 
manifest wrongs, rather than he would see a war lighted up. He 
built many churches and. monasteries, and was remarkable for his 
angelical purity, meekness, and humility. His extraordinary vir- 
tues are highly extolled by Neubrigensis, one of our most exact 
historians, 1.1, c. 25.1. 2. c. 18. and Fordun, from p. 689 to 7909. 
ed. Hearne. _ = = | 
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kingdom was, under God, the fruit of her zeal and 


‘pious example.. So great and public a blessing is a 
virtuous wife, and a virtuous mother of afamily.. Every 
neighbour .1s bound at least by example and prayer, 
and especially every parent, master or mistress, also by 
correction and exhortation, to endeavour to impart to 
others, particularly those under his care, this inestima- 
ble happiness of piety. As St Charles Borromeo incul- 
"cates (4), parents can leave no treasure to their chil- 
dren, nor can masters bestow on servants any recom- 


pence for their fidelity, in any respect comparable to — 


this of virtue. Let all superiors, who neglect this duty, 
tremble, and reflect, that an account will be required 
of them atthe dreadful tribunal of Christ for the sins 
of those under their care, which, by a faithful discharge 
of their duty they might have prevented. ‘In this sense, 
_as St Austin observes, is every master bound to be bi- 
shop or pastor of his family ; and every Christian, at 
least by example, to his neighbour. But alas! how 
many make themselves apostles of Satan, and become 
to others an odour not of life, but of death. The bane- 
‘ful example of tepidity and sin, especially in those who 
are placed in authority, lays families, and the whole 
world desolate. For to the influence of scandal is owing 
the universal inundation of vice, ignorance, and insen- 
sibility with regard to spiritual duties, which na flaods 
‘of tears can ever sufliciently lament. On this account 
_ is the world declared the enemy of Christ, and is load- 
ed with his curses. 


- ON THE SAME DAY. 


SS. Gerutius and companions, MM. Getulius, the 
husband of St Symphorosa, was an officer in the Roman 
army under Trajan and Adrian; but, upon his conver- 
sion to the faith, gave up his commission, and retired 
into the county of the Sabines. His brother Amantius 
was no less zealous in the profession of the faith, but re. 
tained his dignity of tribune of a legion. The emperor 
_ Adrian sent Ceredlis to apprehend Getulius in the coun. 


(4) In Conc. Mediol. v. parte 3. 


— 
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try; but that officer was gairied to Christ by the two 
brothers. The emperor, enraged at this news, com- 
-manded Licinius to condemn them to death, unless 
they could be induced to forsake the Christian religion. 
By the sentence of this inhuman-judge, the three above 
mentioned martyrs, and a fourth, named Primitivus, 
after suffering twenty-seven days imprisonment at Ti- 
' voli, and divers torments, were beheaded together. St 
Symphorosa buried their bodies in an Arenarium upon 
her estate. They suffered in the beginning of the se- 
cond century : and are mentioned in the ancient mar- - 
tyrologies on this day. See their acts, abridged by 
Tillemont, 1.33 Pe 23: 


— St Lanpry, in Latin Landericas, bishop of Paris, C. 
He succeeded Audobert in that see, in the reign of 
Clovis II. about the year 650. Ina great famine, he — 
distributed among the poor all his own little furniture, 7 
and melted down, for their use, the sacred vessels of the 
church. From the first foundation of ecclestastical re- 
venues under the Christian emperors, it was a customary 
Jaw for every bishop to erect and maintain a general 
hospital, which was usually situated near the cathedral. 
Thus the ancient Lateran-hospital stands near the basilic 
of that name in Rome, and St Landry is said to have 
first founded in this manner the Hotel- Dieu, in Paris, 
‘near his cathedral, the church of our Lady, upon the. 
spot where the palace ofErchinoald, mayor of the palace, 
before stood. ‘That hospital is served by one hundred 
nuns, and fifty novices of the Order of Hospitallers, fol- 
lowing the rule of St Austin. They watch almost eve- 
ry motion of the poor patients with incredible tender- 
ness and patience, giving them all allowances, if not 
contrary to their health. This hospital seems che largest 
in the world for the sick; but is too much crouded tor 
want of space: that at Milan is more numerous, but 
receives poor that are well. But the hospitals of the 
~ Holy Ghost, and of St Philip Neri, at Rome. seem the _ 
best regulated in the universe. See Henschenius and © 
Papebroke, T. 2. Junij, Pp. 293. 

st Landry was buried i in the church of St Germain- 
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-PAuxerrois, which was then called St Vincent’s,; as was 

also the church and abbey, since called of St Germain- - 
des-Prez. His relicks are kept in a silver shriné in the 
same church of St Germain-l’Auxerrois, except two 
bones, which were given in 1408 to the parish church 
of St Landry, which was originally a chapel near the 
saint’s house, in which he was accustomed to pray. St 
Landry subscribed, with twenty-three other bishops, the 
charter given by Clovis II., in 653, to the monastery of 
St Denys, the original of which, written on Egyptian 
paper, is still preserved. (1) He is honoured with an 
office in the new Paris Breviary. (a) 


B. Henry of Treviso, C. He was a native of Bol- 
sano, in the mountainous part of Tyrol, between Trent 
and Brescia, and of mean extraction. ‘The poverty of 
his parents deprived him of the advantage of a “school 
education, but from his infancy he studied earnestly to 
improve every day in the love of God, the true science 
of a Christian. In quest of work he left Bolsano in his 
youth, and settled at ‘Treviso, the capital city of a pro- 
vince in the Venetian territories. He gained his bread 
by day-labour, to which he applied himself with un- 
wearied chearfulness, and which he sanctified by a spi - 
tit of penance and recollection. He could not read, 
but he never failed toassist at all sermonsand instructions 
as much as it lay in his power to do; and by his earnest- 
ness and attention, he always’ reaped great advantage 
from whatever he heard relating to piety. He was dili- 
gent in attending at the whole divine office, and all pub- 
lic prayer whenever he could; he heard mass every day 
with an edifying devotion, and, when at work, joined 
in desjre with those who had the happiness to be always 
employed in singing the divine praises at the foot of the 
altars. All the time that was not employed in labour 
and necessary duties, he spent in his devotions either in 


(1) See Mabiil. Diplomatica, 1. ¢. tab. 17. 1. 6. n. 7 


(a) By the order of St Landry, Marculphus, a monk of Paris, wrote” 
in 660, Formularum Ecclesiasticarum libri duo, published with notes 
by Bignon, and again by Baluze. They contain copies of charterty 
recommendatory letters of bishops, and the like. 
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the-church or in private, having his beads always in hig — 
hands. Under his painfa] and assiduous labour, he led 
a most abstemious life, and secretly gave all that he was 
able to save of his wages to the peor. He studied al. 
ways to conceal his devotions and other virtues from the 
eyes of men; but, through the veil of his extreme hu- 
mility, they spread the brighter rays. Such was hig 
meekness, that undersickness or other afflictions, nothing 
that could savour of complaint or murmuring was ever 
heard from his mouth ; he was an utter stranger to alf 
resentment, and was ‘sweet and affable to the whole 
world, When children or others reviled and insulted 
him, he made no other return than by good words, and 
by praying for them. He. frequented the sacraments 
with extraordinary devotion, and went every day to con- 
fession 3 not out of scrupslosity either magnifying smail 
imperfections into great sins, or apprehending sin by a 
disordezed imagination, where-a sound judgment disco-. 
vers no shadow of evil, but out cf a great desire of pre- 
serving the utmost purity of conscience; that his soul 
might be worthy to praise Him who is infinite purity 
tnd sanetity, and before whom the very angels are not 
without spot, that is, they appear all imperfection if com- 
pared to him. The saint was so sclicitous to give all hig 
actions to God with the most pure and perfect intention; 
that hhe feared a fault of immortification or idle curiosity. ! 


in the glance of the eye to look at the flight of a bird, if 


it any way disttacted. his mind, or hindered his recol- 
jection and attention to. God at his work: When, by 
old age, he was no longer able to follow his day-labour, 
a certain pious lawyer gave him a lodging in his 
ewn house, and the servant of God lived by daily alms 
that were sent. him, of which he never reserved any 
thing to the next day ; but what he retrenched from 
his own meal, he gave away to those whom he thought 
in the greatest distréss,_ He died on the roth of June 
3315, An incredible concourse of people resorted to 
the little chamber in which his body lay exposed, and 
three notaries, appointed by the magistrates to take in 
“writing aa account of the miracles wrought by God at 
his relicks, compiled, a few -days before his burial; 
VoL. VI. ME . | 
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a relation of two hundred and seventy-six. Out of de- 
votion to his memory, every one sought to obtain some 
little part of his’ small furniture, which consisted only 
of a hair shirt, a log of wood which served him for a 

illow, and twigs, cords, and straw, which made up his 
hard bed. The Italians call him St Rigo, the diminu- 
tive of the name Arrigo, or Henry. See his life, writ- 
ten by Dominic, bishop of Treviso, an eye-witness of 
his virtues, in the Bolland. T. 20. ad Juni 10.. p. 368. 
& Contin. of Fleury’s Eccles. History. 
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St BARNABAS, ApostLe. 


Sr Barnabas, though not of the number of the twelve 
chosen by Christ, is neverthtless styled an apostle by 
the primitive fathers, and by St Luke himself. (1) 
His singular vocation by the Holy Ghost, and the great 
share he had in the apostolic transactions and labours, 


have obtained him this title. He was of the tribe of .’ 


Levi (2), but born in Cyprus, where his family was set- 
tled, and had purchased an estate, which Levites might — 
do out of their own country. He was first called Joses, 

which was the softer Grecian termination for Joseph. 

After the ascension of Christ, the apostles changed his 
name into Barnabas, which word St Luke interprets 
Son of Consolation, on account of his excellent talent of 
| ministering: comfort to the afflicted, says St Chrysostom. 
St Jerom remarks, that this word also signifies the son 
of a prophet, and, in that respect, was justly-given to this 
apostle, who excelled in prophetic gifts.. The Greeks 
say, that his parents sent him in his youth to Jerusalem, 
to the school of the famous Gamaliel, St Paul’s master ; 
and that he was one of the first and chief of the seventy 
disciples of Christ. Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius, 
and St Epiphanius, (3) testify, that he was one of that 


(vr) Acts xiv. 132. (2) Acts iv. 36. (3) Clem. Alex. 
Strom. 12. p. 4c. Eus. histh La. eo 32 & 12 coi. St Epi- 
phan. her, 20. Co ae &e, , | 
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number, and consequently had the happiness to receivé 
the precepts of eternal life from the mouth of Christ 
himself, The first mention we find of him in holy 
scripture is in the -¢cts of the Aposties, (4) where it is rex 
lated, that the primitive converts at Jerusalem lived in 
common, and that as many as were owners of lands or 
houses sold them, and brought the price and laid it at 
the feet of the apostles, that they might contribute all 
in their power to relieve the indigent, and might them- 
selves be entirely disengaged from the world, and better 
fitted to follow Christ in a penitential and mortified life. 
No one is mentioned in particular on this occasion but 
St Barnabas ; doubtless because he was possessed of a 
large estate; and perhaps he wasthe first who set the ex- 
ample of this heroic contempt of the world, which has. 
been since imitated by so many thousands, according to 
the advice of Christ'to the rich man(5). This contri- 
bution was entirely free; but seems to have implied a 
vow, or at least a solemn promise, of fenouncing all 
temporal possessions for the sake of virtue. For Ananias 
and his wife Sapphira were struck dead at the feet of ° 
St Peter, for having secreted some part of the price; 


-and were reproached by that apostle for having lied to 
the Holy Ghost, by pretending to put a cheat upon the 


ministers of God. Origen (6), St Jerom (7), and St 
Austin (8), are willing to hope that their sin was for- 
given them by repentance at the voice of St Peter, and: 
that. it was expiated by their temporal punishment. 
Though St Chrysostom (9) and St Basil (10) rather fear 
that they might perish eternally by impenitence. St 
Austin, St Jerom, St Chrysostom (11), St Gregory 
the Great (12), and the other fathers, accuse them ofa 
sacrilegious breach of their vow. St Chrysostom (13), 
St Basil (14), and St Isidore of Pelusium (15), observe 
——————————————————————————— SS 
(4) Acts iv. 36. (5) Matt. xix. 21. (6) Orig. in Mat. p. 333. 
ed. Huet. (7).S. Hier. Ep. 8. ad Demetr. (8) S. Aug, Serm. 
148..0l, 10. de div. (9) St Chrys, Hom. 12. in Acta. | (10) St 
Bas. serm. 1. de instit. Monach. (11) Ibid. (12) St Greg. M. 
1.1. Ep. 24. p. 13. T. 2. ed. Ben. (13) Hom. 12. in Acta, T. 
Q-p.101.ed. Ben, (14) S., Basilin Moral. Reg. ur. (15) 1 as 
Ep. 181, 
| Me 
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that God, by executing his justice by visible judgments 
on the first authors of a crime, does this to deter others 
from the like ; as in the Antideluvians, Sodomites, Pha- 
raoh, Onan, and Giezi; but those who nevertheless de- 


spise his warning, and’ by a’ more consummate malice 


imitate such sinners, if they are not consumed by a de- 
luge, fire, or other vane judyment, must expect a more 
grievous chastisement in the flames of hell, proportioned 
to.their hardened malice. : 

' Barnabas made his oblation perfect by the dispositions 
of his heart with which he. accompanied it, and by his 
piety and zeal became considerable in the government 
of the church, being a geod man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost, as he is styled by the sacred penman (16). §t 
Paul, coming to Jerusalem three years after his conver- 
sion, and not easily getting admittance into the church, 
because he had been a violent persecutor, addressed him- 
self to St Barnabas, as a leading man, and one who had 


_ personal knowledge of him, who presently introduced 


him to the apostles Peter and James: and such weight 
did his recommendation carry, that St Peter received 
the vew convert into his house, and he abode with him 
fifteen days (17). About four or five years after this, 
certain disciples, probably Lucius of Cyrene, Simeon 
who was called Niger, and Manahen, having preached 


the faith with great success at Antioch, some one of a 


superier, and probably of the episcopal order, was want- 
ing to form the church, and to confirm the Neophytes. 
Whereupon St Barnabus was‘sent from Jerusalem to set- 
tle his new plantation. Upon his arrival, he rejoiced 
exceedingly at the progress which the gospel had made, 
exhorted the .converts to fervour and perseverance, and 
by his preaching made great additions to their number, 
insomuch that he stood in need of an: ‘able assistant. St 


Paul -bemg then at.Tarsus, Barnabas took a journey thi- 


ther, and invited him‘to share in his labours at Antioch. 

Such a field could not but give great joy to the heart of 

St Paul, who accompanied -him back, and spent with 

him:a whole year. Theit labours prospered, ‘and the 

ehurch was-so much increased-at Antioch, that the name 
(16) Acts xi. 24. (17) Galat, i, 18. 


\ @ 
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of Christians was first given to the faithful in that city. 

In the elogium which the Holy Ghost gives to St Bar- 
nabas, he is called a good man by way of eminence, to 
express his extraordinary mildness, his’ simpkcity, void 
of all disguise, his beneficence, piety, and charity. He 
is also styled full of faith; which Virtue not only en- 
lightened his understanding with the knowledge of 
heavenly truths, but also passed to his heart, animated 
' all his actions, inspired him with a lively hope and ar 
dent charity, and filled his breast with courage under 
his labours, and with joy in the greatest persecutions 
and crosses. He is said to have been full of the Holy 
Ghost, his heart being totally possessed by tiat divine 
spirit, and all his affections animated by him; banish- © 
ing from them the spirit of the world with its vanities, 

that of the devil with his pride and revenge, and chat 
of the flesh with the love of pleasure and gratification 
of sense. So perfect a faith was favoured with an ex- 
traordinary gift of miracles, and prepared him for the 
merits of the apostleship. By the daily persecutions 
and dlanvers to which he exposed himself for the faith, 

his whole life was a continued martyrdom, Whence 
the council of the apostles at Jerusalem says of him and 
St Paul, They have given their lives for the name of our 
Lord ‘Fesus Christ (18). 

Agabus, a prophet at Antioch, foretold a great fa- 
mine which raged shortly after over the East, especially 
in Palestine. Whereupon the church at Antioch raised 
a very considerable. collection for the relief of the poor 
brethren in Judea, which they sent by SS. Paul and 
Barnabas to the heads of the church at Jerusalem. Jose- 
phus informs us, that this famine lay heavy upon Judea 
during the four years government of Cuspius Fadus, and 
Tiberius Alexander, under the emperor Claudius. John, 
surnamed Mark, attended St Barnabas back to An- | 
tioch. He was his kinsman, being son to his sister 
Mary, whose house was the sanctuary where the apostles 
concealed themselves from the persecutors, and enjoyed 
the conveniency of celebrating the divine mysteries. 
The church of Antioch was by that time settled in good 


: (18) Acts xv. 26. 
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order, and pretty well supplied with teachers, among 
whom were Simeon called Niger, Lucius of Cyrene, and 
Manahen, the foster-brother of Herod the Tetrach (a), 
who were all. prophets, besides our two apostles (19). 

As they were ministering to the Lord, and fasting, the 
Holy Ghost said to them by some of these prophets : 
“Separate me Paul and Barnabas for the work whereunto [ 
bave taken them. The word separate here signifies, being 
~ entirely set apart to divine functions, and-taken from all 
profane or worldly employments, as it is said of the Le- 
vites (20), and of St Paul (21). The work to which 
these two apostles were assumed, was the conversion of 
the Gentile nations.. The whole church joined in prayer 
and fasting, to draw downrthe blessing of heaven on this 
undertaking. A model always to be imitated by those 
who embrace an ecclesiastical state, After this prepara~ 
tion, SS. Paul and Barnabas receiyed the imposition of 
hands; ; by which some understand the episcopal conse- 
cration, But Estius, Suarez, and others, more proba- 
bly think that they were bishops before, and that by this 
rite ig meant no more than the giving of a commission 
to preach the gospel to the Gentile nations, by which 
they were consecrated the Apostles of the Gentiles. 

Paul and Barnabas having thus received their mission, 
left Antioch, taking with them John Mark, and went 
to. Seleucia, a city of Syria, adjoining to the sea: 
whence they set sail for Cyprus, and arrived at Salamis, 
a port formerly of great resort. Haying there preached 
Christ in the synagogues of the Jews, they proceeded to 
Paphos, a city in the same island, ¢hiefly famous for a 
temple of Venus, the tutelar goddess of the whole island. 
‘The conversion of Sergius Paulus, the Roman procon- 
sul, happened there. These apostles taking ship again 
at Paphos, sailed to Perge in Pamphylia. Here John 
Mark, weary of the hardships, and discouraged at the 
dangers from obstinate and idolaters, which every 


(19) Acts a. (20) Numb. Viil. 14. (21) Rom. i. 1. Gali i, 7 


(a) This Manahen must have been of high birth, as he had the 
same nurse with Herod Antipas: He was perhaps son of Manahen — 
prince of the Sanhedrim under Hillel, a great officer mate: Herod, | 
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where attended their laborious mission, to the great grief 
of his uncle Barnabas, left them and returned to Jeru- 
salem. Paul and Barnabas from Perge travelled eighty 
miles northward to Antioch in Pisidia. There they 
preached first in the synagogues of the Jews, but find- 
ing them obstinately deaf to the happy tidings of salva-_ 
tion, they told them, that by preference they had: an- 
nounced first to them the words of eternal life ; but since 
they rejected that inestimable grace, they would address 
the same to the Gentiles, as God had commanded by 
his prophets. The exasperated Jews had interest enough 
to get them expelled that city. The apostles went next 
to Iconium, the metropolis of Lycaonia, and preached 
there some time: but at length, the malice of the Jews 
prevailed, and the apostles narrowly escaped being 

stoned. They bent their course hence to Lystra, in the — 
same province, in which city the idolaters, surprised to 
see a cripple miraculously healed by St Paul, declared 
the gods were come.among them. They gave to Paul 
the name of Mercury, because he was the chief speaker, 
and to Barnabas that of Jupiter, probably on account of 

his gravity, and the comeliness of his person(d). In_ 
this persuasion they were preparing to offer sacrifices to 
them, and were with difficulty diverted from it by the 
two saints. But soon after, at the malicious instigation 
of the Jews, they passed to the. opposite extreme, and 
stoned Paul, However, though left for dead, when the 
disciples came (probably to inter his body) he rose up, 
went back into the city, and the next day departed with 
Barnabas to Derbe. Hence, after numerous conversions, 
they returned to Lystra, Iconium, and the other cities 
already mentioned, confirming the faithful in the doc- 
trine they had lately received, and ordaining priests in 
every church. They at length arrived at Antioch in 
Syria, and continued with the disciples of that city a 
considerable time, full of joy and thanksgiving for the 


(d) St Barnabas i 18 ivenresented by St Chyyesston and all antiquity, 
as a man of a beautiful and venerable aspect, and of a majestic pre- 
sence, whereas St Paul was of a low stature. Whence St Chysos- 
tom writes of the later: “ He was a man three cubits high: yet he 
_ ascended above the heavens.” See a a Lap, & Syn. Critic. hic. 
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-gucces$ Of their ministry. During thetr: abode in this 
¢ity, arose tbe dispute relating-to the necessity of ob- 
serving the Mosaic rites. St Barnabas joined St Paulin 

. opposing some. of the Jewish converts who: urged the 
fecessity of observing them under the gospel. This 
weighty question gave occasion to the council of the 
Apostles at Jerusalem, held in the year 51, wherein SS, 
Paul and Barnahas gave a full account of the success of 
their labours amongst thé Gentiles, and received a con- 
firmation of their mission, and earried back their synodal 
lettér to the new converts of Syria and Cilicia, contain-. 
‘ing the decision of the council, which had exempted 
the new converts from any obligation on the foregoing 
head. | | | 
' St Barnabas gives us a great example of humility in 
his voluntary deference to St Paul. He had been called 
first to the faith, had first presented St Paul to the apo- 
stles, and passed for first among the doctors of the 
church of Antioch, yet on every occasion he readily 
yields to him the quality of speaker, and the first place: 
which we must ascribe to his humility. Neither did St 
Paul seek any other pre-eminence than the first place in 
all labours. At last, a difference in opinion concerning 
Mark produced a separation, without the least breach of 
_ charity in their hearts. John Mark met them again at 
Antioch. §t Paul proposed to our saint to make a cir- 
cular visit to the churches of Asia, which they had found- 
ed. Barnabas was for taking his kinsman Mark with 
him: but Paul was ofa different sentiment in regard to 
one who before had betrayed a want of courage in the 
same undertaking. The Holy Ghost would by this oc- 
casion separate the two apostles, that, for the greater 
benefit of the church, the gospel migtit be carried into 
‘more countries. John Mark by this check became s0 
courageous and fervent, that he was from that time one 
of the most useful and zealous preachers of the gospel. 
St Paul afeerward expressed a high esteem of him in his 
-epistle to the Colossians (21) : and during his invprison- 
ment at Rome, charged St Timothy to come to bim, 
and to bring with him John Mark, called him a person — 
a (21) Coloss. iV. fO. EI. a 


' 
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useful for the ministry (22). John Mark finished the 
course of his apostolic labours at Biblis in Phoenicia, and 
is mentioned in the Roman martyrology on the 27th of 
September. After this separation St Paul, with Silas, 
travelled into Syria and Cilicia, and Barnabas, with his 
kinsman, betook himse!f to his native island Cyprus. 
Here the sacred writings dismiss his history. 
St Barnabas always remembered the conversion of na- 
tions was the province allotted to.him; nor could he be 
induced to allow himself any repose, whilst he saw whole 
countries deprived of the light of salvation. ‘lheodoret 
says he returned again to St Paul, and was sent by him 
to Corinth with Titus. Dorotheus, and the author of 
the Recognitions, suppose him to have been at Rome. 
"The city of Milan honours him as patron, from a tra- 
_ dition, supported by monuments which seem to be of 
the fourth age, affirming that he preached the faith there, 
and was the founder of that church.*(c) But how wide 
soever his missions lay, he always regarded his own coune 
try as the province especially allotted to his care ;and 
there he finished his life by martyrdom. Alexander, a 
monk of Cyprus in the sixth age, hath written an ac- 
count of his death, in which he relates, that the faith 
having made great progress in Cyprus by the assiduous 
preaching, edifying example, and wonderful miracles of 
this apostle, it happened that certain inveterate’ Jews, 
who had persecuted the holy man in Syria, came to Sa- 
lamis, and stirred up many powerful men of that city 
against him. The saint was taken, roughly handled, 
22) 2 Tim. iv. 41. ) 
re See Origine Apostolica della chiesa Milanese da Nic. Sormant. 
ilan & ° 
(c) T ne olga Order of Regular Clerks, called Barnabites, from 
the church of this saint in Milan, of which they obtained possession 
in (545, was founded at Milan,by three pious noblemen in 1539, 
nfrmed by pope Clement VII. in 1532, and Paul II]. in 1535. 
his Order, the chief end of which is to furnish able preachers to in- 
struct the people in missions, was exceedingly favoured by St Charles 
orromeo, and has been rendered illustrious by many great men. 
Nee Helyot, Hist. des Ord. Relig. T. 4. p. 110. and principally F. 
Mansi the Servite, Nota in Raynaldi Contin. Annal. Baronii,.ad an. 
1533, p- 298. T. 13. Contin, seu TY. 32. totius Operis. 
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and insulted by the mob, and after many torments ston- 
ed to death. The remains of St Barnabas were found 


near the city of Salamis, with a copy of the gospel of St. 


Matthew in Hebrew laid upon his breast, written with 
St Barnabas’s own hand. The book was sent to the 
emperor Zeno in 485, as Theodorus Lector relates (23). 
St Paul mentions St Barnabas as still living in the year 
56 (24). St Chrysostom speaks of him as alive in 
63 (25.) He seems to have attained to a great age (a ). 
St Charles Borromeo, in his sixth provincial council in 
1582, appointed his festival an holyday of obligation. 
Nicholas Sormani, a priest of the Oblates, maintains 
neers a 

(23) Theod. Lect. 2. p. 557. Suidas, &e. (24) 1 Cor. ix. 6 
- (25) S. Chrys. Hom. 11. 1in-Coloss, 


(d) An epistle which is extant in Greek, and bears the name of. 


St Barnabas, is quoted as his undoubted work by St Clement of A- 
Yexandria, Origen, &c. But St Jerom and Eusebius (1, 3. hist. c. 
2;.) rank it among the apocryphal or uncanonical writings; and it 
is evident that the church never received it into the canon of holy 
scripture. On which account Tillemont, T. 3. p. 659.) Ceillier, 
(T. 1..p. 4099.) and many others, think it‘is not the work of this 
apoftle ; nevertheless, Dr Cave, (Hist. Liter. T, x. p. 18.) and se- 
veral others maintain St Barnabas to be the true author, . It ap- 
pears certainly to be a production of the apostolic age: which the 


very style seems to shew. It was written to the Jewish ‘converts. 


who held the observance of the ceremonial law to be necessary in 
the gospel dispensation. The author displays much Hebrew erudi- 
tion, and a great knowledge of the holy scriptures, to shew that the 
Mosaic ceremonies were abolished by the New Law. In the se- 
cond part he Jays down excellent precepts of morality on the virtues 
of humility, meekness, patience, charity, chastity, &cc. under the no- 
tion of the way of light, in which the good walk under the safeguard 
and conduct of the angels of God, as the bad are under the influence 
of the angels of satan. Among other vices he inveighs severely 
against talkativeness, which, he says, is the snare of death. ‘He 
teaches that the six days of the creation. signify allegorically six 
thousand years, after which term he fixes the general conflagration 
of the world. The same is advanced by several other ancient wri- 
ters, from a traditionary notion of the Jews, grounded on the sup- 
posed prediction of one Elias, not the great prophet of that name: 
on which the long annotation of Cotelier on this passage may be 
consulted. (n. 15.) But to this no heed is to be given. The fifth 
general council of Lateran forbids any preachers to presume to de- 
termine the time of Christ’s second coming, which he assures us no 
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that he preached at Milan, (26) and St Charles. Bor- 
romeo in a sermon (27) styles him the apestle of 
Milan. (28) _ 

“St Barnabas, the more perfectly to disengage his 

affections from all earthly things, set to the primitive 
"church an heroic example, by divesting himself of all 
his large possessions in favour of the poor: riches are a 
gift of God to be received with thankfulness, and to be 
well employed. But so difficult and dangerous is their 
stewardship ; so rare a grace is it for a man to possess 
them, and not find his affections entangled, and his 
heart wounded by them, that many heroic souls have 
‘chosen, with St Barnabas, to forsake-all things, the. more 
easily to follow Christ in perfect nakedness of heart. 
Those who are favoured with them, must employ them 
in good offices, and in relieving the indigent, not dissi- 
pate them in luxury, or make them the fuel of their 
passions : they must still dare to be poor; must be dis- 
engaged in their affections ; and must not be uneasy or | 
disturbed if their money takes i its flight, being persuaded 
that the loss of worldly treasures deprives them of no- 
thing they can properly call their own. 


ON THE SAME DAY. 


St Tocnumra, Virgin in Ireland, was titular saint of 
the parish of Tochumracht, in the diocese of Fenabore, 
otherwise called Kilfenora ; 3 the cathedral of which 
bears the name of St Fachnan, who seems to have been 
the first bishop of this see, which is situated in Mun- 
ster ; but since the year 1660 is annexed to the arch- 
bishop of Tuam. 


Another St Tocuyumra, V. in the diocese of Kil 
more, was also much honoured in Ireland on this days 
and invoked by women in labour. Colgan could dis- 
cover no Acts, &c. 


(26) Secnail’ in in Apologia (29) S. Car. Borr.'‘hom. 26. 
T. 1. p. 174. ) See Bernard. Cassinus in his Veritas sacra- 
yum Reliquiarum i in Clic Metropolitana Mediolanensi, an, 1743. 
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| $r JOHN oF SaHacun, C. HerMIT OF THE ORDER | 
oF St AUGUSTINE. 
| ; 
From his life contained in nine letters of Blessed John of Seville 
written soon after his death, extant in Acta Sanct. with the notes 
of F. Papebroke, Junii T. 2. p.616. Also La Vie de S. Jean 


Gonzalez ou de S. Facond, par P. Nic. Robine, Paris 1692, and 
Nevius in his Eremus Augustiniana, p. 201. : 


A. D. 1479. 


Dr Joun, son of John Gonzalez of Castrillo, was 8 
native of Sahagun or St Fagondez, in the kingdom of 
Leon in Spain. He went through the course of his stu- 
dies in the schools of the Benedictin monks of St Fa- 
gondez, and no sooner had he received the ecclesiastical 
tunsure, than bis father procured him a small benefice. 
The bishop of Burgos took him shortly after into his 
family, and preferred him to a canonry, though the ab- 
“bot of St Fagondez had already put him in possession of 
three small benefices. The pretence for this plurality 
was the incompetency of the livings for the maintenance 
of the incumbent. John had lived always blameless in 
his morals, and his life had an appearance of virtue 
above the general bulk of Christians. But the divine 
grace opening his eyes, he at length discovered many 
errors in his conduct, and set himself seriously to reform 
them. The first step he took was to extort, by repeat- 
ed importunity, leave from the bishop of Burgos to re- 
sign his church livings, reserving.only one chapel, i 

which he every day said mass, often preached, and nA 
chized the ignorant. He lived in the stictest evange- 
lical poverty and mortifieation, retired from the world, 
and began by serious consideration to take a view of 
himseif, and of the state of his soul. He learned by ex- 
perience that pious reading, meditation and prayer, af- 
ford a purer joy than all the train of worldly pleasures 
can give. Having at length procured his bishop’scon- 
sent, he repaired to Salamanca, where he appiied him- 
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‘self during four years to the study of theology. After 
which term he attended the care of souls in the parish- 
church of St Sebastian, and frequently preached with 
wenderful zeal and fruit. In the mean time, he lived 
with a virtuoys canon, and inured himself to the prac- 
tice of great austerities during nine years, till he was o-» 
bliged to be cut for the stone.. As soon as he had reco. 
vered his health after the operation, he took the religi- 
ous habit among the hermits of St Austin in Salamanca, 


in 1463. In his noviciate he appeared already a perfect | 


master in a spiritual life, and made his solema vows on | 


the 28th of August, in 1464. He so perfectly attained 
the spirit of his rule, that no one was more mortifted, 
more obedient, more humble, or more disengaged from 
creatures than he appeared to be in all his actions. Be- 
ing commanded to employ his talents in preaching, he 
delivered from the pulpit the word of God, with such 
cad and force, as discovered how much his under- 
standing was enlightened, and his heart filled with the 
holy maxims of tle gospel. By his pathetic sermons 
and private exhortations, he introduced an entire refor 
mation of manners throughout the whole city, and ex- 
tinguished the most inveterate feuds and animosities, 
which, especially among the noblemen, produced daily 
bad effects - for, by the spirit of meekness with which 
he was endued, he had a particular talent in reconciling 
enemies, and in appeasing dissentions. Those whom he 
found full of bitterness against their neighbour, he in- 
spired with the love of peace and charity, and taught 
them to seek no other revenge than that of forgiving 
all injuries, and of overcoming enmity by benefits. 
Being appointed master of the novices, he discharged 
that important office with extraordinary prudence and 
sweetness. Im 1471, he was.chosen prior of his convent, 
which was a house famous for the severity of its disci- 
pline, and for maintaining the true spirit of the Order. 
The saint was sensible, that all advice and precepts are 
ineffectual, when they are not supported by example, 
and thought it his duty to conduct his religious in the 
path of perfect virtue, more by example than by autho- 


rity. The high opinion which every one had of his 
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sanctity contributed to give the greatest weight to his 
words and example. Our saint, by: his purity of heart 
and eminent spirit of prayer, was bd eh to receive 
of God a singular prudence, and gift of discerning spi- 
rits. He was favoured with an extraordinary light in 
penetrating the recesses of the hearts of penitents, He 
heard ‘the confessions of all who presented themselves ; 
but was severe in deferring absolution to habitual sin- 
| Ners, and to ecclesiastics, who did not live according to 
the spirit of their most holy profession. He said mass 
with a devotion that exceedingly edified all that were 
present. Without respect of persons, he reproved vice 
in the great ones with a liberty which often dtew upon 
him severe persecutions. .A certain duke, whom he had 
exasperated by his charitable exhortations to forbear 
provoking heaven by the oppression of his vassals, sent 
two assassins to murder him; but, at the sight of the 
holy man, the ruffians were struck with remorse, and, 
casting themselves at his feet, begged pardon for their 
crime. The duke falling sick, humbly testified to the 
saint his sincere repentance, and, by his prayers and 
blessing, recovered his health. St John being visited 
with his last sickness, foretold his death, and happily 
slept in the Lord on the 11th of June 1479. He was 
glorified by many miracles, both before and after his 
death, beatified by pope Clement VIII. in 1601, and 
canonized by Alexander VIII. in 16yo. Benedict XII. 
commanded an office in his honour to be inserted in the 

- Roman breviary on the 12th of June. | 
The example of the saints teaches us, that there 1s 
nothing to be got for virtue in a life‘of dissipation. 
Worldly conversation, which turns on vanity and trif- 
ling amusements, insensibly takes off the bend of the 
mind towards virtue, and the constitution of the soul 1s 
“hereby impaired no less than that of the body is by means 
destructive of its health. In retirement, and by frequent 
serious consideration, the mind acquires more’ strength, 
more extensiveness, and more activity : and is fed with 
pure truths, and strongly confirmed in good principles. 
There is nothing more useful or necessary to weaken the 
impression that sensible objects make upon us, Every 
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good Christian ought, from time to time, to retire from 
the world to be alone; and to have regular hours for 
pious reading and consideration. “ Reflection,” says 
St Bernard, * is the eye of the soul: it lets light and 
truth into it.’ The divine wisdom says: I will lead ber 
into the wilderness, and I will speak to ber beart. (1) 


ON THE SAME DAY. 


SS. Basrtipes, Quirinus, or Cyrinus, Nasor, and 
Nazarius, MM. Ss. Gelasius and Gregory the Great, 
 intheir sacramentaries, the anciént Roman calendar pub- 
lished by F. Fronto, and the true martyrology of Bede, 
make honourable mention of these four martyrs, who 
suffered at Rome, and were interred on the Aurelian 
road. According to the acts of their martyrdom, they 
were four soldiers in the army of Maxentius, son of 
Maximian Herculius; and, after suffering many tor- 
ments, were beheaded by the command of Aurelius, 
prefect of Rome. St Chrodegang, bishop of Metz, in 
756, having procured the relicks of several martyrs 
from Rome, he placed those of St Gorgonius in the ab- 
bey of Gorze, four leagues from Metz; those of St Na- 
zarius in that of Lorch or Lausheim, in the diocese of » 
Worms, and those of St Nabor in that of St Hilary, on 
the Moselle, since corruptly called St Avol’s, i. e. St 
Nabor’s, in the diocese of Metz. See Paul the deacon, 
Rabanus, Maurus, Notker, &c. 


St Esxitt,. Bishop and Martyr in Sweden. This’ 
saint was an Englishman by birth, but so long as the 
catholic religion flourished in the northern kingdoms of 
Europe, was honoured in that part of the universe as one 
of the most illustrious martyrs of the gospel of Christ. 
St Anscharius, archbishop of Bremen, having, by his - 
zealous labours, laid the foundation of anumerous church | 
_ in Sweden, was obliged to return into Germany. After . 
his departure, the Swedes returned to their paganish 
superstition, and expelled Simon, whom St Anscharius 
had left bishop of that church. The news of this qpos- 
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tacy afflicted extremely the servants of God who inha- 
bited the northern provinces of England, and St Sige» 
fride, archbishop of York, ‘resolved to undertake a.mis-~ 
sion iN person to rescue so many souls that were running 
upon the very brink of perdition. Eskill,’ bis kinsman, 
desirous to have a share in this laborious arid dangerous 
enterprise, accompanied him thither; and behaved in 
that country with so much zeal and prudence, that atthe 
- yequest of the king and people, St Sigefride, before his 
return to England, consecrated him bishop at a place 
called Nordhan’s Kogh. By his zealous labours, which 
were supported by the example of his apostolic life, the 
church was exceedingly propagated, till good king In- 
gon was slain by the infidels, and the wicked Sweno, 
surnamed the Bloody, placed in the throne. Upon this 
revolution, they révived their most impious and barba- 
_ rous superstitions, with which they'celebrated a most so-. 
lemn festival at a place called Strengis. St Eskiti’s zeal 
was enkindled at such abominations, and, attended by 
several of his clergy and of the faithful, he hastened to 
the place of the sacrilegious assembly. There he strongly | 
_ exhorted the idolaters to renounce their impious wor- 
ship. Finding them deaf to his remonstrances, he ad= 
dressed his prayers to the Almighty, beseeching Him, 
by some visible sign, to give evidence that He alone was 
the true God: Instantly a violent storm of hail, thun- 
der, and rain, fell upon the spot, and destroyed the altar 
and sacrifices. This prodigy the infidels ascribed to art 
magic, with which they charged the saint, and, by the 
king’s orders, they stoned him to death. His sacred 
body was buried in the spot upon which he suffered 
martyrdom, and soon after a church was there built, in 
which his sacred remains were exposed to the venera- 
tion of the faithful, and were honoured with miracles, - 
He glorified God by martyrdom in the eleventh cen- 


tury. His festival was formerly kept on this day in - 


Sweden, Poland, and other northern countries: See 
his life, published by the Bollandists, Meéssenius, Seon- 
dia illustrata, p. 31. and Benselius, Monum. Eccles. 
suevogoth. ex MSS. Upsal. 1709, p.29. 
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St Onupurivs, Hermit. He lived some time in an 
austere monastery of one hundred monks near Thebes 
in Egypt. A desire of imitating the solitude of St John 
Baptist moved him to seek a retreat in the most solitary 
wilderness of that country. He for some years struggled 
with grievous temptations, but by: perseverance over« 
came them, and by. the exercises of holy solitude pre- 
pared his soul for the closest communications with God, 
in which he found the repose of his heart, the comfort 
of his earthly pilgrimage, and a kind of anticipation of 
the eternal enjoyment of heaven. He spent in this re+ 
tirement sixty years, unknown to the world ; but by his 
prayers never ceased to implore the divine mercy in its 
behalf, and for the protection of the church under the 
persecutions of the two Arian emperors, Gonstantius and 

Valens. A date-tree and a palm-tree which grew near 
his cell, furnished him with food. He died on the 12th 
of June. See his life by one Paphnutius in Rosweide, 
p. 99. and Janning’s Collections and Notes, T. 2. Jun: 


P. 519. 


St Ternan, Bishop of the Picts, C. St Palladius; 
the apostle of the Scots, ordained St Servanus or Serf, 
bishop of Orkney, and St Ternan of the Picts, in 440. 
This latter had sanctified himself many years in the ab- 
bey of Culross in Fifeshire, in which St Kentigern had 
established a most holy manner of life. On St Ternan 
see H. Boétius, Lesley, King, and Papebroke, p. 533. 


JUNE XI. 
| St ANTONY. or Papua, C.- 
| | | ee eee 
His genuine life has received several interpolations from popular re- 
ports of no authority. But Wadding’s Annals of his Order furntsh 
tts with good memoirs relating to his life and actions: See the ju- 
dicious notes of the Bollandists, Acta Sanctorum Jnnii T. 2. 
p: 706. Ragnaud, T. 8. Mic. Ant. Bibl. Hisp. and Andreich. 
—— : 
A. D. 1231. 
Sr Antony, though ,a native of- Lisbon in Portugal, 
received his surname from his long residence at Padua, 
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which city is possessed of the treasure of his relics. He 
was born in 1195, and christened by the name of Fer- 
dinand, which he changed for that of Antony.when he 
entered the order of St Francis, out of devotion to the 
great patriarch of monks, who was the titular saint of 
the little chapel of his Order in which he took the habit. 
His father was Martin de Bullones, an officer in the 
army of Alphonsus I. surnamed e/ Consultador, who 
having défeated five kings of the Moors in the battle of: 
Orique, in 1139, was crowned king of Portugal, and _ 
died in 1185. This prince’s father, Henry of Burgundy, 
grandson of Robert king of France, had begun the con- 
quest of that country, but never took the title.of king. 
The mother of our saint was Mary of Tevera, one of 


’ the most accomplished of women. Both his parents were 


equally distinguished by their nobility and virtue. They 
placed their son very young in the community of the ca- 
nons of the cathedral of Lisbon, where his rising genius was 
carefully cultivated, and from his tender years he always. 
advanced both in knowledge and devotion. At fifteen 
years of age, he entered among the regular canons of 
St Austin near Lisbon ; but not bearing the interruption 
and distractions which the visits of his friends there gave 
him, he desired, two years after, to be sent to the con- 
vent of the Holy Cross, of the same Order, at Coimbra, 
a hundred miles from the former city. The close re- 
tirement, and the austerity in which he there lived, as- 
tonished his brethren, whilst he pursued his studies, and 
read assiduously the holy scriptures and fathers. By his 
regular method and application, and by his sound and 
piercing judgment he made a quick progress, and, toge- 
ther with a profound knowledge of theology, acquired a 
perfect habit of nervous and convincing eloquence. In 
the mean time he inflamed his devotion by assiduous 
prayer and holy meditation, and nourished daily. in his 
soul the strongest sentiments and affections of piety, 


_ ‘without which means the heart is left spiritually dry, the 


usual consequence of studies whether sacred or profane, 


unless prayer imparts to them its unction. But the saint: 


was called by God to'serve him with greater fervour, and 
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‘to be the ornament and support. of another ‘illustrious 


risising Order of religious men. => 

He had lived at Coimbra near eight years, when Don. 
Pedro, infant of Portugal, brought ‘over from Morocco 
the -relicks of the five Franciscans, who had been lately 
there crowned with martyrdom. Ferdinand was strong- 
ly affected at the sight, and conceived an ardent desire 


_to lay down his life for Christ. ‘Shortly after, certain 
Franciscan friars came to his monastery of the Holy 


Cross, to beg an alms for their community. Ferdinand 


discovered to them his inclination to embrace their in-— 


stitute, and was by them encouraged to put it in execu- 


‘tion. ‘ No sooner was this known among the canons, but 


they endeavoured to dissuade him from sucha resolution, 
and he suffered much from their railleries and bitter re-_ 
proaches. But he rejoiced in humiliations, and he be-. 


-gan by them to learn to overcome himself, and to root 


out of his heart all lurking poison of pride. . Whilst he 


examined his vocation, and begged the direction of the 


Holy Ghost, he found his resolution every day to gain 
new strength from the esteem he conceived for an Order 
which inspired an eminent spirit ‘of martyrdom, and still 
enjoyed' the direction and living example of its holy 
founder. Its poverty and austerities had also charms to 
him. - Having therefore obtained the consent of his prior, 
he received this new habit in 1221, in the little Fran- 


ciscan convent, dedicated to the great St Antony, pa- 


triarch of the monks, near Cotfmbra. After some time 
spent in solitude, prayer and penitential austerities, 
burning with a desire of martyrdom, he obtained leave 
to go into Africa to preach the gospel to the Moors. He 
was scarce arrived there, when God, satisfied with the 
sacrifice of his heart, visited him with a severe fit of ill- 
ness, which obliged him to return to Spain. for the re- 
establishment of his health. But, by contrary winds, the 
vessel on which he was embarked, wus driven to Sicily, 
and touched at Messina; where he was informed that St 
Francis was then holding 4 general chapter at Assisium, 
Sick and weak as he was, the desire of seeing the holy 
founder of his Order carried him to Assisium. When 
he had seen St Francis, he desired to cultivate the hap- 
N 2 2 
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piness which he enjoyed in the company of the saint ; 
and, in order to stay nearer his person, offered himself to 
the provincials and guardians of Italy. St Francis ap. 
proved his inclination to renounce his friends and coun- 
try : but not one of the superiors there assembled would 
‘be troubled with him, so unpromising and sickly was his 
aspect ; for he took care to conceal his learning and ta- 
lents, and presented himself only to serve in the kitchen. 
At last a guardian in the province of Romagna, named 
Gratiani, took pity of him, and sent him to the hermi- 
tage of Mount-Paul, a little solitary convent near Bo- 
. logna. Antony thought of nothing but of burying him- 
’ self here in obscurity unknown to the world, joining the 
sweets of heavenly contemplation with the austerities of 
‘a penitential life, and the humiliations of such a state. 
He never let fall one word which might shew his learn- 
ing, much less any thing of the sublime communications 
of his soul with God; but listened to’every body, -and 
only spoke when obliged, till'an accident made him 
known to the world. An assembly of the ieee 
Dominican and Franciscan friars was held at Forli, in 
which the Dominicans, -as strangers, were desired i 
make an exhortation to the company. They all excused 
‘themselves, every one saying that he was not prepared. 
‘Then Antony’s guardian ordered him to speak, and to 
say whatever the Holy Ghost should put in his mouth. 
‘The saint begged to be excused, alleging that he had 
been only used to wash the dishes i in the kitchen, and. 
to sweep the house. But. the superior insisting upon his 
compliance, he spoke with such eloquence, erudition 
and unction, as astonished the whole company. He 
was at that time about twenty-six years old. 

St Francis was informed of the discovery of this hid- 
den treasure in his order, and sent him to Vercelli, there 
to apply himself to the study of theology, and’ after a 
short time to teach the sacred sciences ; yet recommend- 
ing to him to make the assiduous exercise of contem- 
plation’and prayer his principal employment, lest his 
studies should otherwise extinguish in him the spirit of 
devotion and piety. St Francis’s letter was couched in 
. the following terms: “ pe ay most dear brother An- 


ve 
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tony, friar Francis wished health in Jesus Christ: It. 
seemeth good to me, that-you should read sacred theo- 
logy to the friars ; yet so, that you do not prejudice 
yourself by too great earnestness tn studies ; and be care-~ 
ful that they do not extinguish in yourself or in them 
the spirit of holy prayer.” St Antony taught divinity 
some years with great applause at Bologna, Toulouse, 
Montpellier and Padua, and was appointed guardian at 
Limoges. In all these employments he never made use 
of the general dispensation allowed to professors, of an. 
exemption from any of the regular duties of his com- 
munity, and he found time to preach assiduously to the 
people. He at length forsook the schools to apply him. 
self wholly to the functions of a missionary preacher ; 
for he thought the conversion of souls from vice, and 
the reformation of manners, called for his whole atten- 
tion and zeal. He seemed formed both by’ nature and 
grace for this most important office. He had a polite 
address, an easy carriage, and a very pleasing counte- 
nance. His voice was strong, clear, and agreeable : he 
was endowed with a happy memory, and was a com- 
plete master of all the arts of persuasion. To hisother 
_advantages.he added that of the most graceful action 
and accent, by which he knew how to get into the very 
souls of his hearers by setzmg.on their senses, having | 
learned that man has as much of a sensible as of a ra~ 
tional creature. He was perfectly versed in the holy 
scriptures, had an excellent talent of applying them to 
the purpose on all occasions, and displayed’ in a clear 
light, and with inexpressible energy, the genuine sense 
and the spirit and marrow of the sacred text. But what 
made his eloquence most prevailing, and rendered it 


like a torrent of fire which bore down all before him, - -— 


was the unction with which he spoke. For his heart be- 
ing filled with the warmest and most feeling sentiments 
of every virtue, he poured these forth with an energy 
and zeal that seemed irresistible. His words were so 
many darts which pierced the hearts of his hearers. For 
he had long treasured up, by the exercises of humility, 
silence, mortification, contemplation and prayer, what 
he afterward communicated to his hearers ; and his soul 
| N 3 | a“ 


was itself all flamie, before he endeavoured to kindle the 
fire of divine love in others.. Full-of a ‘sovereign cons 
tempt of the world and himself, and ‘burning with a_ 
desire to die for Jesus Christ, and to see his pure love 
reign in all hearts, he was above the reach of all temp- 
tations which could warp his integrity,.or make him 
weaken or disguise the maxims of the gospel, which he 
announced with equal dignity and zeal to the great ones 
and the small. The learned admired the loftiness of his 
thoughts, and the strong images with which he painted | 
the most sublime mysteries, and added an unspeakable © 
dignity to the most obvious and common truths of rel1- 
gion and morality : yet a natural simplicity rendered all 
his discourses no less intelligible and easy: to the most 
vulgar understandings. Charity and prudence took off 
the edge of harshness from his reprehensions, ‘and his 
very reproofs were not bitter or austere,- but amiable. 
and insinuating. Whilst he beat down’ presumptuous 
sinners by the terrors of the divine judgments, he at the 
- game time took care to raise and encourage their sink. 
ing souls by confidence in thedivine goodness and mercy. 
He opposed the fashionable vices and growing heresies 
of those times with equal vigour and success. The most: 
- obstinate heretics, and the most hardened sinners, threw: 
themselves at his feet, declaring themselves conquered. 
Pope Gregory [X. hearing ‘him preach at-Rome in 1227, 
in his surprise figuratively called him, The Ark of the 
Covenant, or rich spiritual treasure. The sanctity and 
severity of his life gave also great weight to his words. 
Such was the gravity of his countenance, and the ‘edify-— 
- ing modesty of his deportment, that he seemed to preach 
by every action. Having once invited a brother to-go. 
out with him to preach, he returned to his convent -with- 
out making any sermon to the people.. His companion 
asked him why he had not preached: ‘ We have done 
it (said the saint) by our modest looks, and by the gra- 
vity of our behaviour.”~ The frequent miracles which 
were performed by him, much enhanced the reputation 
_ of his eminent sanctity wherever he came. The crowds 
were every where so great at his sermons, that. he was 
often obliged to preach in market-places or fields, He 
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travelled through cities, towns, and villages, with an un- 
wearied zeal, and preached in France, Spain and Italy. 
‘When he was one day going to begin his sermon to 2 
most numerous assembly in the fields in France, the sky 
was on a sudden covered with thick clouds, and violent 
claps of thunder presaged a dreadful storm. The peo- 
ple began to disperse; and run to the neighbouring city. 
But the saint encouraged them to stay, and by his pray- 
ers obtained that the audience, as if they had been co- 
vered with an invisible canopy, felt nothing of the dread- 
ful shower of rain and hail, whilst the neighbouring 
- fields-and highways were covered with a deluge. 

The saint was no less admirable in the confessional 
and in the private direction of souls, than in the pulpit, 
Wherever he came, dissentions and animosities were ex- 
tinguished, usurers restored their unjust gains, sinners | 


. melted into. tears at his discourses, and by their sobs 


often. interrupted his sermons, and every one. sought 
his particular advice for the direction of his own €onsci~ 
ence.and conduct. In Lombardy, for the protection of 
the. oppressed people, he put his life in the hands of 
one of the most furious of tyrants. Ezzel:no, a native 
of the marquisate of Treviso, but of German. extrac- 
tion, having put himself at the head of a party of the 
-Gibellins or Imperialist, made himself master of Verona, 
Padua, and several other cities in Lombardy, and exer-~ 
cised in them the most horrible tyranny during forty 
years. He contemned the anathemas of Gregory IX. 
Innocent IV. and Alexander IV. - Hearing that the ci- 
tizens of Padua had revolted from him, he put to death 
in one day twelve thousand persons of that country. 
The city of Verona, which was the place of his resi- 
dence, had lost most. of its habitants, and was filled 
with his guards, whose terrible armour added fierceness 
to their savage countenances. The saint, who feared 
no danger io the cause of God and his neighbour, went 
boldly to Verona: he found the streets solitary and 
mournful, and advancing to the palace, desired an au- 
dience of the prince. . Being introduced into his cham- 
ber, he saw him seated on a throne, surrounded by his 
troop of murderers, who stood armed, ready to execute 
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his bloody orders.the imstant ‘they: were issued: Anto- 

ny, no way dismayed, told the tyrant, that bis rhurders, 
sacrileges, and plunders, called to heaven for vengearice 

upon his head, and that those whom he had slain or op- 
pressed, were witnesses before God. against: him. The 
saint said many things to the same ‘purpose, andthe 
guards waited every moment to hear the tyrant come 

mand: him to be cut to pieces, But, to. their great asto- 
nishment, he descended from his throne pale.and trem- 
bling, and putting his girdle round his neck for a 
halter, cast himself at the feet of the humble servant of 
God, and with many tears begged him: to-intercede 
with God for the pardonof. his sins. The saint-lifted 
him up, and gave him suitable advice to do penance. 
Some time afterwards he sent a great present to St An- 
tony, which the haly man refused to accept; saying, 
the only agreeable present. the prince could-make him 
would be to restore to the poor:what he had ynyustly 
taken from them. Ezzelina seemed-for some tme to 
change.his conduct, but after the death of the saint re- 
lapsed into his former disorders. At length, being: taken 
prisoner by the confederate princes of Lombardy, in 
1259, he died distracted in close confinement. 

' St Antony, when invested with several dignities in his 

Order, was watchful to maintain the primitive spirit and 

regularity in the houses under his inspection. He saw it 

almost in its birth exposed to imminent danger, and 

saved it by his zeal and prudence. St Francis dying in 

1226, brother Elias, a man of a worldly spirit, was 

_chosen general; who, abusing his authority, began to in- 

_troduce several relaxations of the rule, which tended to 

the ruin of its fundamental constitutions and spirit, -He 

built a church too magnificent for the poverty which the 

tule required and professed, applied money to: his own 

private use, bought himself a horse, kept servants, eat 

in his own chamber, and had better fare than the com- 

munity prepared for him. Most of the provincials and 

guardians, out of human respects, were gained to his 

way of thinking; and the rest, who saw that the ten- 

dency of such an innovation was to open a door to re- 

laxations which must necessarily extinguish the spirit 
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and glory'of the Order, had not courage to speak against ° 
it. .Qoly St Antony; and an Englishman named Adam, 
boldly opposed: and: condemned these.abuses; but were 
Jaaded with injuries and ill treatment, and only by flight 
escaped perpetual imprisonment im their cells, which the 
general, with several .provincials, decreed against them, 
as turbulent .and seditious men.: They addressed them- 
selves to pope Gregory IX. by whom they were graci- 
ously received and heard. His holiness summoned E.~ 
has to appear before him at Rome, and, having -examin- 
ed into the abuses by him introduced, deposed him from 
the generalship. . Antony was, at that time, provincial 
ef: Romagna: but took this occasion to extort by im- 
portunities licence from the pope to resign that post, 
and also to leave the court, where his holiness-earnestly 
desired to detain him. He retired first to mount Al- 
verna-; thence returned to his convent at Padua, which 
he had. pitched upon .for his abode some time before he 
was provincial of Romagna, and where he had former. 
ly taught divinity, and preached. : After his return, he 
again. preached the Lent there.with such fruit, that the 
whole city.seemed changed by his sermons. Then it — 
was that he put the last hand to the Latin sermons which. 
we have, though not as he preached them ; for he di- 
versified them according to circumstances, and spoke as 
the ardour of his soul directed him (a). They are no 
more than general heads or common places, destitute of 
the ornaments and flowers which he added in speaking. 

When Lent was over, St Antony being much spent 
with. labour and his penitential life, finding also his 
health and strength declining very fast under an inward 
decay, he desired to give himself some interval between 
business and eternity. He therefore retired out of town, 
to a solitary place called Campietro,. or ficld of Peter, 
there to attend solely to himself and God, and by fervent 
prayer to dispose his soul for the enjoyment of God: 


SS eeeEeEeE—E——E—EEeEeE———e—————————————— 
(a) His Latin sermons, with his excellent moral Concordance of | 
the Bible, were printed at Paris, in one volume fo/o, in 1641. F. 
Antony Pagi published some other Latin sermons of our saint's, at 
Avignon, in-1684. See 5. anton Paduant, 8. Francisci Assisia- 
tts Opera omnia folio, 2 Tom. Pedeponti.. Anno 1739. 
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for he knew that his earthly pilgrimage was drawing to 
an end, and that he was then called -to receive the re- 
ward of his labours. He took with him into his solitude 
two companions, men of great virtue. His distemper 
increasing very much upon him, he desired to be carried 
back to his convent in Padua: but the crowds of peo- 
ple pressing to kiss the hem of his‘habit, were so great. 
and so troublesome, that he stopt in the suburbs, and — 
was laid in the chamber of the director of the nuns of 
Arcela, where, having received the rites of the church 
with many tears, he recited the seven penitential psalms, 
and a hymn in honour of the Blessed Virgin, (6) till he 
gave up his happy soul to him who had created it for 
his own great glory, on the 13th of June 1231, being 
only thirty-six years old, of which he had lived ten in 
the Order of St Francis. “At the first news of his de- 
parture, the children ran about the streets, crying out: 
* The saint 1s dead.” Innumerable miracles testified 
his sanctity, and he was immediately canonized by popé 
Gregory LX. in 1232, whose bull was dated at Spoleto. 
That pope had been personally acquainted with the 
saint, and was a great admirer of his virtues. ~Thirty- 
two years after his death, a stately church was built in 
Padua for his Order, and his remains were translated 
Antoit. The flesh was all consumed except the tongue, 
which was found incorrupt, red, and.as fresh as it was 
whilst he was living. St Bonaventure, who was ther 
general of the Order, and present at this ceremony, 
took it into his hands, and bathing it with his tears, and 
kissing it with great devotion, said, “ O blessed tongue, | 
that didst always praise God, and hast been the cause 
that an infinite number learned to praise him: now it 
appears how precious thou art before him who framed 
thee to be employed in so excellent and high a function.” 
The tongue ts kept 1 in the same church in a most cost- 
ly case. This is at present a great and famous house of 
conventual Franciscan friars, which often furnishes the 
university, which is certainly to be ranked among the 
best in Eurdpe, with able professors... The sepulchral 
monument of the saint in the church is exceeding rich 


(8) O Ghriosa Domina, &é, 
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and magnificent, and the basso-relievo with which it is 
adorned, a master-pi¢ce-of art. The costly lamps which 
hang before it, are the several presents of many cities. 
The Portuguese likewise honour him with singular ve« 
neration, On his miracles Papebroke the Bollandist 
may. be consulted. (1). Pope Gregory IX.,4in the bull 
of his canonization, says: “ We therefore commanded 
the said bishop (of Padua), brother Jordan prior of St 
‘Bennet’s, and brother John prior of St Austin’s, a mo- 
nastery of the Dominicans in Padua, to make diligent 
scrutiny into the miracles wrought at his sepulchre, 
and into the merits of his: life. Having seen the au- 
thentic. proofs of the miracles of the aforesaid venerable 
man, besides what we know ourselves of his holy life 
and conversation, of which we have had experience, 
we, by the adyice of our brethren, together with all 
the prelates with us, have enrolled him in the number 
.of the saints.” He had said before in the same bull: 
“ St Antony, residing now in heaven, is honoured on 
earth by many miracles daily seen at his tomb, of which 
we are certifted by-authentic: writings.” | 
Whilst we admire the graces and extraordinary bf 
with which God was pleased to glorify his servant, we 
must'not forget that he was raised so high, only because, 
by divine grace, through the paths of self-denial and 
humility, he had learned perfectly to die to himself, 
and to be nothing in his own eyes. Pride makes our 
hearts an abomination to God, and puts him at the 
greatest distance from us. This is the deep wound ot - 
our souls, the main spring of all our passions, the dead- 
ly poison of virtue, the fortress of the devil, and the 
source of all disorders. If we perfectly root out this 
evil, then will divine grace begin to establish its reign, 
and display its treasures in our souls. 


ON THE SAME DAY. 


St DAMHNADE, ‘V. The eminent spirit of sanctity 
which the glorious St Patrick bequeathed as it were toa 
great number of heroic imitators of his virtue, was most 
conspicuous in the wonderful life of this holy virgin, 
famed in Ireland for an extraordinary gift of miracles. 


(1) T. 2. Junij, p 718. 
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She is honoured with singular devotion as titular saint 
of the counties of Fermanagh, Cavan, and others. See 
Colgan in MSS. ad 13 Jun. 
JUNE XIV. 
St BASIL tHe Great, ArcHBIsHoPp oF Ca&sarea, C. 


-_ 
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From his own works, and the panegyrics and funeral discourses com- 
piled by St Gregory of Nyssa, St Gregory Nanzianzen, St Am- 
philochius and St Ephrem, all his intimate acquaintance ; and 
from the church historians. See Hermant, Tillemont, Cave, &e. 
also jos. Assemani in Calend. Univ. ad 1. Jan. T. 6. p. 4. 


A. D. 397. 


Dr Basit the Great, the illustrious doctor, and intre- 
pid champjon of the church, was born towards the 
close of the year 329, at Caesarea, the metropolis of 
Cappadocia. His parents were Cappadocians by birth, 
both equally illustrious for their nobility, and descended 
_ from a long line of renowned heroes. But his father 
was by extraction from Pontus, where his ancestors had 
long flourished. St Macrina, his grandmother by the 
father’s side, and her pious husband, whose name has 
not reached us, suffered the confiscation of their estates, 
and torments almost to death for the faith, in the reign 
of Maximinus II., in 311. Another time escaping by 
flight, they lived seven years concealed in the great 
forests of Pontus, where they were wonderfully fed by 
stags, as St Gregory Nanzianzen assures us. (1) Our 
saint’s father, St Basil the Elder, and his wife St Em- 
melia, adorned the conjugal state by their saintly con- 
versation. Their marriage was blessed with ten children, 
of which they left nine living, all eminent for virtue ; 
those that were married, and lived in the world, seem- 
ing no way inferior in piety to those who served God in 
holy virginity, asSt Gregory Nazianzeninformsus, Fout 
were sons, and the other five daughters. St Macrina 
was the eldest of these children, and assisted her 0 m0- 


(1) ve 2060 
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the? in training up the rest in perfect'virtue. The eldest 
among the boys was St Basil: the other three were Nau- 
cratius, St Gregory of Nyssa, and St Peter of Sebaste. 
Our saint was the fruit of his mother’s prayers, and in 
his infancy by the same means recovered his health ina 
dangerous sickness, when he had been given over by the 
physicians, as St Gregory of Nyssa relates. - He receiv- 
ed the first tincture of virtue from his grandmother St 
Macrina the Elder, under whose care he passed his in- 
fancy in a country-house near Neocesarea in Pontus: 
and he testifies himself, that, during his whole life he ne- 
vet forgot the strong impressions of piety which her 
exhortations and holy example made upon his tender 
mind. His father, who was the common master of elo- 
quence and piety in Pontus, taught him the first: ele- 
ments of literature, but died about the year 349, soon 
after the birth of St Peter of “Sebaste. He lived 
sometimes at Czsareéa, where our saint: was born, 
and where the sciences flourished : and after his decease 
the young Basil was sent to that great city for the sake of 
the schools. He was then only ten or twelve years old: 

but hé far outstripped his age in the proficiency which 
he made in learning, and still more by the fervour with 
which he daily advanced in piety and devotion. He was 
judged equal in oratory to the best masters in that coun- 
try when he removed to Constantinople, where Libanius, 

a heathen, the most celebrated rhetorican’of that age, 
and one of the first men of the empire, gave public lec- 
tures with the greatest applause. (@) This professor was 
charmed with the abilities, gravity and virtue of his scho- 
lar, He testifies in his epistles that he was in raptures as 
often as he heard him speak in public. He ever after 
kept an epistolary correspondence with him, and gave 
him constant marks.of the highest esteem and venera- 
TT A EE 
. (a) This Libanius taught rhetoric at Constantinople, Nicomedia 
and Aatioch ; was much honoured by Julian the apostate, and sur- 
viving to the "end of the reign of Theodosius, was by him raised to 
the dignity of Prafectus-Preetorii. Several epistles, orations and 


declamations, of this celebrated sophist are extant,.in which he a 
iaveighs against Constantine the Great, and the Christian religion. 


/ 
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tion. (2) When Basil had made himself master of 
whatever the’ schools of Casarea and Constantinople 


were able to-teach him, the same laudable thirst after | 


useful learning carried him to Athens,: which from the 
days of Pericles, who raised Greece from barbarism, re- 
mained still the seat of the Muses, and especiaHy- of 


the purity and Attic elegance of the Greek tongue, . 


which was preserved in the East, though not always 
with equal splendour, till the taking of Constantinople 
by the Turks. Whereas in the West; the true taste. in 
polite literature began generally to decline from the 
reign of Tiberius, till by the incursions of barbarians it 
seemed almost extinguished { 6). ? oe 
St Basil who had first met, and contracted an intima- 
cy with St Gregory Nazianzen at Czesarea,- was over- 
joyed to find so worthy a friend at Athens, in 352. St 
Gregory, who was arrived there a little before, had- cre- 
dit enough to procure his friend:a welcome reception, 
and the great reputation and gravity of Basil protected 


“ 


(x) Libanius, apud S. Basilium, ep. 14:, 152 


(b) St Basil excellently observes, (De legendis Gentilium libris) 


that though the holy scriptures and the maxims of eternal life are 
the main study of Christians, yet elequence, and other branches of 
profane literature, are the leaves which serve for an ornament, and 
the defence of the fruit. He therefore prescribes that youth be 
prepared for the sublime study of the sacred oracles, by reading di- 
ligently for some time the best profane poets and orators, but not 
promiscuously. For he requires that those in which examples or 
maxims dangerous to virtue are found, be most carefully shunned. 
Julian the apostate thought it impossible for him to undermine the 
Christian religion, so long as its pastors and defenders were the most 
learned men of the empire, such as St Athanasius, St Basil, St Gre. 


gory of Nazienzum, St Hilary, Apollinarius and Diodorus of Tar- — 


sus. He therefore forbad Christians to teach grammar, eloquence 
or philosophy : 2-law which these fathers loudly complained of as 
the most base and unjust contrivance of tyranny, as Ammianus Mar. 
cellinus, though an heathen, and Julian’s own panegyrist, confesses, 
1. 22. c. 10. 1. 25. ¢. q. and as is excellently set forth by Le Beau, 
Hist. du Bas Empire, ]. 12. n 24. T. 3.:p. 171. This author ob- 
serves, that from the testimony of the fathers and historians, it is 
clear that this prince, by a posterior law, forbad the Uhristians also 
to read profane authors. fo make up in some measure for this loss, 
St Gregory Nazianzen and Apollinarius set themselves to write po- 
ems upon pious subjects. But the master.pieces of all ages could 
never be supplied by hasty compositions, how excellent soever they 
are, : 


i 
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him .from the. rude treatment with which the scholars 
were wont to recelve new-comers (3). A sympathy of | 
inclinations, an equal ardour for virtue and learning, 
and a mutual esteem for each other’s piety and great 
qualities, formed between the two saints a friendship 
which was not founded in a light and variable affection, 
but in rooted love and motives of true virtue. Hence 
no jealousy, envy, impatience, or other passion, was ever 
able to impair the union of their hearts, which was not, 
like the passions of youth, resembling a spring flower, 
which quickly fades, and founded only in base interest, 
sense, or pleasure. They had no other interest or de- 
sire than to consecrate themselves entirely to God, and 
to be to each other a mutual comfort, spur, and assistance, 
in attaining to.this great end. No passion more easily. 
betrays youth, than that of sensual fondness, begun under 
the sacred name of fmendship: nor is there any thing 
in which they are to be more strongly upon their guard 
against themselves, lest what at first seems virtue, ter- 
minate in passion. This holy pair of perfect friends, 
by their reservedness, watchfuiness, confirmed habit of 
mortification of their senses, and assiduous prayer, main- 
tained themselves free from the dangerous snares which 
the enemy of souls never fails to throw in the way on 
such occasions. They conversed together with such gra- 
vity, that they might have seemed angels, destitute of 
bodies. With this guard over themselves, they enjoyed 
all the support and succour which holy friendship in God 
is capable of affording to pious souls. They had the 
same lodging and the same table; they. pursued the 
same employments,.and seemed to have but one will, 
All things were common betwixt them, and in all they 
did, they had both this only view, which they made the 
whole endeavour of all their actions, that, watching or » 
sleeping, in solitude or in company, at work or in stu- 
dy, fasting or taking necessary refreshment, or whatever 
else they did, they might live only to glorify God, con- 
tinually adore and honour with all their faculties the 
divine Being, and do his will. All their fervour and. 
watchfulness could not have been able to secure che iN- 


(3) Naz. Or, 29. 


“my . 
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nocence, had they not carefully shurined the rock of bad 
company; which St Gregory particularly remarké (4).: 

“« Neither did we,” says he, * keep company’ with scho. 
lars that were impious, rude, or impertinént, bug with 
those that were the best: and the most peaceable, and 


_ those whose conversation brought us much profit, being 


persuaded that it isan illusion to seek the company of 
sinners, on pretence to reform or convert them: it I far’ 


“more to be feared, they will communicate their poison 


to us.” A most. important precept to all men, especis | 
ally to youth; the neglect of which is the ruin of the 

strongest virtue, and renders. abortive all the care and — 
instructions of the most zealous parents and pastors, and 
all the fruitof the best education. St Gregory adds of 


| himself and his friend: ‘* We knew only two streets, 
and chiefly the first of these, which led us to the church, 


and to the holy teachers. and doctors who there attended 
the service of the altar, and nourished the flock of Christ 
with the food of life. The other street with which we 
were acquainted, but which we held in muck less esteem, 
was the road to the schools, and to our mfsters in the 
sciences. We left to others the streets which led to the 


_ theatre, to spectacles, feastings, and diversions. We 


made it our only and great affair; it was our only aim, 
and all our glory, to be called, and to be, Christians?” 

St Basil was an adept in all the liberal arts and sci- 
ences. An insight into every different branch of them 
contributes exceedingly to improye and enlarge the fa- | 
culties of the mind, and is necessary to every one that 
would excelin any one science, especially, as Tully. ob- 
serves, in oratory. ‘This art was in the highest request, 
and of the greatest use among the Greeks and Romans. 
And our two students, in fitting themselves for the mini- 
stry of the church, spared no pains to‘perfect themselves 
in the art of true and genuine eloquence. If the fathers 
seem sometimes to despise it, they speak only of the stu- 
died and superfluous: ornaments of rhetoric, which only 
tickle the ear, and in a Christian preacher debase the 
grandeur and dignity of our mysteries, and rather per- 
vett than promote the end for ween ee are revealed 


(4) Thi 
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to us. Too florid pomp of words takes off from the 
noble simplicity, which best suits the dignity of . sacred 
truths, and which inimitably shines in. the inspired wri- 
tings, and renders their genuine eloquence superior to _ 
thesmost finished pieces of all profane orators. But with 
this simplicity are compatible the truest g:andeur, and 
the most agreeable charms.and beauty of diction of 
which any subject matter is susceptible. And St Gre- 
gory Nazianzea and other fathers have shewn that, 
though the divine truths are not preached to us in the 
persuasive words of human wisdom (5) ; nevertheless the 
proper succours of-eloquence are not to be: slighted. by 
pastors, in the ministry of the word. Those who degrade 
that sublime office, by a want of method in their dis- 
courses, or by a low grovelling expression, dishonour 
God, whose ambassadors they are, depreciate his divine 
word, and, by their carelessness and sloth, give the faith. 
fula contempt and distaste for the. most inestimable 
treasure, with the-dispensation of which God hath he- 
fioured them. And every one who is called to the care | 
of souls, is bound to exert his utmost.efforts to quality 
himself to publish to men the great truths of salvation, 
with a dignity that becomes the great importance of 
that function, which is the first, the principal, and the 
most indispensable duty of every pastor, and on which 
depends.the salvation of most of the souls that are com. . 
mitted to his care. Basil and Nazianzen in this view 
applied themselves to the study of oratory, and, imitating 
the industry of a Thucydides or a. Demosthenes, they 
with incredible. pains formed their style upon the best 
models (c ). : a 
SS ene 
(5) 1 Cor. ii, 4. 2°Cor. xi. 6. oe 
(c) According to the true method to succeed in such studies, they 
‘did not, at first setting out, overwhelm their mind with reading.2 
multitude of authors, which, instead of enriching and forming, would 
only have disordered and confounded it. [hey observed the useful 
. Latih proverb: © Beware of the man of one book.’”? They only then 
enlarged their reading when they had already formed a regular system - 
‘of each science. It was their first care to make a select choice ef the 
most excellent authors, to read them, not superficially and in ahyrry, ~ 
bur with attention, again and again, and to digest their lectures by 
Vou. VI. O close 
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- St Basil excelled: likewise in poesy,. philosophy, and 
tevery ather branch of literature... By many observations 
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close reflection: they often reviewed the-most beautiful passages, ecom- 
' pared them together, and‘strave to imitate thenstill they semed gvery 
delicacy.and perfection of diction and sentiment.. In their own com- 
‘positions they often corrected their first thoughts, took time and pains 
-to pdjish, and give to every part of theirdiscourse all possible sttetipth 
and ornament, and.to render.it perfectly uniform: and ‘bedatifar ¢ they 
-doubiless submitted their. productions to one-another’s ‘censate; orto 
thar of other friends; and they knew the eritical season of laying aside 
_the file,; not like those who, being never able to please thertselves, 
~~ spgil what was well done ; or those’ who are so blindly enathoured of 
theix.own works, 4s:to be loth ‘to pare ‘awnytrifliag thoughts, ér 

, Superlupus. words and repetitions which weuken and ‘debase the Anest 
strokes ;.by. which fault the many.real beauties of Seneca ase-eelipsed, 
dhe gracefulness of a natural, easy and animated action, the last at~ 
-complishment of oratory, is acquired by attention asd practice. in de- 
claiming : by which our happy students attained to the amfable ele- 
-gance, and delicacy of gesture in speaking, which was the distinguish- 
. mag. character of Cicero : and at theieame time imitated the fire ard 
activity of Demosthenes, who, in thet réspeot, whether in composition 

.or the delivery, never-had an equal among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, The stage gives only a theatrical accent and gestare; itl 


becoming an orator: it never formed any preat mas tospeak'wellat | 


the har.or ih the pulpie. It was therefote no loss; but acomplicated 
advantage ta.puy saints, that, from. motives of virtue, they abhorted 
The theatre. The faithfulness of their own geniuses, aitd this their 
‘happy method, and success in their studies; rendered them the two 
most accomplished orators the world: hasever produced, superior even 


toCicero.and Demosthenes, the unrivalled princesof eloquence #nidng — 


_ ,the. ancient Greeks and: Romans.. Both-resemble more Deméesthenes 
, than, the Latin orator... This latter, adapting himself to the genius of 
the Romans, usually-expatiates in fine images and pleasing turns upon 
the same topic; whereas the Athenians, being ‘naturally more thought- 
-ful,.a lively hint, asquick thought. or a close enthymeme, was-more 
agreeable to them who loved close attention, and whom the most ta- 
pid flash could not escape ; they would have the pleasure of cracking 
he ‘nut to come at the kernel; and réquired in every word a deep 
sense, and afresh fund: of reflection. ‘The genius of the modern 
_French, and«mych more that of the Spaniards and Italians; goes in 
-this respect beyond that of the ancient Romans; hence their' Alye- 
“rottis and. Flechiers, often amuse themselves with playing lon pathe 
Same.thought ; though among them the inimitable Fontaine, Bossuet, 
and some others, are exceptions from this remark. Demosthenes, ta 
Imitation of Thuoydides, and suitably.to the genius of the’ Atheni- 
ans, is every where close, full of profound sense, as quick as tight- 
ning 5 he reasons by:short enthymemés, which antiquity so much ad- 
mired_in his writings, and by which he.confounded and beat dawn 
Se. eae all 


Lr . . 
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‘on: naturel philosophy scattered in‘ his works, eépecially 
jo hisy hook, Qn the Oreation, or work of six day, called 
Fenalmeron;-%t appears that his-skill in the history of 


a tw a ae Ee 


all opponents with an:irresistible force. Notwithstanding the inimi- — 
table fire, and the natural easiness of his'style, in which We entirely 
Jose. sight ef the orator, being totaHy oecupied on the matter, his art 
sometinen jihews itself, and his-ditcourse appears laboured : whencd 
as; was objected ta him, that they smelt of the oil ef his lamp:  Ci- 
Kero paost admirably propartions his style to-his subject 5 and he, who 
dazzles ourieyes, and swells above the clouds, when he describes the 
_ parfeat orator, glides Itke a geritle stream imhis philosophical wotks; 
Levery where with equal-sprightlmess. and with ibcemvarable charms 
andgrece, -Yet. Fenelon,.amhis dmlogues Un Eloquence, observes, 
_ tbat bis. style appeans anmewhat. studied : He also exceeds in dressy 
end. indulges the pleasure.of his. hearers by an excess of graces and 
-@legancei: Nazianzen stems in this more happy and jud-ciots than 
_Gieats, though. he often toads ‘his: style with -all the ornament it’can 
_ beas ; dacause to: please. ia ones of the, surest methods of persuading: 
Those; who. are. fond of luxuriant graces and flowers in diseourse, cal} 
_this.fatber the mast eloquent.of-all orators. But critics, who prefer 
_achaspe severe style, give the pdlm to St Basil, who, in plain signi- 
_ figant svords, without pomp, imitates that inexpressible agreeablénesd 
“which matute stamps on-all her works; whose graces sre the most at- 
‘$uastive, and, at the same time, the. most plain and unaffected: He 
is, discreet and sparing im the uaeof figures, which are, as it were: thé 
salt and seaspning of discourse. and must not be lavished. Hid style 
-Ie..evexy ‘mhere most, carrrect, clear, smooth and elegant, and he 
clothes hig sentiments with the most:engaging charms and graces of 
specahs, which flow soieasy, that the least. vestioes of art or stlidy 
are. not.toa.be discerned in -his writings... Touse the words of 4 judi- 
cious. critic, he every. where speaks in that language whith nature it= 
_se}& would make.usé of, could'she expressherself without “he éxter- 
pal, aid. of speech. WV e:may say-of: St Bactl;. what Quintilian writes 
_ ok Geese. that jacbimeloquence hath. displayed all its powers, and 
unfolded .all..its. niches.-; Weare. indeed obliged to confess, that if 
leigure had allawed-St. Chrysostom. to give torali hiv writings their last 
—-palishe perheps the world, would. readily agree, that there never ap- 
- peared,a,genips better, fitted for eloquence; ov mote eminently posses. 
sed of all-its.graces.. Several pieces which -he finished; seem equal, 
if. nos superior, in; this, reapect, to any thing extant, whether of the 
_cjagsical. weiters-or fathers, and, even in extemporaty performances, 
his good: stase; his Gre, most beautifud images, roble, bold and na 
tural figures, the clearness of his conceptiuns, sweetness of expres. 
" slop, and Aipw of language, eves forsake him; even in digtedsions arid 
Jong parentheses, in which he sometimes almost forgets himself, and 
which, however useful, his fine file would bave stinothed or pared a- 
Way, .. His.valuminous excellent works are; to a preacher; the rich- 
€sh magazine, aod she most complete treagure of ‘tlie maxims of 
O 4 


ghristian virtue. 
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mature was more just, ahd more’extensive than that of: 
Aristotle, notwithstanding the helps which the treasures 
of an Alexander were able'to procure? him. ‘in'logto, 
stich were ‘his supetior’ abilities-and' dexterity, that’ r 
would have beeh more’easy for a man to draw himself 
out of a labyrinth, than. to extricate - himself from the. 
web’ in which this great doctor entangled his adversaries 
by the force of his’ reasoning, says St’ Gregory. He 
contented himself with learning the general principles of 
geometry, medicine, and the like:sciences, rightly judg» 
ing such-an insight into all the-arts ef extreme-use to-a 
persor: who would excel in any of them, ‘but despismg 
whatever seemed'useless to one whi had devoted himself 
solely to téligion and piety. If checking’ chs his cyrio- 
sity and natural thirst after knowledge, according to.the 
excellent reflection:of. St Gregory-Na2ianzen, he’. waa. 
not less admirable ‘for what he’neglected in the sciences 
than for what he learned. After his preparatory studies, 
he applied himself to, the assiduous meditation, of the 
holy scriptures, that .inexhaustad fund of heaxenly: sens 
timents and knowledge. He seasoned his other studied 
with the assiduous teading of the works of the futhers: 
Thus did our great doctor enrich'bimself with’ that pre. 
cious.treasure, with which he stored. his,mind, and quan 
lifed himself in.so, excellent-a. manaev for the: ministry 
of the divine word (7), and the advancement of piety.” 
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. ¢d) la imitation of the Basils, the Chrysostoms, the Ambrosesy 
_ and the Augustines, let every young:clergyman read diligently: the 
bible, first by itself; afterward with accurate. commentaries, ‘es those 
of Du Hamel, Menochins, Estius, Carieres;.orCealmet 3 especially 
the psalms, prophets, ond: New “Festament: Av the same: time,. by 
_ assiduous ‘holy medstation on these divanecoracies,’ he shust-make hime 
self master of thé spiritual sease, and; 2s. it. were, the marrow of thd 
sacred text, and its boundless riches, in-which:the incom patablt coup 
ments of St Chrysostom; especially on: the psalms; St. Matthew;'and 
St. Paul, will be the best: guide and. assistance; aod are themselves a 
treasure and .a fund of spiritual learning:and “morality, infbitely 
fruitful, and embellished: with the-blandisiments of the smost:qom< 
manding and affecting cloquence.:. lt:isto be wished-the sermons of 
St Chrysostom to the people of Antioch, :and his:. comments: on the 
scriptures, certain select hqmities of. tt Basil). Ss Gregory! Nazians 
zeny and St Acstin, wath:S¢ Cyprian:to Domatus,-and on) the iLord’s 
: ; ‘ a a ee ae en |) prayery 
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_ Basil wassooa regarded at Athens.as an-oracle-both in. 
sacred-and profane leataing.: Both masters and students. 
used their utmost: endeavours. to, fix him among them: 
but. he thought it incumbent wpon-him. rather to. seryg¢- 
his:own country.:: Wherefore leaying §t Gregory some 
time behind him, he went: from, Athens in 355, and req 
paired te Cesarea in Gappadocia, where being yet young, 
be opened-a public sehool of:oratory.. He was also pre- 

Yadledh inpdn-to plead at the bar: these being, in that age, 
the principal employs:in:which young: orators.and.ngble« 
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prayer, St Eucherius to Vaterisn, and) some other. like pieces, were 
collected into a Vade mecum,- or pocket-companion, for the study of 
every Christian preacher, who may from these sources enrich himself 
with the wealth of others, which he makes his own, whilst ‘he adorns 
his ‘mind in their precious spoils; To -speak -riethodieaHy-and cor- 
. réctly, te ought at first to @rite his‘distourses,:; Thus in ashort time 
he will be qualified: te speak to any marek qubje¢t extempore,, Ta 
render, himself more. perfectly master of this matter, he may acquire 
abundant stores rom several modern writers on moral virtues, front 
the works of Lewis of’ Granada, Alvarez dt Paz, Rodtigudz, or 
Eéroty! “Several dermotis of. Bourddloud will inspire him: with ana, 
bbs vlewation pf seatiment.eed diction ; aod many of the sormona of 
Masgillpe will teach bim the anatomy of the human. heart. and pass 
sions, set forth in so clear a light, and painted tn such lively colours, 
that the ‘most refined self-love will not be able té disguise or hide 
tself. -‘A true turn and’ command’ of Mngudge will be mach im. 
proked by acostoni of vpeakiag correctly by gond conversation, and 
by an eqeaintayce with, pod writers. The wosks of. My Goter, 
aay Addison, and bishop Atterbury, or bishop Sherlock, may 
suffice for this purpose, if they are read and studied with proper 
attention to their diction, and if. this be fdr some time imitated in 
this composition of themas-or.transbations.;: 5 0 210 
- (Phase, pretended Christian: preachers deviate from the first. princis 
ples.of their divine religion, and rob the people of its infinitely pre 
cious advantages, who in their sermons seem to Jose sight of the gose 
pel,’ and banish it from the pulpit, to preach a mere heathen-moree 
hty,' ard speak rather like a-Seneca,: thar a disciple of St. Paul, os 
menistex'of Christ: Human season or philosophy: is. toa weal to stem 
the. tide of man’s. passions, to bring solid comfort or spiritual nourish~ 
ment to-his heart, and ‘much more to point out the.sburces of his 
disorders, and teach or. apply to them effectual remedies, This:ie 
the: privilege of revealed faith alone; which furnith¢s most pdwerful 
motives, and gives: both light and strength, » Theifathers studied: and 
. preached the sacred’oracles of the gospel. This gave to. theit diss 
courses the weight of the divine authority, which is stamptd upoe the 
word af God, and made it ia their mouths a fruitful sced for the con. 
version of sinners, and the a oy aan of true virtue and religion, 
m 3 
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men shewed their abilities, and’ improved themselves ‘in 

the art’ of speaking.’ Philosophy had already raised: Bax 
sil above ambition, and he contemned posts of honbar, 
and‘all the glittering advantages with which the world 
flattered him. He had always led a most virtuous and 
regular life, and sought only the kingdom of God. » Yet 
seeing himself received by his countrymen’ with the 
greatest applause, every ane testifying the highést esteem 
for his person and extraordinary endowments, he felt'his 
heart secretly assaulted by a temptation to vain-glory, 
and a Jurking satisfaction in the empty esteem of men, 
The danger of this enemy made him tremble for his 
soul; and he shortly ‘after determined entirely tb re- 
nounce the world, in order to remove himself farther 
from its precipices. The zealous exhortations of his de- 
vout sister, Macrina, and his friend. Nazianzen, contri- 
buted not a little to strengthen him in this herore reso- 
lution, and instil ‘into his soul a love of holy poverty, 
and a contempt of human glory, with a relish for the 
more sublime: philosophy of perfect virtue.. By their ad- 
vice, he gave away the greatest part-of his estate to the 
poor; and rousing himself as from 4 lethargy, he began 
to behold the true light of heavenly wisdom, and tho- 
roughly to understand the emptiness of worldly science, 
and ail human things. In these dispositions he embra- 
ced the penitential and laborious state of a poor monk. 
Libanius, the famous heathen orator, was much struck 
at the generous magnanimity with which the saint de- 
spised the world whilst it caressed and flattered him; and 
this haughty sophist could not forbear exceedingly to ad- 
mire and extol so’heroic a greatness of soul.’ St Basil 
and his friend St Gregory, among the things which they 
forsook in renouncing the world, often enumerate elo- 
quence, but mean the gaudy trimmings and empty de- 
licacies of that art, which only’ please the éar; ot they 
speak of the profane use of éloquénce, to’ renounce 
which, especially in that age, was'certainly a great sa- 
crifice. For both by their example and works they con. 
'demn those Christian preachers, who, pretending'toimi- - 
tate the inspired apostles, cover their laziness and tgno- 
rance with a contemptuous disdain of the art of elo. _ 
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quence (6).. “ After having forsaken the world,” says. 


St. Gregory, “ I have. reserved only eloquence ; and I 
do not repent the pains and fatigue I have suffered by 
sea.and land, in order to attain. it: I cquid wish.for. my 
own sake, and that of my friends, that we possessed all 
its force.” (7) And, in another placé” (7), “* This alone 
remains.of what I once’ possessed ; and I. offer, devote, 
and consecrate it entire to my God. The voice of his 
command, and the impulse of his spitit, have mad¢ me 
abandon all things beside, to barter all I was master of 
for the precious stone of. the gospel. Thus I am bé- 
come; oy rather I wish ardently to become, that happy 
merchant who exchanges contemptible and perishable 
_ goods, for others that are excellent and eternal. ' But 
being. a minister of the gospel, I devote myself. solely 
to the duty of Sara I embrace. it ds my lot, and, 
will never forsake it.”: 

St. Basil, reflecting ‘that the name. ae @ monk would 
be his more heavy. condemnation, unless he faithfully 
fulfilled the obligations of that state, in 357, travelled 
over -Syria, Mesopotamia and Egypt, and visited the 
most-celebrated monasteries and hermits of the deserts 
in- those countries,: carefully instructing himself in all 
the..duties and :exercises of a monastic life. He was 
much edified by: the example of those holy men, who 
by all their actions shewed that they regarded themselves | 
_ag travellers on-earth, and citizens of heaven: and their. 
conversation very. much encouraged him to fervour in his 
resolytion. In all his travels, he was. careful tq choose 
only. those for fathers and guides of his soul ig the paths 
of heaven, whose faith was conformable to that of the 

-catholic. chyrch,. as, he assures us (9). - In 358, be re- 
turned into. Cappadocia, and was ordained Reader by 
Dianzus, the ar bishop of Czesarea, by whom he had 
formeily been baptized. This prelate professed himself 
a catholic, but, had been unwarily seduced into some 
false steps in favour of the Arians., He had joined the 
Eusebians at Antioch in 341, and at Sardica or Philipo- 
pelt in 347: and when the council of Rimini, in 359, 
New, ‘Or, 27. Or. 8) Or. 12. Ba- 
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d omitted the, word. Consybstantial in its decree, which 
the emperor had. compelled the oriental bishaps.to ayb- 
scribe, Dianeens had the weakness.to comply. ‘This. was 
a sensible affliction to Basil,. who .respeeted :him gs his 
. pastor, and had, found him an affable andi grave: man. 

‘But union in faith prevailing more, with the saint, then 
any other ties, he, upon. this subscription, | separated 
himself from. his communion. The saint left Cappada- 
cia in 358, and.retired into Pontus, .to the house of his 
‘grandmother, -situated..on the banks. of. the river-Liis. 
His mother Emmelia, and his sistes Macrina, had there 
. founded. a nunnery, which. was at ‘that time. governed 
by the latter, St Basil established agnonastery.of.men 
on the opposite side of the river, which he governed. fixe 
years, till in 362 he resigned the abbacy. to his brother 
St Perer of Sebasté. Abo:it, seven. or eight, fyrlongs 
from the monastery of St Macrina, stood the,church-of 
the forty martvrs, enriched with,an ample, postion of 
their relicks, and famous in the writings of St, Basi and 
his friends, The place was nat far-from N¢ ocesarea. 
St Basil founded several.ather. monasteries heth.ef men 
and women, in different parts of Pontus, which,he con- 
tinued to superintend even when he was hishep. Far 
their direction. he drew up his ascetic works, whicgh.goa- 
sist chiefly of his Laxger and Shacter, Rules far Cenobates, 
or. monks who live in:eommunity,; in. them, he, prefers 
‘ the cenobitic life to the eremitical, ias generally, the more. 
secure; he inculcates frequently, that a monk onght-to 
manitest to his superior all that: passes most secret in.bis. 
soul, and submit himself, in all. things to his direction : 
he orders that. monks.exercise hospitality to strangers, 
but without providing for them any.dainty, fare; which 
he says is as absurd as.if they should have. better clothes: 
than their ordinary habits to receive them in;, and adds. 
-this.remark, that an. austere diet would rid them of the 
trouble of idle visitants of a. worldly spirit, which.a dit 
glect of this advice wauld inyite. He says the.table.a: 
a monk aught to teach even strangers sobriety (19)s 
He mentions, and excellently recommends each ¢ano- 
nical hour of prayer, and, though some haye denied. it, 

(30) Regula: fusius explicate, Reg, 20. =. * 
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that of Prime(), Ky which we consecrate the fitst fruits 
of-our ‘thoughts to God, ard fill ‘our’ “hearts before all 
other things, with thoirghts of Gsd, ‘and ‘with his holy 

joy (12): The’ Monastic Constitutions, which are ascribed 
td SS By Real: ‘differ from-these two rules-i int several articles, 
and Jare not! ascribed to this father by any ancient au- 
thor. Geillier thinks thém of somewhat a later date. 
The rule‘of St! Basil: is ‘universally followed to this day 
by afl the-oriental' monks, even by those who call them- 
selves of the Order of St ‘Antony. 

‘We have the truest image of this great patriarch in 
the: glides: which ‘he’holds to us in his writings: and it 
would-be doing an*injuty'to virtue,'not to give some 
kind. ofa portraiture of him in his retired life, which 
has been the model tipon which in every succeeding age, 
muny €minent saints’ have formed themselves in perfect 
virtue. “He never had miore than one tunic, and oné 
coat; ‘lay on the ground, sometimes watched whole 
nights; ‘and nevet made use of a bath, which, before the 

use ‘of linen, and in hot climates, was a very rare and 
extiadrdinary denial. He wore a'lorg haircloth in the 
nivht,;’but not by’ day, that it might be concealed from 
men. -He inured himself to bear the sharpest colds, 
which in the mountains of Pontus are very severe ; and 
he never allowed himself the refreshment of any other 
fire than the heat of the sun. His only repast in the 
day was on bread-and clear water, except that on fes- 
tivals he added a few herbs; and so sparing were his 
teal’, that he seemed: almost to live without nourish- 
ment." St Gregory of Nyssa compares his abstinence 
td the fast of Elias, who eat nothing for forty days: 
and St Gregory Nazianzen facetiously banters him upon, 
his éxcessive paleness, that his body scarce seemed to 
have any life: (12) arid in another place he says, (13) 
thai he was without-a wife, without estate or goods, 
without flesh, and: seemingly without blood. The saint 
Bink testifies that he treated his body as a slave which’ 


_ 


Cit). 1b, reg. 37. tra) Naz. Ep. 6. (13) Orat. 19. 
“& ‘As Cellier Lemctey Le 6. P 184. against Bulteau, 1, 2. 
hist, mon, de ]’Orjent, | 
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was ever ready to revolt, unless continually kept under 
with-a seyere hand, ,, From, his epistles, it appears., _ 
be .was subject ta frequent, and jalmost. perpetual jn 
mities. In one he says, that in his, best state of health, 
he was weaker than patients that are given over bythe 
physicians uswally. are'(14). . His interior mortification 
of the will, and his profound humility, were far. more 
wonderful. ‘We have a proof of this latter in his cons 
stant desire to bury himself as much as. possible in soli 
tude, and to live unknown to men. - In his. letters. he 
ascribes. all the calamities of the world, to his own sins. 
Solitude did not.render him austere.or morose.tg-o = pn : 
he always seemed the mildest and mpst patient.of men. 
Libanius, the pagan philosopher, admired nothing in. him - 
so. much as his astonishing. meekness and sweetness tor 
wards all,: which, yet he tempered with an amiable gra- 
wity. He was.a great lover. of chastity, and built, seve~ 
ral monasteries for virgins, to wham he gave a ‘written 
rule. About the year 359, he sold: the. remainder, of 
his estate for the benefit of the poor during a, great fa- 
mine. St Gregory Nazianzen assures us that he. lived 
in the greatest poverty. possible, and that this his resolu- 
tion was as firm as a rock amidst the waters. He chear- 
“fully divested himself of all he possessed in :the world, 
that he might more securely pass through the dangerous 
sea of this life; for. of all his temporal goods he did not 
reserve the least thing to himself: and even when he was 
bishop, he was content to réceive his subsistence .from 
the charity of his friends. It was his. riches to have no 
earthly goods, and to follow naked the. cross of his Sa- 
viour, which was all his treasure. In every monastic 
exercise and virtue, he strove to copy, and even autda, 
the most perfect examples he had seen in the deserts of 
Syria and Egypt. In imitation of those monks, he wore 
a rough coarse ‘habit, with a girdle, :and shoes made of 
untanned leather ; but he principally studied to practise 
the interior virtues of humility, penance, and mortifica- 
tion, of which the dress and manner of life were only 
the exterior marks or symbols (15). He divided his 
time in the desert betwixt prayer, meditation of the 


(14) St Baill, Ep. 2576 | (15) Ep. 99. ‘a 
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oly’ sctiptures; atid manuat labour, | He-also' went fre- 
quency into the neighbouring country to instruct the 
" peasants in‘the ‘princroles of their holy faith, and to ex« 
hort them to the love of Virtue. (16) ~One thing seenied | 
at first, wanting to him'in his dear solitude, which was 
the cohipany of St Grepory Nazianzeh, without whom 
he 'sdemeéd deprived of one half of himself. Being there< 
fore delighted with the charms ‘of’ his ‘cell, -he endea- 
vouréd to make his friend a-partner in his happiness, 
arid td ptocure to himself the comfort and assistance of 
His comnpany atid example. He therefore invited him by 
several letters to corhe to him. -In one¢‘of these, {17 he 
excelléntly describes the advantages of retirément: for 
holy prayer, and the perfect subduing of the. passions 
‘He detines a‘ monk one whose prayer is continual, who 
seasons His manual labour with that holy'exercise, par- 
ticufarly' with siriging the psalms, ‘whose heart ‘is always 
hifted ‘upto Ged, and whose only study it is to adorn his 
Soul ‘with virtues, by assiduous meditation on the holy 
scriptures. “He teduces the medals of a monk to one re- 
fection a ddy, and that’on bread and ‘water ; and cur- 
tails his sléep by putting an end to it at midnight, and 
dedicatin g the rest of the night to prayer.’ He lays down 
tulés for silerice, modesty’ in éxterior dress and carriage, © 
and the like, Thé two SS: Gregories assure us, that our 
gaint iti this letter pives us a true portraiture of himself. 
Nazianzen complied, and followed: Basil into his retire- 
ment in Pontus. That saint describes the extreme aus- 
terity of the life which they led in 4 poor open hovel, 
with a little barren garden which they cultivated. (18) 
' And ‘he afterward regretted the loss of the sweet tran- 
‘quillity and happiness which they there enjoyed when 
occupied in singing psalms, watching’in prayer, which 
transported their souls to heaven, and exercising their 
bodies in manual labour; carrying wood, hewing stones, 
digging canals of water, pkanting trees, and the like, (19) 
The two saints parsued together their studies of the holy 
‘scriptures, But in 362, St Basil taking with him some 
of his motiks, returnéd to Caesarea in Cappadocia | | 

(16) Sozom. 1. 6. c. 17. (17) Ep. 2. ed Bened, olim Ep. 1. 
(18) Naz, Ep. 8. (19) Ep. 9g. -— * 
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Julian the apostate ascending the’ imperial throne in 
361, writ to St Basil, whom he had known at Athens, 
and.invited him to his court. The saint answered him, 
thdt the state of hfe in which he-was engaged, rendered 
it imposstble for: him to comply: with his desire.. Julian 
dissembled his anger for the present : but whea the saint 
was come to Czxsaiea, he again wrote to him, saying art- 
fully, that he had not altered: his sentiments:.in ‘his :re- 
gard, though he‘had given him just reason: for it.; yet 
he ordered :him:to:pay into ‘his. exchequer one thousand, 
pounds of gold, ‘threatening, | in case of refusal, that he — 
would. level the: city.of Czesarea. with. the graund (20). _ 

The'saint, no way moved at his threats, calmly replied, 
that, far from being able to raise so large.a sum, he had 
notiof his own: ‘enough to- purchase. himself. subsistence 
for'one day. He added boldly in his letter, that he was 
surptised to see hinr neglect the essential duties; of : his 
-erown, and provoke the anger of God by openly.cqns 
temning his worship.(21). The emperor, enraged at this 
rebuke, marked out St Basil and St Gregory. Nazians 
zen for victims-to his resentment after his return from 
his‘Persian expedition, in which: he himself. perished in. 
_ June 363. Dianseus bishop of Cassarea falling siok,.sgnt 

for St Basil, afd ‘protested to him, that if he had signed 
the -corifession..of Rimini, he had done it without. know. 
ing the evil which it contained, and that.héinmever had 
anyother faith than that which was .agreeable.tothe Ni- 
_eene-council, to which he. steadfastly adhered.: upon 
which St.Basil was reconciled to‘him.. After hisideath, 
Eusebius, a layman, was adwanced to that :see + ‘and 
some time efter St Basil was by-him ordained priest, by 
compulsion, as St Gregory. Nazianzen .assures..us, who 
wrote to him a letter of comfort and advice on ‘that.oc- 
casion (22). Our saint continued the same: manner.of 
life in the city which he had. led in the desert, excepe: 
that to his other labours he added that of preaching assi- 
’ duously to.the people. He-erected thege a monastery for 
men, and another for women. Eusebius the bishop, who 
stoodin need ‘of such an eloquent and"prudent assistant, 
(20) St Bas, ep. 20%. (21) St Bas. ep. 207. . (27 Naz. 
ep. Ii. | a a a 
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had for:that purpose raised him: to the priesthood. Ne- 
vertheless, by. a:frailty.ineident to men:who watch nob . 
- eanefully:over their own hearts (by which expression of St 
Gregory Nazianzen, we must understand a secret: passion 
- ofjealousy:). he atterward tell out wath him, and reimovs 
ed him: fvom ‘his. church. -. The people of . Casarea, and 

many. bishops took part-in favour: ot: Basil. against. she 
bishep:: but the saint rejoicing to see himself again ‘at 
liberty, privately withdrew, andj retusned to his former 
petreatin Pontus, where he recovered again the company 

of St:Gregory Nazianzen.. This happened in. 363. dé 

is observed by ‘some, that St Basil for some time comes., 

pended: and communicated with Basil of Ancyra, .- Bus 
tathius of Sebaste,-and Silvanus of ;‘Tarsus, who became . 
ringleaders anzang the. Semi- Arians ;.. but. though: they 
refused to admit the: word Consubstantial, they at. thak 
tame.explamed their sentiments in such a manner as to 
appear orthodax, especially with respect to the article of 
the divinity of the:Som of God ; and ‘they. shewed. great 
zeal against the Arians.:: :Some of. them:denied the di. 
vanity of the Holy: Ghost,:but concealed this evrox some 
time. under, ambiguous terms, pretending: that they only: 
disputdd: about.certam:ex pressions.. ‘Wherefore:the con- 

duct of St. Athanasias.and St /Hilaxy;;whaen they, wrote 
thea: books: o#9 Lai iaaee nwas the same towards them with 
that of Se: Basil,’ - ‘ ote Sle te Ve BRO C Pi Sk Beh Mee thy 
sa “Whilst nar saint during —_ yearsbaenthed the sweat 

air of retivement,:the earpire wasagitated by several re~ 
volstibns:: “he cathglicsemperor. Jovian dying. in Fe 
bruary 364, Valentinian was:chosen tofill the iniperiak 
throne;:who: immediately named his brother: Valens em= 
peror of: the East. .: Thislarter suffered: Himself tobe se-. 

duced: imto:heresy by:two profligate Arian bishops,-Eux 
doxius of: Constantinopls; and Euzorusiof :Antioch 5. and: 
in 366; took:a:journeyitd Caesarea swath the intent af 
puriog the churches: of that city into: the hands of the; 

Astans.: ‘St Basil had then-lest St Gregory, and: being: 
invived- back by his bishop Eusebius,:andsatumed at the 
dangers: of that church, ihethastened tadefendit against, 
the. persecutions of heresy... Upon his arrival at Czsarea, 

he opposed the Arians wita so much prudence and cou-. 
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rage, that, after many attenipts, they were:oblized-to 
desist from their pretensions with sha:ne.and confusiom 
He was no less vigilant, by his zealous.sermons, to ins 
stil into the faithful the most perfect. maxims of virtue, 
reconcile all differdnces,.and extinguishiaw-suits: When 
violent hail and storms had destroyed the harvest,-arda 
famine filled the country. with desolation, the poor; ih 
their extreme necessity, found relief in the boundtess 
charity of Basil, who, like another:Jaseph; : operied, for 
their abundant supply, the.coffers.iof the:rich. - He, with 
his own hands, distributed among: them bread and other 
‘provisions, waited upon them.at table with an-apron des 
fore him, and :with wonderful. humility washed: their 
feet. By his deference, prudence, zeal and’ charity; he 
won the affection of Eusebins,:who conceived the high. . 
- est esteem for him, | and made ‘great use’ of his counsels 
in all affairs.: “That prelate dying, about the: middle ef 
the year. 370, m the arms of Basil, the saint was chosen 
and. consecrated archbishop of that metropolitical churehi. 
‘St.Athanasius expressed an:extraordinary joy at this pro- 
motion, which already: pnoeee®: the Laas victories 
over a. triumphing: heresy. ues dor es 
 .St Basil being placed m this dignity, ual asinioch 
to surpass himself-as.he had: before surpassed others. He 
preached to his people even on working-days beth morn- 
ing and evening, and so thronged were his auditories, 
that he.calls.them asea ; (23) and they listened with so 
great ‘eagernessto his discourses, that: he compares:him- 
selfto a mother;who is obliged, after her breasts are dram- 
ed,.still to give them to her dear: babe, by that fruitless 
. satisfaction to hinder: his crying. So was he;obliged, as 
he says, in order. to satisfy the ardour:of -his flock; ‘to | 
make his voice heard by them, when:a loug sickness had. 
exhausted his strength, and rendered him almost ‘unable 
-tospeak (24); .He’established at Cesarea-many devout 
practices which he had seen observed in Egypt, Syria, 
and other places ;: as that of all meeting an the church 
to public morning prayer, and: singing certain psalms 
together before sun-rise, at which many assisted with the 
deepest compunctian, and with torrents of tears. (25) 


(23) Hexsém. hom..a..8& 3: (24) In Ps. 59. (25) Eps 63: 
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He: testiftes that the people then. communicated at Gx- 
aarea.every Sunday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, 
and_on-all the feasts of. the martyrs (26)... Whea the 
province was.afflicted with a great drought, the‘ pood 
pastor prostrated himself‘in prayer: before God till the 
scourge was removed, as-his brother of Nyssa relates. 
Jf it-be. one of the:principal duties of a bishop to look 
‘upon himself as:the: guardian and trustee of the poor, as 
St Justin styles.him (27), this charge St’ Basil most 


faithfully fulfilled. Besides his other excessive charities 


_ ihe founded a vast hospital, which Nazianzen calls anew 


.eity, which continued famous long afer his time, and 
was. from. him called Basiliades.' The.same author says, 
that, Having well considered-it, he thought it might 
deservedly be reckoned among the miracles of the world: 
-0:numerous were the poor and sick that came thither, 


jandisoadmirable'was the care and. order with which — 


they were setved.” St Basil frequently visited it, com- 
forted the patients,and instructed and preached to them. 


-Flis:-compassion for ‘the spiritual miseries of souls which . 


vice, heresy;and schism, seduced, was to him a perpeteal 
_source of tears and sighs to the father of mercies in thetr 
behalf; and his zeal made him spare no pains, and feat 
no dangers to apply all possible remedies to their evils. 


Of this we have a renrarkable proof in the glorious tri- | 


umph which he. gained over the emperor Valens. ~~ 


3; That ‘prince, seeing:this saint stand as an impregnable — 


tower, baffling all: the efforts of his heresy, resolved to 
remove him.out ofthe'way. By-several acts of violence 
and persecutidn; he had already'struck a terror into the 
orthodox pastors..“Reeking with the‘ blood of many 
martyrs, Valens:passed like lightning through several 
provinces, blasting them with Arianism, and arrived itn 


\Gappadocia, ready to dart his thunder upon the great 
,aveabishop-of Caesarea, who alone stood more in his way . 


than all the rest together. He sent before him the pre- 
fect Modestus with orders to prevail upon Basil by threats 


_-of promises to communicate with his Arians. Modestus 
-heing seated.on histribunal, attended by the lictors with 


their fasces, semmoned St Basil to: appear before him. 
(26) Epaa8g, (27) Apok 1. of. 2. 
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The saint came with a chearful and undaunted counte» 
nance. The prefect received him courteously, and with 

many smooth words endeavoured to bring him to a com- 
pliance with the emperor's. desire. But, perceiving this 
- method made no impression, he assumed a haughty air, 
said to him in an angry tone: “ Basil, what dost thou 
mean by opposing so great an emperor whom all obey ? 
Art thou under no apprehensions of feeling the:effects. 
of the power we are armed with?” Basil, “.To what 
does this power extend?” Modestus. ‘“‘ To confiscation 

of goods, banishment, tortures and death.” Basil. “ If. 
you can threaten-me with any thing worse than this, do 
so: for none of all these things give me the least uneasi- 
ness.” Modestus. “ How so?” -Basil. “ He that has 
nothing to lose ig secure against confiscation. : lam mas- 
ter of nothing but a few books and the rags I wear, nei- 
‘ther of which, I presume, you have any great occasion 
for.. As to banishment, I know of no such thing in your’ 
power to inflict upon me, who account not the coyatry 

I now inhabit my own. Heaven only is my country. 

I as little fear your- torments: my-emaciated body-can- 
not. hold out long under them. The first stroke will 
dispatch me, and put an end both to my life and pain. 

Much less do I dread death, which I regard as:a favour ; 

for it will bring me sooner to my Creator, tor whom a- 
lone I live.” Modestus. “ Never did any man yet talk 
at this rate of freedom and unconcernedness:ta Modes«. 
tus.”- Basil. “ Perhaps this is the first time you: ever 
had to do with a bishop. In all other occurrences we 
bishops are, of all men living, the meekest and. most sub- 

missive : we do not carry ourselves haughtily towards. the 
meanest plebeian, much less towards persons vested with 
such power. But where the-cause of God and religion 
‘is at stake, we overlook all things:else, regarding God 
- alone. Your fire, daggers, beasts, and burning pincers, 
in this cause, are our option and delight: you may 
threaten and torment us; but can never qvercome us.” 
Modestus. “ I give you till to-morrow to deliberate up- 
on the matter.” Basil, “ I shall be the same man _to- 
morrow that I am to-day.” (28) The prefect could not 


(28) Nezian. Nyss. in Eunom, 1, 1. p. 313. Theodoret, 1. 4. ¢. 
16. Rufia. l, aC 9. 
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bet admire *.the saint’s intrepidity : and. going out the: 
next day ta meet-the emperor; who: wes coming: inte. 
the city, he informed ‘him of what-had- pasted between. 
hinhself:‘and- Basil, ‘and “expreséed. his astonishment at 
his:herdio courage.’ Valens, enraged atthe miscarriage; 
Would ‘assist -himsdlf- at '2 second trial of: skill .upon the. 
Holy: cotifessor, together=with Modestyus:and aa officer 
af hifi houshpld: called Demosthenes, the-most insolent 
and :‘bmitish of meh. “Afterwards,-the prefect venturetl: 
upom:a third attack: bit tie stout soldies-of Christ ac. 
quited' each time gredter glory by his cottage. So that. 
Mfodestus, iit the -end;: shid to the emperot: “We: are - 
overcome’: -this'man is above our threats," And Valens. 
laid: angde for thatitidie 41]. farther attempts. upon'him,. 
Or the feast of the Epiphany: the emperer went: to.the: 
gteat church, and. was inuch surprised:and.edified with 
the: good ordey and respect with which the divine office 
was celebrated, and above: all withthe devotion and: 
prety with which the-avchivishop performed. the divine: 
service xt the alta?. ~ The ediperor did not. presume to 
present’ hitiself to the communion, knowing hd would: 
Have bekn rejected s but he: went wp trembling. at:the 
offerepry; and! made the: asual-offering. which.the bishop. 
did: net refuse; dispensing with. the! rigour of the’ etcldei 
siastival canotis.on: such’ an oceasion.--: | nou 
.4“Wevertheless, the next day, Valeng,.tb satisey the i im-! 
partiniities of his Arian: bishops, ordered that Basil should: 
depart into: banishinent. -: But at the tine thatthe em-: | 
peror gave: this order’ ‘agitinst the saint,:God, in the high: 
court of heaven; pissed alsentence agaitist his. only son,’ 
named /V: alentiniant Galatus,:a child then about six years. 
oli. -- That-:very night-was the royal infant. seized with: 
a. wigldnt fever, under’which: the physicians were not. 
abid to give him théjeagnrelief: and the empress Domi- 
nica told the emperor, that:this calamity was-a'just pus 
nishment/of heaven forhis:banishing Basil 3. on, which. 
account: she shad: beem: disquieted: by terrible dreams. 
Whereapoh Valens sent-for theisaint, whowas then just: 
prepating to.gointo:banishhent. Nb sooner: had the: 
saint set foot within the palacé,. but the young prince’s 
fever began sensibly to abate,. and Basjl assured. his pa- 
Vor. VI. P - 
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rents of his absolute recovery, provided they would or- 
der him to be instructed in the catholic faith. The em- 
peror accepted the condition, St Basil prayed, and the 
young prince was cured. BusValens, unfaithful to his 
promise, afterwards suffered an Arian bishop to baptize 
the child, who immediately relapsed, and died. (2g) 
This stroke did not make Valens enter into himself : 
but growing more hardened by the Contempt of grace, 
he gave a secord order for banishing Basil. Going to. 
sign it, he took for this purpose one of those reeds which 
the ancients used as we do pens, which many eastern 
people do-at this day. This reed broke in his hands, 
as did da second and third in like manner, .as refusing 
to write: and as he was taking a fourth, he found his 
hand tremble, and the sinews of his arm slackened, 
which made him in a fright tear the paper, and leave 
Basil in quiet (30). The prefect Modestus was not so 
ungrateful to him as the emperor had been ; for reco-~ 
vering of a dangerous sickness by his charitable visit 
and prayers, he acknowledged the benefit done him, 
and was ever after the saint’s friend. 

St Basil took two journeys into Armenia, to pacify 
certain disturbances, and to redress scandals caused by 
the heretics in those parts. In 371, Cappadocia was di- 
vided by an imperial law into two provinces, and of the 

second Tyana was made the metropolis. Whereupon 

_ Anthimus, bishop of that city, claimed the jurisdiction 
of'a metropolitan, grounding his pretensions on the civil 
_ division of the province ; because it often happened that 
the bishop of the metropolis of a province was made an 
archbishop, though this was no general rule. For all 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction is derived from the church ; 
and no patriarch or synod had raised the dignity of the 
church of Tyana to be metropolitical, Wherefore St 
Basil justly rejected the pretended ciaim of Anthimus, 
and appointed St Gregory Nazianzen bishop of Sasima, 
in that prevince. But St Gregory never got possession 
of that see: and St Basil at length allowed that the 
church of Tyana Should, on certain conditions, be ho- 


(29) Naz. Theodoret, Socrat, Sozom. (30) St Greg. Nyss. 
| St Ephrem, Theodoret. 7 | 
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noured with the dignity which it claimed. In 373, the 
saint was visited with a dangerous fit of illness, in which 
he was once thought dead (31) Yet he recovered, and 
took the benefit of the hot baths. In 376, Demosthenes, 
vicar to the prefectus-pretorii, being made goverrior of 
Cappadocia, favoured Eustathius ‘of Sebaste and the o- | 
ther Arians, and raised a violent persecution against t the 
catholics, especially the friends of St Basil. But the 
emperor Valens being defeated, and burnt in a cottage 
in Thrace by the Goths, whom he himself had infected , 
with the Arian heresy, on the oth of August; 378, peace 
was restored to the church by the emperor Gratian. St 
Basil fell sick the same year, and prepared himself for 
his passage to eternity. The whole city in the utmost 
grief and consternation resorted to his house, ready to 
use violence to his soul, if it were possible, that it might 
not quit its habitation. But the time was come in witch 
God had decreed to recompence his faithful servant ; and 
the saint with these words in his mouth, Ixio thy Bands; 
O Lord, I commend my spirit, departed ‘this life on the 
4st of January, 379, being fifty-cne years old. His 


riches he had sent before him to heaven, and he did not.__ 


- leave enotigh for a tombstone ; but the people not only 
erected an everlasting monument for him in their hearts; 
but also honoured bim with funeral obsequies magnifi- 
cent to the last degree. His sa¢red remains were car- 
ried by the hands of saints, and accompanied by. an in- 
credible confluence of people. Every one was for touch- 
ing his shroud, and the bed on whicli hé had slept; 
thinking to receive some blessing from their devotion. 
Sighs and lamentations drowned the singing of the 
psalms: the very. Pagans and Jews wept with the Chris- 
 tians, lamenting the death of the comnion father of all; 

and the great doctor of the world. Those that knew 
him, took 4 pleasure in recounting his minitest actions, 
and every expression they had heard fiom his mouth : 


and such was their love for him, that they affected to . 


imitate him in his gestures, his beard, his gravity, and 
his slow delivery in speaking. They made it a fashion 
te copy after him in the form of his bed, his clothes 


(31) Ep. p: Ife 
Pa | 
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and spare table. Thus writes St Gregory Nazianzen, 
who, in his panegyric of St Basil, displays the virtues of 
his friend in such a manner as must make his discourse 
no less immortal on earth than the saint whom he 
praised (32). St Gregory of Nyssa, St Amphilochius, 
and St Ephrem, also wrote panegyrics in his hunour. 
The two first of thesé testify that, immediately after the 
death of the saint, the Greeks kept his festival ‘on the 
ist, of June, as they do at this day : the Latins have al- - 
ways transterred it to the 14th of June, the day on 
which he was ordained bishop. Theodoret gives him 
the title of The Great, which epithet has been always >. 
appropriated to him. He is styled by the same father, 
The Light of the Universe; by St, Sophronius,. The 
honour and ornament of the church ; by St Isidore: of 
~ Pelusium, A man inspired by God; and by the general 
council of Chalcedon, The great. Basil, the minister of 
grace who has explained the truth to the whole earth. 
Photius, Erasmus, in his excellent preface prefixed to 
the Greek edition of St Basil’s works in 1532, and 
many other judicious critics, call St Basil the. most ac- 
complished orator that ever ‘lived, and his style the best 
model of genuine eluquence. Rollin and all others place 
him at least in the first class, as one of the greatest mas- 
ters of eloquence. Photius writes, (33) that, ‘* whoever 
desires to become a panegyrist or orator, will neitherneed © 
‘Plato or Demosthenes, if he takes Basil for his original. 
For there is no writer whose diction is more pure, more 
beautiful and more expressive, or whose sense Is stronger 
or more full. He joins all the powers of persuasion with 
-sweetness and -perspicuity, and his whole discourse runs 
like a still river which flows smoothly, and as it were of 
its own accord from its spring.” Like Thucydides. arid 
Demosthenes, he is always pressing upon himself by the 
multitude of his thoughts, and the close union they bear 
one with another. The liveliness and justness ‘of his 
ideas, and the fruitfulness of his imagination, vie with 

_ the perspicuity of his expressions: the harmoniousness 
of his numbers corresponds every where with the sense ; 
and his style, by the Deauty of its tropes, and its easy 


(32) Or, 20. .  * (33) Cod. 141 
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transitions, rivals the sweetness and smoothness of Xeno- 
phon and Plato. Above all, the clearness of his under- 
standing, and the truth of his sentiments, shine in what-- 
ever he writes; and his animated diction, and. command- 
ing genius, brighten whatever comes under his pen, carry 


light into the darkest recesses, and impress his own most: 
lively images on his readers (f). St Gregory Nazian~ 


ee 


(ff) The works of St Basil are published in three volumes fv/:s. . 


In old editions the Greek text is sometimes imperfect, and the style 


inthe Latin translation is often low, and in some places not exact. 


The most accurate edition was given us by the Benedictins of the 


Congregation of St‘ Maur, by Dom Garnier, in 1721, but the last 


volume, with the life of the saint, was published. by Dom HeATent; 
IR F730. > 


His. Hexsenevou: or Explication of ie work of six days, or the 


creation of the world. consists of nine homilies, and is a finisbed 


piece, . equally admired by the ancients and moderns, both for the. . 


erudition it'displays, atid the unparalleled elegance of the.composi-. 


tion.’-: Cassiodorus: says he expounded all.the:holy scriptures from 


the i beginaing to the end: but of these works we have only extant 
thirteen homilies on the Psalms, and a commentary on Isaiah, which 
Ceillier maintains genuine against Dom Garniér. His five books: 


against Eunomious are a confutation of: Arianism, written a gatnst the - 
Apology for that heresy, drawn up by Bunomius, who was a native ; 
of. Cappadocia, but erdamed deacon by Fudoxius the Arian patri-- 
arch, -at. Antioch,. where he was a disciple of Aétius, but surpassed - 


his master,in reputation with his party. Having been the author of 


innumerable disturbanags at Antioch, Chalcedon and Constantinople, - 


he was banished by the emperor Theodosius to Halmyrida, upon the 
, Daunbe, but soon aftet. permitted to return to Caesarea in Cappado- 
cia, in which country he. had an estate. at Dacorus, where he died 
in 393- Eunomius not only taught the Word to be a creature, but 
added to Arianista many other errors. 

in the second volyme of the Benedictin edition of St Basil’s works, 


we have twenty four homilies on moral virtues, and on the feasts of 


martyrs. The homilies against usurers, which is his comment-on the 
fourteenth psalm, and that against gluttony and drunkenness, are 
particularly beautiful and elegant. His moral homilies are followed 
by his ascetic works,-'and by his liturgy. This is extant in Greek, 


and has been used by: almost all the Greek churches, at least ever 
sinch the-sixth age,.as appears from Petrus Diaconus, {1. de Incarr, . 


‘e»8.] The Coptic and Egyptian liturgies are translations from this. 
See Renaudot, Liturg. T.1. and Le Brun, Liturg. T. 2. It is ¢lear, 
from the testimonies of St Gregory Nazianzen, St Proclus, Peter 
the deacon, the seventh council, &c. that St Basi? compiled a litur- 


py: but that which now bears Kis name, and is used by the Greeks, . 


Copths, Arabs, &ec, has perhaps received alterations in the less es. 
P 3 es vs sential, 
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zen says of his writings”(34) ; “ When I read his trea- 
tise of the Creation, I seem to behold my Creator strik- 


(34) Or. 2c. 


sential parts since his time. St Basil’s book, Of Morals, is a collec. 
tion of scripture-texts on penance, and the chief duties of a Chris. 
tian life, to point them out to the faithful. His three canonical 
epistles prescribe the term of canonical penance to be enjoined pe- 
nitents for their sins. ‘The best edition is that given by Beveridge 
among the canons of the Greek ehurch. : | 
In the third volume of St Basil’s works, we have his learned and 
useful book Of the Holy Ghost, addressed to St Amphilochius, and 
written in. 375. In it he proves the divinity of the Holy Ghost, 
from various passages of the sacred writings, from the creation of the 
world, the gifts of grace and miracles, and all the divine attributes 
which are ascribed to him. He shews the same from the tradition of 
the church, the use and necessity of which he excellently demop- | 
strates. (ch. 27. p. §4.) - In his fifth book against Eunomius, he sets. 
himself to proye the same article, namely, the divinity of the Third 
erson. His letters, which Photius propounds as models of the 
epistolary style, amount to the number of three hundred and thirty 
six. In that to a lady called Cesarea, written in 372, he says, that, ° 


in the persecution of Valens, when catholic priests often lay hid, it 


" 


was allowed the faithful to keep the blessed eucharist at home, and 
to communicate themselves. (Ep. 93. ad Cassar, p. 186.) Nothing 
¢an be more beautiful than his apology for the monks, who rise at 
midnight to prayer, and who praise God in continual tears and com- 
punction. He wishes no other revenge to their adversaries, than that 
they likewise would live in tears and perpetual penance. (Ep. 207, 
p-3tt). Writing to his cousin Suranus, aSCappadocian, duke or 
governor of Scythia, he exhorta him to continue sending relief to the 
persecuted Christians in Persia, and intreats him to procure and send 
him into his own country some relicks of the martyrs, who at that 
time suffered for Christ. (Ep. 155. p. 244.) St Basal often zealously 
exhorts the faithful to celebrate the feasts of the martyrs, (Ep, 95, 
176, 282, 252, 243, &c.) and expresses a great yeneration for their 
relicks, before which he says the faithful in every necessity fly to their 


- Intercession, and are heard. (Hom. in 40 mart p.155, Hom. in 


Barl.am mart. p. 139, &c.) The book On Virginity, under the 
name of St Busil, cannot be his work, and is absolutely unworthy to. 
bear so great a name; though it was written in the same age. It 
is addressed to Letoius, bishop of Melitene, to whom St Gregory of 
Nyssa wrote his canouical epistle. Letoius was only made bishop 
in 581, two years after the death of St Basil. In this work are 
mentioned two clear instances of sacramental confession. (p. 646.) 
St basil himself frequently teaches the use of auricular confession’ 
of sins. (in ps 3:2, & ep. canon. 2, can. 34. & Reg. brev. c. 228.) 


| St Basii’s excellent ascetic works are translated into French, and 


published with notes by Flermant, in 1673. 


Funet4. ss. RUFINUS, &c. MM, 2I5 


ing all things out of nothing ; when I run over his writ- 
ings against the heretics, methinks the fire of Sodom 
sparkles in my view, flashes upon the enemies of the | 
faith, and consumes their criminal tongues to ashes. 
When I consider his treatise Of the Holy Ghost, I find 
the God working within me, and I am no longer afraid 
of publishing aloud the truth : when I look into his Ex- 
plications of the Holy Scripture, I dive into the most 
profound abyss of mysteries. His panegyrics of the 
martyrs make me to despise my body, and to seem ani- 
mated with the same noble ardour of battle. - His mo- 
ral discourses assist me to purify both my body and 
soul, that I may becomé a worthy temple of God, and 
an instrument of his praises, to make known his glory 
and his power.” 
_ St. Basil was justly admired, not so much for his ex- 
traordinary learning and eloquence, as for his profound’ 
humility and eminent zeal and piety. This is the only © 
true greatness. If this saint, with his extraordinary ta- 
lents, had made a fortune in the world, gained applause, 
riches, and the first honours in the empire, what would 
all this have availed him ? What advantage is it now to 
Demosthenes and Cicero to have been the masters of 
eloquence? True christian virtue is the only solid glory 
and real good. Basil was only Great, because he devot- 
ed himself, and all his talents, to the glory of God, and | 
to procure advantages which surpass all things tempo- 
ral, and which never ees 


ON THE SAME DAY. 


SS. Rurinus and Vatertus, MM. They were over- 
seers of the imperial taxes near the river Vesle, in .the 
territory of Soissons. They were Christians, and their 
fasts and plentiful alms-.deeds were proofs of their ex- 
traordinary piety. The emperor Maximian Herculius 
having defeated the Bagaudz near Paris, left the bloody 
persecutor Rictius Varus, the prefectus- pretori in Gaul, 
with an order to employ all means in his power to extir- 
pate, if possible, the Christian name. After much blood 
spilt at Rheims, he came to Soissons, and gave: orders 
for Rufinus and Valerius to be brought before him 

P4 
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They had hid themselves in a wood ; but were discover- 
ed, put on the rack, torn with scourges armed with — 
leaden balls, and at length beheaded on the high road 
leading to Soissons. ‘They suffered in the third age. 
The ancient martyrologies mention them on the 14th 
of June. See — acts abridged by Tillemont, T. IV. 


Pp. 459. 


St Meruoptus, Patriarch of Constantinople, C. He 
was a Sicilian of high birth,and very learned. Forsak- 
ing the world, he built a monastery in the island of Chio, 
but was afterwards called to Constantinople by the pa- 
triarch St Nicephorus, whom he accompanied in his two 
banishments under the Iconoclast emperor Leo the Ar- 
menian. In 817, he was sent by that patriarch A pocri-- 
siarius or Nuncio to Rome. Upon'the news of the death | 


of St Nicephorus, he yeturned to Constantinople; but - . 


was thrown into prison by the heretical emperor Michael 
«the Stammerer, where he remained till the end of his 
reign. In 830, he was released by the catholic empress: 
Theodora, but soon after banished by her impious hus- 
band Theophilus. That prince dying in $42, , Theo-. 
_ dora became regent for her son Michael III. and placed 
Methodius in the patriarchal chair of Constantinople. 

_ He purged that church of heresy, and instituted an an. 
nual feast of thanksgiving, called the festival of Ortho- 
doxy. Waving filled that see four years, he died of a 
_ dropsy on the 14th of June 846. His immediate suc- 
cessor St Ignatius celebrated his festival yearly, and it 
is kept both by the Latin and Greek churches. Having 
- had his jaw broke in the persecution, he wore a bondage 
, under his chin to support it.. The works of St Metho- 
dius consist of penitential canons, certain sermons, and 
_ anencomium of &t Dionysius the Areopagite, in which 
some think he made use of the works of Hilduin, which 
he probably saw at Rome. See his life written by a 
cotemporary author, in the Bollandists, and Fleury, B. 
48. n. 48. | | 


St Docmatt, C. Dom Lombineau, in his lives of 
the saints of Britany (1), was at loss to discover wha 


(1) Pe gy 


/ 


June 14 " & .PSALMODUUS,. H. Oly 


this saint was. re the English and British Calendars 
inform us, that he flourished in Pembrokeshire, in the 
sixth century, By his fervour in the practice of all 
virtues, especially prayer and penance, he was a living 
instance of the maxim laid down by St Bernard, (2) 
that. “ Fhe humiliations of the. cross. are sweet to a soul 
which is sensible of what she owes to him who was cru- 
cified for love of her,” Ah! shall we set any bounds 
to our endeavours to love him every day, and in every 
action, with greater and greater fervour, seeing we shall 
neyer be able to love him so much either as he deserves 
er as he loves us, base and defiled as we are? St Doc-— 
mael is titular patron of the church of Pomerit-Jaudy 
in the diocese of Trequier in Britany, where he is ho- 
noured under the name Of St Toél. See Chatelain, 


P-. 295- 


St Nennus or Newemias, Abbot, was of the family 
of the O Birns. In 654, he succeeded St Endeus, upon 
his demise, in the government of the great monastery 
. of the isles of Arran, which formerly were two, before 
the name of Bute was given to one of them. The fes. 
tival of St Nennys has been always kept with great so- 
lemnity in many parts of Treland. See Colgan in MSS. 
ad 14. Jun, , 


St Psatmovius, Hermit. He was of an illustrious 
Irish or Scotish family, and renounced the world to 
form hitnself in the school of virtue, under the disci- 
pline of St Brendan. By the advice ‘of that holy man 
~he passed into France, and addressed himself to St 
_Leontius, bishop of Saintes, about the year 630, under 
whose spiritual direction he made still higher progress 
in Christian perfection. The latter part of his life he 
spent in a little cell'in the forest of Grie in the territo- 
ry of Limoges. His relicks are kept in a silver shrine 
in the collegiate church of St Agapetus in — 
and he is honoured on the 6th os August. e Col. 
gan, ad 14. Jun. © ; 

| (2) Serm. 25. in Cant. n. &, 
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See the Collections of Papebroke, T’. 2.. Junii, p. 1013. 


IN THE BEGINNING OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 


al oaak saints are mentioned with distinction ift the an- 
cient martyrologies. According to their acts, they were 
natives of Sicily. Vitus or Guy was a child nobly born, 
who had the happiness to be instructed in the faith, and 
inspired with the most perfect sentiments of his religiori 
by his Christian nurse named Crescentia, and her faith. — 
ful husband Modestus. His father Hylas was extreme- 
ly incensed, when he discovered the child’s invincible | 
aversion to idolatry’; and, finding him not to be over- 
come by stripes and such like chastisements, he deliver- 
ed him up to Valerian the governor, who in vain tried 
all his arts to work him into compliance with his fa-— 
ther’s will, and the empefor’s edicts. He escapéd out 
of their hands, and, together with Crescentia and Mo- 
destus, fled into Italy. They there met with the crown 
of martyrdom in Lucania, in the persecution of Diocle- 
sian. The heroic spirit of martyrdom which we admire. 
in St Vitus, was owing to the early impressions of piety 
which he received from the lessons and example of a 
Virtuous nurse : of such infinite importance is the choice 
of virtuous preceptors, nurses and servants, about chil- 
dren. ) 7 

This reflection unfolds the reason why certain courts 
and ages were so fruitful in saints. The pagan Romans 
were solicitous that no slave should ever have access to 
their children, who did not speak with perfect elegance 
and purity of language: and shall not a Christiarr be- 
as careful as to manners and virtue? It is a fatal mis- 
take to imagine that infants are ever too young to be’ 
infected with the contagion of vice. No age receives 
deeper impressions, or observes more narrowly every ' 
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thing that passes in others ; nor is any thing so easily or _ 
so insensibly imbibed as a spirit of vanity, pride, re- 
venge, obstinacy, or sloth ; or harder to be ever correc. 
ted. What an happiness for an infant to be formed from 
the mother’s breast as it were naturally to all virtue, and | 
for the spirit of simplicity, meekness, goodness, and pi- 
ety, to be moulded in its tender frame. Such a founda. 
tion being well laid, farther graces are abundantly com. 
municated,-and a soul improves daily these seeds, and 
rises to the height of Christian virtue often without ex- 
periencing severe conflicts of the passions. ee 


ON THE SAME DAY. 


St LanpeLin, Abbot. He was nobly born at ‘Vaux 
near Bapaume, in 623, and educated in learning and 
piety under the care of St Aubert, bishop of Cambray ; 
for it was then the laudable custom for noblemen to 


‘ commit the education of their sons to some holy and 


Jearned bishop or abbot, insomuch that many houses of 
bishops as well as monasteries were seminaries of youth. 
It is a point of the utmost importance, that youth com. 
ing out of such sanctuaries of innocence and virtue, 
enter the world well apprised of its dangers, and infi- 
nitely upon their guard against bad company, and the 
love of vanities and pleasures, which they cannot for- 
tify themselves too-much against. They must bring 
along with them all their religion, nourish it in their. 
hearts by assiduous meditation, and confirm it in theit 
minds by pious reading, and consideration, and by the 
daily exercises of all the other duties of that virtue. A. 
neglect of this precaution proved for some time fatal to 
Eandelin. Through the seduction and example of cer- 
tain relations, whose flatteries unfortunately struck in - 
with his passions, he insensibly began: to walk in the | 
bread way of the world, and, from a life of pleasure and 
diversions, fel] at length into great disorders. But the 
sudden death of one of his companions struck into him 
such a terror, that he entered seriously into himself like 
the prodigal son, and in the deepest compunction went 
and cast himself at the feet of St Aubert, who had ne- 
ver ceased to pray for his conversion. The bishop pla. | 
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ced him in an austere monastery to do penance for some 
years ; in which so extraordinary were his fervour and 
contrition, that St Aubert ordained:him deacon, and; 
when he was thirty years of age, priest, and. appointed 
bim to preach to the people. But the holy, penitent 
having his past sins always before his eyes, begged leave 
‘to weep for them in solitude and severe penance; which 
when he had obtained, he retired to Laubach, now 
called Lobes; a desert place on ‘the banks of. the Sam- 
bre. Several persons resorting to. him, and imitating 
his marmer of life, though at first they lived in separate 
cells, gave‘rise to the great abbey of Lobes about the: 
year 654. Landelin, regarding himself as unworthy, ” 
could not bearto see himself at the head of a religious 
community of saints; and when he had laid the foun- — 
dation of this house, ‘he left his. disciple. St. Ursmar to ~ 
finish the building; and ‘constituted him the first abbot. 
Landelin afterwards founded Aune, which is at present 
a house of Cistercians. The French kings bestowed on 
him great estates, the chief pait of which-he settled on 
his first monastery of Lobes. In quest of closer. soli- 
tude, he, with his two. companions SS. Adelinjand Do- 
mitian, erected somie cells of the branches of trees'in a 
thick forest between Mons and Valenciennes. . Here-also 
disciples flocked to him, and.he founded the .abbey..of 
Crespin, which he was at length obliged to govern. him- 
self. By preaching in the village,.he. structed the 
people in the science of salvation, but he never inter- 
rupicd his penitential courses. ‘He died on-sackcloth. . 
—and ashes in 686, His name occursin the Roman mar- 
tyrology on the 1 sth of June. See. his life i in Mabulon, 
seec. 2. Ben. P- 873. 


B. Bernarp of Menthon, C. He was by birth a 
noble Savoyard, and spent his youth in innocence; pe- — 
nance, and serious studies. - When he was grown up, ‘his. 
father proposed to him an honourable match; but-the. 
young man earnestly desiring-to devote himself: to the 
seivice of the church, and: recommending himself ‘to. 
God, privately withdrew, and ‘put himself under the 
Girection of Peter, archdeacon of Aoust, with whom 
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he made great ptogress in piety and.sacred learning, 
An 966, the bishop of Aoust appointed him archdeacon ; 
which office comprised at that time the jurisdiction both 
of the prand vicar and.oflicial, consequently the whole 
government of the diocese under the bishop. Bernard, 
by pidus nieditation, prayer and fasting, and by an-in-« 
detatigable ‘application. to the function of preaching, 
during forty-two years, banished ignorance and super- 
stition, and reformed the dioceses of Aoust, Sion, Ge- 
neva, Tarantaise, Milan and Novara. Having destroy- 
ed a famous idol of Jupiter on a high mountain in the 
‘Walais, and detected the cheat of the priests who gave 
oracles, concealed in its hollow trunk, he erected near 
that place @ monastery and an hospital, now called Great 
St Bernard ; for he founded on two inhospitable roads 
and tiountains the two monasteries of Great and Little 
St Bernatd, which are hospitals for the entertainment 
of all’ travellers ; ; without which charitable succours hun- 
dreds ‘of travellers would yearly perish. St Bernard 
died at Novara, eighty-five years old, on the 28th day of 
May 1008." He is honoured with a solemn office.in 
many ‘churches in Piedmont, &c..on the 15th of June, 
which was'the day of his burial. His body is enshrined 
in the monastery at Novara. But his head is exposed 
ma rich case in the monastery of Monte-joye, which 
bears his'‘name, in the diocese of Aoust. See his two au- 
thentic lives, with the notes of Papebroke, T. 2. Junij, 
p- 1071, ‘especially that wrote by Richard, his succes- 
sor in the archdeaconry of Aoust, by which it appears 
that he never was of the Cistercian Order, or that of 
the regular Canons, as some have pretended. 


St Vauce, Hermit. He was a holy priest in the 
church of Armagh, who, to fly the archiepiscopal dig- 
nity, retired into Cornwall. He landed at Penmarch 
in that county, and, being honourably received, built 
himself an hermitage, yet often went out to preach to 
the people, and kindle in their breasts the most ardent 
desire of Christian perfection. He was called to re- 
ceive the recompence of his labours on the r5th of 
June 585. Under’ the name of St Vorech, he seems 
titular saint of PeeeVely 2 in Cornwall, 
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B. Grroéry Lewis Barsanico, Cardinal bishop of 
Padua, C. He was born in 1625, of an ancient and 
noble Venetian family. From his tender years he cul- 
tivated bis mind with all polite and solid studies, and 
still with much greater ardour adorned his soul with the 
- perfect spirit. of all Christian virtues, in which he made 
every day.greater and greater progress. He was sent by 
- the republic of Venice, with its ambassador Aloysius Con- 
tarini, one of the mediators at the famous congress of 
Munster, where the celebrated treaty, commonly called 
of Westphalia, Osnaburg or Munster, was signed by the 
plenipotentiaries of Germany, France and Sweden, onthe 
24th of October 1648. There Fabius Chigi, apostolic 
nuncio, became acquainted with him, and was exceed- 
ingly charmed with his virtue and other great qualities, 
and being chosen pope under the name of Alexander — 
VII. in 1655, was always his strenuous protector. Gre- 
gory was consecrated bishop of Bergamo in 1657, created 
cardinal by Alexander VII. in 1660, and translated to 
the bishopric of Padua in 1664. In every state of life 
Barbadigo was a model of regularity, zeal, watchfulness 
and piety. So edifying was his conduct, and so inde- 
fatigable was he in the visitation of his diocese, and in 
all the functions of his charge, that he was looked upon 
as a second St Charles Borromeo. His charities were 
excessive, and it was known that he had given in alms. 
800,000 crowns. He munificently founded a great and 
most convenient college tn the country, for the educa- 
tion of youth in piety and learning. ‘Also a stately and 
admirable seminary in the city of Padua, which is to 
this day the glory not only of the Venetian territories, 
but also of Italy and Christendom. He took care to 
have it furnished with able protessors of sacred scientes, 
and of the learned and sacred languages. He founded | 
in it a noble library, furnished with the best chosen 
books for studies, especially for critical Jearning, the 
holy scriptures, and the fathers of the church. For the 
use of this noble establishment, he founded also a print- 
ing-office. All virtues he possessed in an heroic degree, 
and every thing in him was excellent. And so perfectly 
was he master of himself, and dead to himself and the 
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word, that his soul was never elated by prosperity, nor 
sunk by trials or adversity. His death was no less edj- 
fying, happy and glorious, than the whole tenor of hig 
life had been. It happened on the 15th of June, 1697. 
A sudden and entire cure of a formed gangrene, and 
other distempers which the symptoms had declared mor- 
tal, and other miracles performed through his interces- 
sion, were duly proved, and this illustrious servant of 
God was beatified by. pope Clement XIII. with the 
usual solemnities on the 13th of February, 1761, See 
the Elogia Cardinalium, p. 192. Italia Sacra, T. 5. &' 
10. and especially his life very well wrote by F. Thomas 
Austin Ricchini, a Dominican friar, published at Rome 
‘in §vo. Anno 1761. | , | 
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From their authentic acts in Ruinart, p..517. See also Papebroke, 
. i : — Junii, Vol. 3. p. 17. 
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i As De 30g. - ! 
e 
Doinrian, the governor of Lycaonia, executing with 
great cruelty the: edicts of Dioclesian against the 
Christians, Julitta, a lady of Iconium in that country, 
withdrew toSeleucia with her little son Cyr, or Quiricus, 
anly three years old, and two maids. Alexander, the 
governor of Seleucia, was not less a persecutor than the 
prefect of Iconium., Wherefore Julitta went on to Tar- 
sus in Cilicia, Alexander happened to enter that city 
about the same time with her, and she was immediately 
apprehended holding her infant in her arms, and con- 
ducted to the tribunal of this governor.. She was of 
royal blood, the grand-daughter of illustrious kings, and 
she possessed great estates and riches ; out of all which 
she carried nothing. with her but present necessaries. Her — 
two maids seeing her in the hands of the persecutors fled, 
and hid themselves. Alexander demanded her name, 
quality and country. To all which questions she an- 
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. swered only : Tam aChristian. The judge enripéd OFA 
_ dered her child to be taken fromm her, and that she should 
be extended and cruelly whipt with thongs; which was 
accordingly executed. Nothing could be thore amiable 
than the little Cyr: a certain air of- dignity spoke his 
iJustrious birth: and this, joined to the sweetness and 
innocence of his tender age and looks, moved all present 
exceedingly. It was a difficult thing to tear him from 
the arms of his mother ; and he continued still continu: 
ally to stretch his little hands towards her. The gos 
vernor held the infant on his knees, and endeavoured to 
kiss him, and to pacify him. But ‘the innocent babe; 
having his eyes still fixed upon his mother, ‘atid striving 
to get back to her, scratched the face of the inhuman 
judge. And when the mother under her torments cried 
out that she was a Christian, he repeated as loud as he 
was able: “Iam a Christian.” ‘The governor being 
entaged, took him by. the foot, and thtowihg him to 
the ground from off his tribunal, dashed out his brains 
‘against the edge of the steps, and all the place round 
about was sprinkled’ with blood.  Julitea, seeing him. 
thus expire, rejoiced at his happy martyrdom, and gave 
thanks to God. Her joy increased the rage of the go- 
verndr, who commanded hér sides to be torn with ao 
and scaldin g pitch to be pourdd on her feet ; while pro 
clamation was made by a cryet: “ Julitta, take pity on 
thyself and sacrifice to the gods, lest thou come to’ the 
like unfortunate end with thy son.” She always an- 
swered : “I do not sacrifice to devils or to dumb and 
deaf statues: but I worship Christ the only begotten 
Son of God, by whom the Father hath made all things.” 
Whereupon the governor commanded her head to be 
struck off, and the body of the child to be carried out 
of the city, and thrown where the carcases of melefac- 
tors were usually cast. “Remorse and confusicn at his 
- own cruelty and disappointed malice, in the murder of 
the innocent babe, made him appear more raging thar 
the most furious wild beast. Julitta being led to the 
place of execution, prayed aloud, thanking God for 
having given her son a place in his ‘kingdom, and beg- 
‘ging the same mercy for herself, She concluded by add- 
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ing, <men; at which word her head was severed from: 
her body. . " She’ suffered in the year 304 or 305 The 
two maids came. privacely, and buried the remains of 
both the martyrs in a field near the city. When Con- 
stantine had given peace to the church, one of these’ 
maids discovered the place, and ‘ the faithful of the 
country strove every o:1e to procure some portion of these 
sacred pledges for a protection and safeguard, glorified. 
God, and devoutly visited their tombs,” ‘says the author 
of these acts, ‘They are named in the Roman mar- 
tyrology on the 16th of June, but they seem .to have 
received their crowns on the 15th of July, on which day 
their festival is kept by the Greeks, Muscovites (1), Ar- 
menians (2), and Nestorians (3). The Abyssinians cele- 
brate it two days before on the 19th of their month of 
Hamle, also on the 20th of January (4). St Cyr is 
patron of Nevers, and of many churches and monaste- 
ries jn France, and formerly in England. The relicks 
of St Cyr, having been brought from Antioch by St. 
Amator, bishop of Auxerre, were distributed in several 
places, at Nevers, Toulouse, St Amands in Flanders, 
&e. | 
This happy victim completed early’ his sacrifice. 
Men ought properly to be said to live only for that 
time which they devote to the end for which they re- 
ceived their being, the service of their Creator. How 
many willa long life-;condemn? How much of their 
precious time do many throw away in sloth, empty fol~_ 
lies, and even in sin? How many go off the stage of 
this world, without having done any thing of all those 
great duties for which they were born; who have lived 
so as to have been mere blanks in the creation, if the 
divine justice would allow us to give that name to what. 
he punishes with everlasting torments ? We have a great. 
work upon our hands, to form our hearts upon that of our 
divine original, our Blessed Redeemer 3 to expel. the 


(1) See on the Muscovites, Papebroke ante Vialum, I. I. pe 300 
and Jos. Assemani, Calend. Univ. T.6. (2) Jos. Assemani, Bibl. - 
Orient. T. 3. p. 647. 652. (3) Ibid. T. 4-P p. 366. (4) See the © 
Abyssinian calendar in Ludolf ; also that in the Journal of Bern ad 
ann. 1761. T. 1. p. 146, . ; 
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subtle poison of pride, vanity,and all inordinate self-love 
out of our affections, and put on the perfect heavenly 
spirit of meekness, patience, humility, charity, holy 
zeal and devotion. Without this we can never belong. 
to Christ, or to the company. of the saints. 


‘ON THE SAME DAY. 


St Joun Francis Reais, C. of the society of Jesus. 
True virtue, or christian perfection, consists not ia 
great or shining aetions, but resides in. the heart, and 
appears to great edification, though im the usual train. 
of common and religious duties constantly performed 
with fidelity and fervour. Such a life has its trials, 
_ and often a severer martyrdom than that which stands 
the test of the flames. This we find in the life of the — 
- holy: servant of God, John Francis Regis. He was born 
on the 31st of January in 1597, at Founcoverte, a village 
in the diocese of Narbonne, in Languedoc. His parents, 
John Regis, who was descended from a younger branch 
of the noble house of Deplas in Rovergue, and Mag-_ 
dalen Darcis, daughter to the lord of Segur, were distin- 
‘guished amongst the nobility of lower Languedoc by. 
their virtue. ‘Their éldest son was killed in the siege 
of Villemur in a sally made by the Huguenot: garrison. 
Francis was one of the youngest brothers. At five years 
of age he fainted away hearing his mother speak of the: 
horrible misfortune of being eternally damned: which 
discourse made a lasting impression on his tender heart. 
In his childhood he never discovered any inclination to. 
the amusements of that age. The same disposition 
made him refuse at his school to join his companions in 
the innocent diversions of an. age generally too eager 
for play. His first master was one of a morose, hasty, 
temper, under whom this. modest and bashful child had 
much to suffer ; all which he bore without the least com- 
plaint. The Jesuits having opened a public school at 
Beziers, he- was one of the first whom the reputation of 
. its professors drew to the new college. His gravity, in- 
%creased with his years, nor was he to be seen in the 
beautiful walks which were chiefly crowded by his school, 
- fellows. Avaricious of his time, he scarce .allowed him- 
self any for necessary relaxation. Sundays and holy- 
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days were a most precious time to him, and he divided 


them entirely between pious reading and devotions. at _ 


home and in the church. He was often seen, on those 
days, retired ina chapel and bathed in tedrsin the pre- 
sence of Jesus Christ, the tender object of his affec. 
tions. His conduct made him for some time the subject 
of his young companions scorn and railleries; which his 
constancy changed at last into veneration. He perform- 
ed many exercises in honour of the Blessed Virgin, with 
a particular confidence in her patronage, especially after 
he was enrolled in a confraternity under her name, 
erected in the Jesuits college. He had a singular de- 
votion to his good angel, and improved every escape 
from any danger, into a motive of redoubling his fer- 
vour and gratitude towards God. By the influence of 
his holy example, and by his religious discourses, which 
were animated with a peculiar unction and divine fire, 


he inflamed many of his companions with the love of | 


virtue, and reclaimed several from dangerous courses. 
Six of the most fervent associated themselves with him 


in the same lodgings, and formed a kind of ‘regular ge. | 


minaty, looking upon him as their living rule, and ho- 
nouring him as a saint, and their master in a spiritual 
life. | | a | | 

In the eighteenth year of his age he was visited with 
a dangetous sickness, under which his patience and pie- 
ty moved exceedingly all that came to see him. Soon 
after his recovery, he made a spiritual retreat to delibe- 
rate on the choice of a state of life; and finding in his 
heart a strong itnpulse to devote himself to labour in 
' procuring the salvation of souls in the Society of Jésus, 
and being confirmed by the advice of his confessor, that 
this desire was a call of God, he earnestly begged to be 


admitted, and was readily received by F. Francis Suarez 


provincial of the Jesuits, then at Beziers, upon his visi- 
tation of that colleze. The postulant entered his novice- 
ship with great joy at Toulouse, in the nifieteenth year 


of his age, on the 8th of December 1616. Here be:ng * 


no longer divided between study and prayer, he gave 
himself to so close an union with God as to seem to be - 


hever without attention to his presence. . His punctual 
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exactness and fervour in the minutest actions and du- 
‘ties, raised them all to a great value; and, by the ex- 
cellence and purity ‘of his motives, they became steps 
to an eminent interior perfection. Here he laid the 
deep foundation of those virtues which formed his dis. 
tinguishing character during his whole life,. humility, ! 
contempt of the world, holy hatred of himself, charity 
to the poor, and love of God, and zeal for his glory. 
The meanest employs were his delight, such as the most 
humbling duties of a religious state, to wait at table, 
and cleanse the house : also to make the ‘beds and dress 
the sores of the poorest and most loathsome patients in 
the hospital, where he considered Jesus Christ in his 
most afflicted members. He-was as austere to himself 
as he was tender to others, which made his companions 
say, that he was his own eternal persecutor. He seem- © 
ed never to do any thing to indulge his senses, which 
he studied to curb and mortify. - The spirit of prayer 
accompanied all his actions. The interior fire of his 
breast appeared in his looks. He was often seen at the 
fopt of the altar without motion, as in a kind of rap- 
ture ; and he spoke of God with such a feeling ynction, 
that. he inspired all that heard him with his holy love, 
and excited the most tepid to favour. 
_ After two years of probation, he made his religious 
vows in 1618 ; and was then sent to Cahors to finish his 
rhetoric, and the following year to Tournon to perform: 
is course of philosophy ; but to preserve the fire of de- 
votion in his heart under the dissipation of these studies, 
he joined to them frequent visits of the blessed sacra- 
ment, pious reading, and set times of holy recollection, 
though he made even his studies a continuation of his 
commerce with God, in’a continual recourse to him by. 
devout aspirations. Such was*his fidelity in every ac- 
tion, that his superiors attested they never observed in 
him the least breach of any college duty : which procur- 
ed him the name of the angel of the college. Desiring to . 
form himself principally to the sacred function of teach- 
ing the poor the ways of salvation, he undertook, by his 
_ superiors consent, the charge of instructing the menial 
servants, and the poor of the town of Tournon, to 
whom he distributed the alms of the college. On Sun- 
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days and holy days he preached in the adjacent villages, 
and summoned the children to catechism with a little 
bell. The little township of Andance, having the hap- 
piness to fall under his particular care, it quite changed 
its face: the saint’s zeal soon banished out of it drunk- 
enness, licentiousness and swearing, restored the fre- 
quent use of the sacraments, and established there first 
the confraternity of the blessed Sacrament, the rules of 
which this holy man, then only two and .twenty years 
old, but full of the spirit of devotion, drew up, and 
which was afterwards propagated to other places. He — 
regulated families, composed differences, and reformed 
all manner of irregularities: such was the authority 
which his sanctity and holy prudence procured him. . 
Having finished his course of philosophy in 1621, he 
was sent to teach the schools of humanity at Billom, 
Auch, and Puy ; in which employ .he spared no appli. | 
cation for the assistance of his scholars both in their stu- 
dies, and in exciting them to virtue, loving them as a 
tender mother does her children, and being beloved and 
reverenced by them ag.a saint. He was particularly 
diligent in procuring them all relief in sickness, and by 
his prayers obtained the sudden recovery of one whose 
life was despaired of : but he was most sensible to their 
spiritual infirmities. Being informed of a grievous .sin 
committed by one of them, he burst into a torrent of 
tears, and, after a short recollection, he made, in the 
transport that had seized him, so pathetic a discourse to. 
his scholars on the severity of God’s judgments, that the 
terrors with which it struck their minds, never forsook. 
them their whole life after, as several of them used to 
say.’ The edifying example, simplicity, humility, mo- 
desty, and penitential air of the master, was a most mov- 
ing and continual sermon to them ; and such was the 
powerful influence it had, that they were visibly distin-. 
guished from others by. the regularity of their lives. 
To salicit the blessings of heaven for them, he always | 
spent some time at.the foot of the altar, before he en-. 
tered the school, and implored the assistance of their 
angel guardians in their behalf. His union with God was. 
perpetual ; and from hence flowed his other virtues, 
particularly his saintly exterior comportment. ‘To am- 
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mate himself in spirit, notwithstanding the fatigues of 
‘his employment, he added many other devotions to the 
daily hours meditation and other prayers enjoined by 
the rules of the Society. He often begged leave of the 
superior to make extraordinary communions, - besides. 
those that were regular in the house ; and having ob- 
tai:ed it, broke out into transports of joy, which testified 
” his insatiable desire of, and the great comfort he receiv- - 
ed from, that divine food. He prepared himself to re- 
ceive it by private austerities and public humiliations, 
and by spending a great part of the night before in the 
church. On Sundays and holydays he continued to m- 
struct the poor people with wonderful unction and fruit, 
and even in his familiar conversation turned all to some 
spiritual advantage. After he had taught the lower 
classes seven years, two at Billom, one at Auch, and 
four at Puy, he began the study of divinity at Toulouse 
in 1628, in which, by his assiduity and the pregnancy 
of his wit, he made an uncommon progress: yet, out of 
a fear of applause, he sought to make himself contemp- 
tible by an affected simplicity and pretended ignorance. 
In the vacation, at the time which the students spent 
_ in their country-house for the: necessary relaxation of 
their mind, Regis. withdrew into private places to con- 
yerse with God almost the whole day; and in the 
nigh’, after a short sleep, he arose and stole secretly in- 
to the domestic chapel; which a companion having 
discovered, and informed the superior thereof, he re- 
ceived this answer: “ Interrupt not the sweet commu- 
nications of that angel with God.” = | 
' Notice being given him by his superiors, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1630, to prepare himself for holy’ or- 
ders, he felt in his breast the struggle of the strongest 
sentiments of an humble terror, and a glowing zeal: 
but as he saw the will of God intimated in the order of 
his superiors, his fears were calmed, and he disposed — 
himself for that sacrament, by retirement, austerities, 
prayer, and fervorous desires, He then longed for the 
happiness of approaching the altars, so that he promised 
his superior to say thirty masses for him, because he had 
__ hastened the time of his ordination, When ordained, 
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he took time to, prepare, by prayer and penance, to of- 
fer the divine sacrifice, and celebrated his first mass 
with the most tender devotion, and in one continued 
torrent of tears; so that those who were present could 
Bot contain theirs, and, by the divine fire which spark- 
“Jed in his countenance, thought him liker an angel than 
aman at the altar, The same year, Toulouse being af- 
fiseted with a violent plague, Francis made pressing in- 
stances to obtain leave to serve the sick. Ia 163%, af- 
. ter the course of his studies was over, he made the third | 
- year of his noviciate, during which he was obliged to 
‘go to Foncouverte, to settle some family affairs, where 
he speat bis tune in vasiting the poor and sick, catechi- 
sing the children every morning, and preaching to the 
_pépple twice a day. His begging for the poor, going 
through the streets, followed by crowds of them and 
children, and carrying. upon his.shoulders a faggot, a 
straw. bed, or. such like things for the necessitous, drew 
on him many iosults, once from the very soldiers, and 
_ bitter remonstrances from his brothers and other friends : 
but. he rejoiced. in the humiliations of. the cross, and.an; 
swered that they became a minister of the gospel which 
" had been established by them, . Their contempt of him 
was at last converted into admiration, and-every one 
discerned in his actions a divine wisdom and zeal, which 
differs from worldly prudence, and rejoices with David, 
if its simplicity appears contemptible to men. He lived 
amongst his kindred as one truly dead to the world ; 
not like those religious persons, who, wanting the spirit 
of their vocation, seek earthly comforts among them. . 
Having composed the differences of his relations, and 
edified them by his humility, and heavealy life, he was 
ordered to go to the.college of Pamiers to supply the 
place of a master who was fallen sick. In the mean 
time, his superiors, from the experience they had of his 
yocation and.talents for an apostolic life, resolved to ap- 
ply.him solely.to the missions: in which he according- - 
ly spent the last ten years of his life, beginning them 
in Languedoc, continuing. them through the. Vivarez, 
and ending them with his life in the Welay, of which 


Le Puy is the capital, The summer. he employed in __ 
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cities:and towns, as. the husbandmen then were taken 
up with their tillage ;. but the winter seasons he conse- 
crated to the villages and the country. 

F.. Regis entered upon his apostolical course at Mont. 
pellier in 1631, arriving there in the beginning‘of sum- 
mer ; and, immediately opening his mission, by instruct- 
ing the children, and preaching to the people upon Sun- 
days and holydays in the church of. the college. His 
discourses were plain and familiar; after a clear exposi- 
tion of the christian truth which he had taken for his 
subject, he closed them with moral and pathetic exhor- 
tations : he delivered them with such vehemency, that. 
sometimes his voice and stréngth failed him ; and with 
such unction, that both .preacher.and audience often 
were dissolved in tears, and the most hardened left the 
church with hearts full of compunction. He was always 
resorted to by a numberless audience of a! ranks, though 
principally of the poor. A famous preacher was.asto- 
nished to see how his catechisms were admired; and the 
great conversions they effected, whilst elegant sermons 
had so tew to hear them, and produced so little fruit. . 
The reason was, the word of God became a two-edged 
sword in the mouth of Regis, who spoke it from a heart 
full of the spirit of God, -whereas it was lost under the 
pomp of an affected rhetoric. The saint never refused 
himself to the ‘rich, but he used to say they would ne- 
ver want confessors, and that the poor destitute part of 
Christ’s flock were his share and his delight. He thought 
that he ought-to live only forthem. He spent usually 
the whole morning in the confessional, at the altar, or 
in the pulpit ; the afternoon he devoted to the hospitals 
and prisons, sometimes forgetting his meals ; having, as __ 
he once said, no leisure to think of them. He begged 
from door to door for the poor ; procured them physi- 
ci:ns and all necessaries when sick, and dressed himself 
their most loathsome sores. He was seen loaded with 
bundles of straw for them ; and, when laughed at by the 
chiidren, and told that this made him ridiculous, he an- 
swered: “ With all my heart: we receive a double ad- 
vantage, -when we purchase a brother’s relief with our 
own disgrace.” He established an association of thirty 
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- gentlewomen to procure assistance for the prisoners. He 
converted several Huguenots, and many lewd women; 
and when told the repentence of ‘these latter is seldom 
sincere, he answered: “-If my labours hinder one sin, 
they will be well bestowed.” 

Towards winter he went to Sommiers, the capital of 
Lavonage, twelve miles from Montpellier, and with in- 
credible labour declaring war against vice and extreme 
ignorance, saw his endeavours, crowned with the most 
surprising success over all that country, penetrating into 
the most inaccessible places, and deterred by no rigours 
of weather, living chiefly on bread and water, taking 
sometimes a little milk ; always abstaining from fish, 
flesh, eggs, and wine; “allowing himself very little rest 
at night on some hard bench or floor, and wearing a 
hair shirt. With a crucifix in his hand, he boldly stop- 
ped a troop of enraged soldiers from plunderinga church, 
and another time demanded and:obtained of a Calvinist 
officer the restitution of a poor man’s goods which had 
been plundered, without mentioning the high indigni- 
ties and ill treatment he had received from the soldiers, 
to the commander’s great astonishment. The Vivarez 
had been for fifty years the center of Calvinism in 
France, and the seat of horrible wars and desolation. © 
The pious bishop of Viviers, in 1633, by earnest intrea- 
ties, drew Regis into his diocese, received him with great 
veneration, and took him with him: in his visitation, 
during which the father made a most successful mission 
over that whole diocese. The count de la Mothe Brion, 
who had lived as a wise man of the world, was so mov- 
ed with the unction of the holy man’s sermons, as en- 
tirely to devote himself to fasting, prayer, and alms. 
This nobleman, by his zeal and charities, very much con- 
tributed to assist the saint in his holy enterprises : in 
which he was seconded by another gentleman, named. 
De la Suchere, who had formerly been the saint’s scho- 
lar. At Puy, Regis undertook the reformation of ma- 
ny negligent pastors, brought many lewd women, and 
some the most obstinate and abandoned, to become pat- 
terns of fervour among the penitents, and converted a 
Calvinist lady of great reputation at Usez. About that 
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time God pa a storm to be raised against his 


servant for his trial; for amidst these glorious successes, 
he was accused loudly as a disturber of the peace of fa- 
tnilies by his indiscreet zeal, and as a violent man, who 
spared no one in his invectives and satyrs. ‘The bi- 
shop defended him, till wearied out with repeated com- 
plaints, he wrote to his superior to recal him, and send- 
ing for the saint, gave him a severe reprimand ; adding 
that he found himself under a necessity of dismissing 
him. Regis, who had all along neglected to take any 
measures for his own justification, answered him with 
» such humility, and with such an unfeigned love of hu- 
tmiliations and the cross, that the prelate was charmed 
with his virtue ; and being undeceived by others in re- 


gard to him, he praised him in public, and continued — 


him with his employ, till the beginning of the year 
_ 46345 when the missionary was ordered by. his supe- 
Tiors to repair to Puy, but went loaded with letters full 


of the highest commendations of his virtue and pru- 


dence from the good bishop. 

The saint wrote earnestly to the general of the So. 
ciety, desiring to be. employed on a mission to the bar- 
barous Hurons and Iroquois in Canada, and received 
a favourable answer: but at the request. of count de la 


' -Mothe, he returned early the next year to the diocese of 


Viviers to labour in the conversion of Calvinists, and in 
the instruction of the ignorant at Cheylard, and on the 
- other estates of that gentleman. It is incredible how 
much the apostolic man underwent in this rough coun- 


_ try, in the highest mountains, in which he was once | 


locked up three weeks by the snows, lying on the bare 
ground, eating only black bread, and drinking: water, 
with the addition of astonishing voluntary mortifica- 
tions, fasts, disciplines to blood, and hairshutts. The 
count was so edified, and moved with the inexpressi- 
ble fruits of, his labours, that he founded a perpetual 
mission for two Jesuits at Cheylard, giving to it a prin- 
cipal of sixteen thousand livres, and ‘his fine house there 
for their residence. Regis made his next mission at 
Privas with equal fruit, and thence was called by the 
bishop of Valence to St Aggreve, a mountainous savage 
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place, the nest of heresy. in his diocese. Amongst his 
heroic actions and virtues here, it is recorded, that one 
Sunday going into an inn to stop the excesses committed 
by lewd ‘company assembled in it, he received from one 
a box on the ear, without any other reply than this : 
“'T thank you: if you knew me, you would judge that 
I deserve much more.” Which meekness overcame their 
obstinacy. After three months labours in this neigh- 
bourhood, by the same bishop’s orders he repaired to St 
André des Fangas, and was from thence recalled to 
Marlhes tn the Vivarez, about the end of the year 1635. 
In the first of these two places, a boy falling from ‘the 
top ofa high pair of stairs to the bottom near the holy: 
man, then at his prayer in a corrier, was found without 
hurt: in the latter, a woman who would take his tat- 
tered cloak to mend, keeping two rags as relicks, by 
applying them to two of her children, cured one of a 
fever, the other of a formed dropsy. The curate of 
Marlhes, in a deposition upon oath, for the process of 
the canonization of the servant of God, gave this testi~ 
mony of him: “ He was indefatigable, and employed 
both night and day in his sacred functions. He was un- 
- der the bitterest affliction whenever he was informed 
that God had been offended. Then he forgot his natu- — 
tal meekness, and appearing transported with holy an- 
ger, he with a voice of thunder deterred the most reso- 
Tate libertines. He would have sacrificed a thousand 
lives to prevent one sin. A word from him sufficed to 
inflame the coldest hearts, and to soften the hardest. 
After the mission, I knew not my own parishioners, so 
much [ found them reformed. : No violence of cold, no 
snows blocking up all passages, no mountains, or tor- 
rents swelled by rains, could be an obstacle to his zeal 

His ardour communicated an intrepedity to others ; for 
when he went to any place, innumerable troops follow- 
ed, and met him through all sorts of difficulties and 
dangers. I have seen him, in the most rigorous season, 
stop in the middle of'a forest, to content the crowds, 
desirous to hear him speak concerning salvation. I have 
seen him at the top of a mountain, raised on a heap of 
snow, hardened. by the frost, preach and instrust the 
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whole day, and after that spend the whole might in 
hearing confessions.” Winter being over, he returned 
to Puy about the end of April in 1636, testifying that 
he found his strength and courage not abated, but in- 
creased by his labours. He met at the college: here his 
general’s refusal of the mission of Canada, which frus- 
trated his hopes of martyrdom. This refusal he ee 
to his sins. 

The four remaining years of his life were taken up in 
missions in the Velay, a mountamous country, the win- 
ters in the villages, the summers in Puy, the bishop of 
which city made use of his counsels and ministry to re- 
torm his flock. He preached and catechized. at Puy,: 
first in the Jesuits church ; but this being too little, he 
removed to that of St Peter le Monstiers, belonging to 
the Benedictins. His discourses were without art, but 
clear to the meanest capacities, and delivered with that 
emotion of heart,, and so moving a tone of votce, that 
he seemed transported by a divine fire above “himself; 


_ and all who heard him declared, that “ Francis preached 
_ the word of God as it is in itself ; whereas others seem~ 


ed, in comparison of him, to ‘preach. themselves.” His 


. 


audience usually consisted of four or five thousand. His 
provincial, in his visitation, hearing him, wept during 
the whole sermon. He formed. an association of virtu- 
ous ladies to relieve the poor,-and another in. favour . of 
the prisoners ; for both which ‘incredible funds were 
raised, and in times of need God miraculously multi- 
plied the corn he had stored up, three several times : of 
which verbal processes were drawn up, and juridical in- 
formations taken before ecclesiastical and secular judges; ; 
and these miracles were confirmed by fourteen credible 
witnesses in the acts of his canonization. 

His constant readiness, and extreme diligence to run 
to the sick, and his happy success in assisting them in 
spirituals, were recompensed by several cures effected on 
the spot by his prayers, the unexceptionable relation of 
which may -be read at length in F. Daubenton’s history. 
of his life(1). Nor were the conversions of many sin- 
ners less miraculous. Amongst these, a certain volup- 
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tuous rich merchant had long endeavoured to blacken 

the saint’s reputation by his slanders; who, in.return, 
bought of him all he wanted-for his poor. Having sof- 
tened him toa more tractable temper, by.these and other 
~ good offices, he laid hold of:4 favourable opportunity — 
of representing to him what could be the end of his 
pains, and the fruit of-all his riches, which death must 
soon bereave him of; the man was struck, and having 
revolved in his mind. all night the reflections the words 
of the man of God raised in him, came the next day to 
lay open: the. agitation of his soul to him. The saint, - 
having for some time continued to excite in him still 
livelier apprehensions of the divine judgments, and con- 
ducted him through sentiments of hope and divine love, 
to the dispositions of a perfect penitent, he heard his ge- 
neral confession, which the other made with such a flood 
of tears, that the confessor judged the greatness of his 
contrition might require a smaller penance. ‘The peni- 
tent asked him why he had so much spared his weakness, 
The zealous pastor answered, that he took upon himself 
to discharge the rest of his debt: which mildness added 
still more to the fervour of this repenting sinner. His 
_ meekness and patience made a conquest of those souls 
which were so hardened as to be able to resist his zeal. 
A young man, enraged that the saint had converted, and 
drawn from him the object of his impure passion, re- 
solved to kill him. The man of God discovered, by a 
divine light, his wicked intention, and said to him: 
“ Dear brother, why do you bear this ill-will to one that 
would hazard his life to procure you the greatest of bles- 
sings, eternal salvation?” The sinner, overcome by his 
sweetness, fell at his feet, begged his pardon, and be- 
came a sincere convert. Three other young noblemen,. 

on a like occasion, resolved revenge. Regis met them 
with courage, saying to them: “ You come with a de-. 
sign upon my life. What concerns me is not death, 
which is the object of my wishes: but the state of dam- 
- nation that you are in, and regard :so little.” The li-. 
bertines stood: as if stunned : Regis, embracing them 
with the teriderness of a parent, induced them to repent ; 

and they made their confessions to him, and led regulaz 
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lives till theirsdeaths.. Addressing drunkards and other 
sinners, with his eyes all on fire with: zeal, he often. -by 
one moving sentence, reclaimed them from their discrs 
ders. When he had received a blow on the cheek, the 
magistrates could not prevail upon him to denounce 
the delinquent: but the offender, moved by his chari- 
ty, became of his own accord his sincere penitent. - 
The servant of God was extremely solicitous. in res 
moving all eccasions of sin, and preventing the promis» 
cuous. company of young men and women. He con. 
verted many prostitutes, with the help of charitable con- 
tributions, founded a retreat to secure the virtue of such 
penitents, till his rector, fearing: that house could not be 
maintained, forbid him to intermeddle in it: he more- 
over gave him many severe reprimands even in public, 
accused his zeal as.too forward, and forbid him to hear 
confessions, instruct the poor, or visit the sick, only on 
certain days, and at appointed times, Regis suffered - 


_ many humiliations and mortifications under this supe- 


rior, without even allowing any one to speak in his jus- 
tification ; till the succeeding rector, convinced of his 
- innocence and prudence, restored to him the care of the 
Refuge, and the whole field ef his former labours. His 
zeal exposed him often to occasions of martyrdom, and — 
to open insults: and once he was cruelly beaten, He 
was also censured bitterly by many, and even by seve- 
ral of his‘own brethren: but his rector undertook his 
defence, and God crowned his labours with incredible 
success; in which he was seconded by the great vicar 
Peter le Blanc, his constant friend, without whose 
counsel he undertook nothing, This is the summary 
of his transactions at Puy, during the four last summers 
of his missions: the winters he employed in labouring 
in the country, the most abandoned part of which was 
his first care and chief delight.. ° : 
The country inhabitants of the Velay in some pares 
especially in the mountains, were very rustic, and per~ 
fectly savage: Calvinism had insinuated itself, and igno- 
rance and the grossest vices prevailed in many of the 
wilder places. The boroughs and villages are situate in | 
the dioceses of Puy, Vienne, Valence and Viviers. The 
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saint’s. first mission among them was in the beginning 
of the year 1636, to Fay, and the neighbouring places: 
Hugh Sourdon, LL. D. engaged him to lodge in hw 
house. The man. of God finding his kind host’s son 
Claudius Sourdon, aged fourteen years, entirely. depriv- 
ed of ail sight for the six months past, from a defluction 
‘upon hss eyes, with excessive pain, he exhorted him to 
confidence in God, and retired into a neighbouring room 
to prayer withsome of the family: which he had not 
ended when the. child recovered his sight, and distin- 
guished every body in the assembly which then met to 
hear the first catechistical mstruction: and from that 
time never felt any more either of that pain or defluxi- 
on, as he attested before the bishops of Puy and Va- 
lence, being then fourscore years old. Upon this, ano- 
ther man forty years of age, who had been blind eight 
years, was brought to the saint, who, making the sign of — 
the cross over him, immediately restored his sight. By. 
the fame of these two miracles, this mission was opened 
with wonderful concourse and fruit. His conduct in it 
4s thus deseribed by Claudius Sourdon,. with whom he 
_lJedged, in a juridical deposition that. grave person gave 
before two bishops. “ His whole behaviour, breathed 
sanctity. Men could neither see nor hear him without 
being inflamed with the love of God. He celebrated 
the divine mysteries with such devotion, that he seemed. | 


' Sike an angel at the altar. I have observed him in fami-- 


har conversation become silent and recollected, and ail 
on fire: then. speaking of God with a fervour and rapi- 
dity that proved his heart to be carried away with an 
impulee from heaven. He pronounced his popular in- 
structions with an unction which. penetrated his hearers. 
He spent not only the day, but also a considerable part 

of the night.in hearing confessions, and violence was neces. — 
sary to oblige him to.take some nourishment. He never 
complained of fatigue, or of the disagreeable behaviour 
_ of any that thronged to him. After he had laboured ta 
sanctify the inhabitants of Fay, he set out early” every 
morning into the country amidst the forests and moun- 
-tains. When storms, rains, snows, or floods, made the 

roads seem impassable to others, nothing ever stopped — 
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or daunted him. He went the whole day from cottage 
to cottage, and fasting, unless my mother could prevail 
with him to take an apple in his pocket. We never 
saw him again till night, and then he resumed his or- 


_ dinary functions, unwearying himself only by fresh la- 
-bours. The Calvinists were as forward as the Catholics 


in following him every where.’ In the beginning of 
summer in 1637, he returned to his labours at Puy: 

and in November set out to pass his winter at Marlhes, 
being called on a second mission thither by the pressing 
instances of James Andié the zealous curate. His road 
was ‘horrible, sometimes through briars and thorns, 
sometimes over vallies filled with snow, and rocks co- 
vered with ice. lu climbing one of the hig'iest, his 
hold by a bush failed him, and he broke his leg by a _ 
fall, Yet he chearfully got over six miles further with 
the help of a stick, and the support of his companion. 
Arriving at Marlhes, instead of sending for a surgesn, 
he went directly to the church, where multitudes were 
waiting for him, and heard confessions for several hours : 
till the curate, ‘informed of his accident by his compa- 
nion, drew him out to have his leg visited, when it was | 
found perfectly sound. To his immense labours he ad- 


‘ded such astonishing austerities, that, upon remonstran- 


ces, his rector at Puy sent him a command to obey the 
curate of Marlhes in all that belonged to his: refresh- 
ment and the care of his health. The saint, from that 
time, submitted most exactly to the good priest’s rules 
in that regard, how troublesome soever he found his in- 
dulgence. This curate declared, in his deposition, that 
narrowly observing the man of God at all times, he saw 
him in the night one while on his kees, bowed to the 
ground, bathed in tears; then standing, with his eyes 
lifted up to heayen, and absorpt in contemplation. He 
often heard him fetch deep sighs, and cry out in tran- 
sports of love: “ What in the world can engage my 
heart, besides thee my God °” 

He frequently beheld him in prayer ail on fire, like a 
seraphim, motionless for many hours. The same gen- 
tleman adds, that he saw the holy man, by his blessing, 
restore a countryman’s arm, put out of joint. by a fall, 
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hear his house, as he was. crowding.to. the saint, on @ 
_ steep descent ; and that.by the sign of. the cross he dis. . 
possessed an Energumen ; who redoubled his contortions: 
and howlings when brought to his presénce, but was im. 
mediately calmed by the impression of. that sign, and 
continued.ever after unmolested. .He had been possessed.” 
hy the evil spirit eight. years, and been often exorcised 
without suceess. In the.village of St Bonnet le Froid,’ 
the curate found the. saint.in the night praying at the 
--church door; on his knees and bare-headed ; and, not. 
being able to draw him from. his divine conferences, he. 
gave hjm.the key of the. church, in which he observed 
that he afterward passed, whale nights, notwithstanding — 
the intolerable cold... Ta. the remonstrance of the cu- — 
rate of Vourcy concerning.the care of his health, the 
saint said. in confidence, that since God had visibly testi- 
fied his goodness by healing ‘his leg broke in his journey 
to. Marlhes, he owed his health to him by a fresh title, 
and put.it in his hands.: In the year. 1638, from Puy 
his winter mission was to Mdntregard ;. where, upon his — 
arrival, he prayed at the church. dqor till he was quite. 
covered with snow, and was found by passengers in. that, 
condition. He no where reaped a greater harvest of 
souls than in this place; and converted, besides many. 
- other Calvinists, the lady Louisa de Romezino, a young 
‘widow. of great reputation as well as quality. He gain- 
ed her esteeim.in his visits : then cleared her difficulties, 
"principally in regard of the bleased eucharist ; and, lastly,. 
removed the obstacles of her heart. from the fear of 
shame for leaving her party. This lady gave the most - 
ample deposition of the admirable sanctity of the ser- — 
vant of God, in a continual stream of tears during four. 
hours, te the bishops ‘of Puy and. Valence, published in 
his life. The summer in 1639, recalled the missionary 
to Puy, and the end of the next autumn he went out to’ 
his country-harvest m the places near Monttegard, as. 
Issenjaux, Chambon, Monistrol: About the end of 
January in 1640, he repaired to Monfaucon, a little - 
town twenty-one miles from Puy: His successes were 
wonderful in the ample field which his zeal found here, 
till interrupted by the plague which broke out im that 
Vou. VE. | R : : 
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place. Regis devoted himself to the service‘of the in- 
fected, ahd was so fearless as to carry the abandoned sick 
on his back to the hospital, and to perform the most la- 
borious offices to assist all corporally and spiritually. His 
charity excited that of the ecclesiastics of the’ place. 
The curate, however, fearing his death in the imminent 
dangers to which he exposed himself, obliged him to 
leave the town, which the saint did with great reluc- 
tance-and many tears. ‘The contagion soon after ceas- 
ing, he returned to resume his mission there, but was 
recalled to Puy by the rector to supply the place of a 
master there. This interruption was so great a grief to 
him, that he begged and obtained, from the general of 
the Society, leave to follow his mission, for which the 
bishop of Puy had conferred on him his full power.. 
He moreover formed a design for the establishment of a 
_ perpetual mission for those provinces, to be settled in 
the college of Puy or Tournon, which project was high-' 
ly approved by his superiors and by the general. But. 
to give some idea of the life of this great servant of 
God, it is necessary to draw, if a full delineation 3s m- 
possible; at least a faint sketch of his heroic virtues. 
His true love of God appeared in the constant union: 
of his soul with the Divine Spirit; often a pious word or 
song would throw him into a rapture: frequently he 
could not contain the transports of his heart in company 
or in the streets; his eyes and inflamed countenance 
often discovered the strong emotions of .his soul. His 
most familiar aspiration was that of the royal prophet : 
“© What can I desire in heaven, or love on earth, besjdes- 
thee, my God?” which he repeated with seraphic ar- 
dours. He vehemently desired to procure God’s great- 
est honour in all things, saying : “ We are created by 
God, and for him alone ; and must direct all things to 
his glory,” His love of the cross, and his thirst of suf- 
ferings and humiliations, was insatidble ; and he was ac- 
customed to say, that to suffer for God deserved not the 
name of suffering, so light is it made by love, and the 
sweet unction of grace. When persecuted and beaten, 
he was heard to cry out, “ O my God! that I could 
suffer still more for thy holy name!” He found true 


~ 
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pleasure in hunger, cold, and all manner. of hardships, 
saying once to his companions,. “ I own that life ‘would 
be intolerable,if I had nothing to suffer for Jesus Christ : 
it is my only comfort in this world.” He never excused 
or justified himself if reprehended,' and never answéred 
any calumny, even though carried to his superiors. He 
seemed equally insensible to praises and insults, recei¥- 
ing Chearfully.all ill-treatment in silence, as his due. 
Martyrdom was his perpetual desire, though he sincerely 
esteemed himself unworthy of such an honour. He 
called injuries and scorn his due, and was ingenious to 
court humiliations and disgraces, being accustomed to 
say, that if justice were done him, he ought to be trod- 
den under foot by all men. When one presented a 
drawn sword threatening to kill him, he said: “ I de- 
sire nothing more ardently than to die for Jesus Christ.” 
He spared nothing to prevent sin, and once said with 
tears to an obstinate sinner: “ Ah, I beg of you rather 


_ to dispatch me with your sword, than to offend the Di- 


vine Majesty.” His confidence in the safeguard of pro- 
vidence made him fear no harm from men, and render- | 
ed him intrépid in the midst of dangers,.the sight of 
which often sheok his companion with horror.. He 
would walk all night, and often on the edge of preci- 
pices, or over mountains covered with snow, and cross 
impetuous torrents, only not to disappoint some poor 
people a few hours. His devotion to the blessed eucha- 
rist made him spend much of his time in prayer before 
the blessed sacrament, saying mass whatever it cost him 


to find an opportunity. He called the holy eucharist his 


refuge, his comfort and his delight. Underall censures | 
and crosses he preserved the same evenness of mind, so | 

effectually had the love of God destroyed in his heart all 
human earthly affections. He allowed himself only three 


hours a night for sleep ; and often not above one. He 


never touched flesh, ‘fish, eggs or wine; and the bare 


- gtound or boards were his bed. His chamber was the 


most inconvenient room he could choose, and his habit 

all over patches: nor would he wear a new cassock. His 

obedience was so perfect, that with regard to it he look~ 

ed upon himself as a dead body without any motion ox. 
: R2 | 
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feeling of his own, nor had he any other rule of his will - 
than that of his superiors. He had the greatest respect | 
for, and an entire dependence on, the bishops, in whase . 
‘dioceses he was employed, and their vicars general. His | 
purity was so perfect, that his very presence inspired a 
love of that virtue ; nor durst calumny itself charge him _ 
with the least reproach on that head. It is assured, upon | 
' the testimonies of those who had the most:perfect know- 
ledge of his interior, that he seemed exempt from all 
sting of the flesh ; so perfectly had he subdued his do- 
mestic enemy by assiduous mortification, a watchful hu- 
_ mility, and dread of all occasions of temptations. The. 
same vouchers assure us, they were persuaded that he 
never had offended God. by any mortal sin in his whole . 
life. | 
He resumed the mission 6f Monfaucon i in the begin- 
ning of autumn in the year 1640. The ardour he found 
in the people to profit by his labours, redoubled his fer- 
vour in serving them. After he had sanctified the whole. 
district of Monfaucon, Rocoulles and Veirines, he gave. 
notice for opening a mission at La Louvese about the 
end of Advent. But understanding by a divine. light 
that his death was near at hand, he went back to Puy’ 
to make a retreat, in order to prepare himeelf, for it. 
After three days spent in the strictest solitude, he. made 
a general confession, and expressed, in the warmest and _ 
tenderest sentiments, an impatient desire to possess God : 
eternity was the sole object of his -wishes. He confi-. 
dently told some of his friends in open terms, and others » 
by mysterious expressions, which became clear by the 
event, that he should never return from that. mission. - 
The inclemency of the weather could not detain him: 
he left Puy on the 22d of December, to reach La Lou- 
vese the day following, to be ready there for Christmas- 
eve: he suffered much in crossing the mountains and 
the waters, and missed his way on the second day. 
Overtaken by night in the woods, and quite spent, he — 
was forced to lie in a-ruinous house, open on all sides, . 
near the village of Veirines, on the ground, exposed to, 
a.piercing wind. Here, after a sudden sweat, succeeded 
hy a cold fit, he was seized with a pleurisy, ‘which in- 
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creasing, his paifi gtew excessive. This decayed house 
represented to him the hardships our new born Saviour 
‘suffeted in the stable of Bethlehem, on which he made 
‘the most tender reflections. - Next morning he crawled 
‘to La Louvese, went strait to the church, and opened 
‘the mission ‘by a discourse in which his zeal recruited his 
‘strengthand courage. He preached thrice on Christmas- 
‘day, and. thrice on St Stephen’s, spending the rest of 
‘these three days in the confessional. After the third 
‘sermon’ on St Stephen’s day, when he went to hear con- 
“fessions, he swooned away twice. The physicians found 
‘his case past recovery. The holy man repeated the ge- 
- neral' confession he had made eight days before, then de. 
‘sired the holy viaticum and extreme-unction, which he 
‘reéeived like a person all on fire with the love of God. 
‘He refused broth, begging to be nourished like the poor 
with a little milk, and desired to-be left alone.» Under 
his violent pains » ‘his countenance was always gerene, 
and he kissed incessantly a crucifix which he held in his 
hand. ‘Nothing was heard from him. ‘but tender. and’ 
‘watm aspirations, and longing desires of his héavenly 
‘country. He asked to be laid in a stable, that he might 
resemble his new. born Saviour laid on straw: but was 
aiiswered, that his weakness would. not suffer it, He | 
thanked God for the favour of.suffering him to die in 
the midst of the poor. All thé 31st day of December, 
he continued ina perfect tranquillity, with his eyes ten- 
derly fixed on Jesus crucified, who alone: took up his 
thoughts. . At evening in a transport he said to his com- 
panion : “What a happiness ! how contented I die! I ' 
see: fesus and Mary, who come to conduct me to. the 
mansions of bliss.” A moment after he joined his 
hands: then, lifting up his eyes to heaven, he said : 
““' Jesus my Saviour, to thee I recommend, and into thy 
hands I commit my soul.” With which words he calm- 
ly expired towards midnight, on the last day of the 
year 1640, being forty-three years of age, whereof he 
_ had lived twenty-six in the Society. Twenty-two 
curates, with incredible crowds of people, assisted at his . 
funeral. He was interred on the 2d of January, near | 
the altar, at La Louvese. 
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The universal grief for his loss was succeeded by the 
highest veneration, and innumerable flocks of pilgrims 
visited his tomb : and a poor private religious man, who 
only breathed abjection, who placed all his satisfaction 
- in being despised, and lay dead on the top of a frightful 
- mountain, was on a sudden crowned with glory, and 
his ashes on earth honoured by continual miracles. . La 
Louvese, then only a chapel of ease under the curate of 
Veirines, is become the parish church, and.much en- 
yiched. ‘Twenty-two archbishops and bishops of Lan- 
guedoc wrote to pope Clement XI. in these words: 
“« We are witnesses, that before the tomb of F. John 
Francis Regis, the blind see, the lame walk, the deaf 
hear, the dumb speak : and the fame of these surprising 
wonders is spread over all nations.” Fourteen eye-wit- 
nesses attested upon oath the miraculous and sudden re- 
covery ot Magdalen Arnguld, a nun at Puy, sick of a 
dropsy and palsy, and in her agony, the physicians de- 
claring that she could not live half an hour, a relick of 
‘the servant of God was put into her hands, and apply- 
ing it to her stomach, she offered a fervent prayer to 
him, and that moment she found herself perfectly cured, 
and her monstrous swelling dispersed. This happened 
in 1656. A burgher of Puy was healed of a great rup- 
ture formed in three places: his cure was sudden and 
entire, as physicians, surgeons and many other witnesses 
attest. No less sudden were the cures of two blind wo- . 
men; of a young man of the king’s evil; of many pa- 
ralytic, crooked children, and others under all sorts of 
distempers ; several of them being persons of rank, and 
of different provinces ; and the facts being all attested, 
by many witnesses, and by the persons themselves. The 
holy see requires incontestible proofs of miracles. to 
“which it gives a sanction. And so strict is this inquiry, 
thst F. Daubenton informs us, that an English protes- 
tant gentleman being at Rome, and seeing the process 
_of several miracles, said they were incontestable, if the 
church of Rome approved of none but such: but was 
~ much surprised at the scrupulosity of this scrutiny when 
told, that not one of all those had been allowed by the 
Congregation of Rites to have been sufficiently proved, 
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After the most severe juridical examination of the heroic 
virtues and evident miracles of St John Francis Regis, 
he was beatified by Clement XI. in 1716, and canon- 
ized by Clement XII. in 1737, (2) at the request of 
the kings Lewis XV. of France, and Philip V. of Spain, 
and of the French clergy assembled at Paris in 1735. 
His festival was appointed to be kept on the 16th of 
this month. e . : 
The saints make it their constant and earnest endea-: 
vour to make every step they take an advance in the 
path of virtue ; an addition to the number of their good 
actions, whose sum total will render their happiness the 
more exalted and complete. How happy is the life of 
that faithful servant of God, whose years, days, and mo- 
ments, whether in public or private, are all filled with. 
good works, so many fruitful seeds of a glorious eter-. 
nity ! whose desires, thoughts and actions, are all direct- 
ed to the honour of God, and his own advancement in 
goodness ! Viewed with such a life, in whatever station, 
how mean and contemptible do the idle amusements of 
the great ones of the world appear ! How trifling that 
uninterrupted succession of serious folly, or empty plea-. 
sures, which engages the greatest part of mankind ! How: 
many weary themselves in restless toils of vanity, or of- 
ten put their invention to the rack to find out amuse- 
ments to pass the day! How many make their whole 
lives one barren circle, to which they: seem enchanted, 
going round and round in a dull repetition of the same 
trifles ! who forget they have every moment the affair of 
an eternity upon their hands, and neglect the only real 
concern of life. After all their turmoils they find their — 
hands empty, and feel their hearts filled only with fears, 
remorse, and bitterness, instead of holy peace and joy, 
with the riches of eternity in store. See the life of Se 
john Francis Regis, written in French by F. Dauben- 
ton, done into English by F. Corn. M—Y S—I. Also. 
his life, compiled }y F. Croisset, T. 1. and an abstract: 
of the same by F. Nieuville, with the relation of two. 
-mnewmuracles, —Ss_ « 7 | : 


(2). Bullac. Roman, T. 15..p. 127.. 
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SS. FERREOLUS or Farceau, a priest, and Freraurrvs, 
q deacon, MM.: They were ordained by St Irenzus, 
and sent by him to preach the gospel at Besangon, 
where,. after suffering many torments, they were be- 
headed for the faith in the persecution of Severus in. 
211, or-212. St Gregory of Tours says (1), that their | 
relicks were glorified by miracles in his time, and that 
his brother-in-law was cured by them of a dangerous 
distemper. They are at this day esteemed a great trea- 
sure of the cathedral of Besancon. See their ancient 
acts, cited by St Gregory of Tours, with the notes of 
Henschenius, Junij T. 3. p. 6. : 
_ St Auretian, Archbishop of Arles, C, Being pro- 

moted to that see in 546, he founded in that city a 
great monastery for monks, in which he was seconded 
by the munificence of king Childebert. _He enriched 
the same with relicks of the holy cross, St Stephen; SS. 
Peter and Paul, St John, St James, St Andrew, St Gen- 
nesius, St Symphorianus, St Victor, St Hilary, St Mar. 
tin, St Cesarius,.&c. He compiled a rule for these 
monks, and another for the nunnery of St Mary, which 
he also built in the:same city. Both these rules are 
extant in the Code of St Benedict of Anian, and in Le. 
Cointe’s Annals. He meritions the commemoration of' 
the faithful departed at the altar ; and also of the living : 
in that of the saints he adds in particular those martyrs 
and confessors whose relicks that church was possessed of.’ 
The saint usually styles himself Aurelian the sinner. He 
assisted at the council of Orleans in 549, and according 
to the inscription upon his tomb in the chapel of St Ni- 
zier in Lyans, died in that city on the 16th of June 
- §52, of, as the inscription runs, the eleventh year after 
the consulate of Justin the Younger in 549 (a). He is 
commemorated on this day in the Roman martyrology. 
See the Annals of Le Cainte, and Gallia Christ. T. 1. | 


Pp: 237: 
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(4) 1. de glor. martyr. c. 96. 
(a) In most other places, except at Lyons, we find that dates were 
then for some years taken from the consulate of Basil, who was alone: 
consul i in 54h and whose name stands the last in the Fasti of ene 
, consulg 
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“Ss. NICANDER and MARCIAN, MM. 


From their genuine acts in n Mabillon, Mus. Italic. T. I. and Ruinart, 
€ p- 55%. 


ABOUT THE YEAR 303. 


Tass saints, as appears from the circumstances of 
their acts, suffered under Dioclesian, and probably in 
Meesia, a province of Illyricum, under the same gover- 
nor who condemned St Julius: though some moderns 
place their martyrdom at Venafro, at present in the 
kingdom of Naples. ‘They had served some time in the 
Roman troops, but when-the edicts were every where ~ 
published against the Christians, foregoing all expecta- 
tions from the world, they forsook the army. This was 
made a crime in them, and they were impeached before 
Maximus, the governor of the province. The judge in- 
formed them of the imperial order, that all were com- | 
manded to sacrifice to the gods... Nicander replied, that 
order could not regard Christians, who looked upon it as 
unlawful to abandon the immortal God, to adore wood. 
and. stones. Daria the wife of Nicander was present, 
and encouraged her husband. Maximus interrupting 
her, said: ‘“ Wicked woman, why would you have 
your husband die.” “ I wish not for his death,” said 
she, “ but that he live in God, so as never to die.” 
Maximus reproached her that she desired his death, be- 
cause she wanted another husband. ‘* If you suspect 
that,” said she, “ put me to death first.” The judge 
said, his order did not extend to women: for this hap- 
pened upon the first edict, which regarded only the army. 

However, he commanded her to be taken i into custody : 

—— ee 
consuls the year after Justin. Dionysius Exiguus, an abbot in Rome, 
highly commended by Cassiodorus, his contemporary, for his leatning 
and piety, in his Paschal.cycle, about the year 541, first began-to 
date the years from the birth of Christ, which epoch is called the 


Christian sera, and was every where introduced soon after the ex- 
tinctian gf consulates. 
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but she was released soon after, and returned to see the 
issue of the trial. Maximus, turning again to Nicander, 
said: ‘* Take:a little time, and delierate with yourself 
whether youchoose todie ortolive.” Nicander answered: 
«« } have already deliberated upon the matter, and have 
taken the resolution to save myself.” The judge touk it 
that he meant he would save his life by sacrificing to the 
idols, and giving thanks to his gods, began to congratu- 
Fate and rejoice with Suetonius, one of his assessors, for 
their imaginary victory. But Nicander soon undeceived 
him, by crying out: ¢ God be thanked,” and by pray- 
ing aloud that God would deliver him from the dangers 
and temptations of the world. “ How now,” said the 
' governor, “ you but just now desired to live, and at 
present you ask to die.” Nicander replied: “ I desire 
that life which is immortal, not the fleeting life of this 
world. To you l willingly yield up my body: do with 
it what you please, 1am a Christian.” “ And what are 
" -your sentiments, Marcian?” said the judge, addressing 

himself to the other. He declared that they were the 
same with those of his fellow prisoner. Maximus then 
pave orders that they should be both confined in the 
dungeon, where they lay twenty days. After which 
they were again brought before the governor, who ask- 
ed them if they would at length obey the edicts of the 
emperors. Marcian answered: “ All you can-say will 
never make us abandon our religion, or deny God. We 
- behold him present by faith, and know whither he calls 
us. Do not, we beseech you, detain or retard us: but 
send us quickly to him, that we may behold him that 
was crucified, whom you stick not to blaspheme, but 
‘whom we honour and worship.” ‘The governor granted 
their request, and, excusing himself by the necessity he 
lay under of complying with his orders, condemned 
them both to lose their heads.. The martyrs expressed 
their gratitede, and said: ‘“* May peace be with you, O 
most clement judge!” They walked to the place of 
execution joyful, and praising God as they went. Ni- 
-cander was followed by his wife Daria, with his child, 
whom Papinian, brother to the martyr St Pasicrates, 
carried in his arms, Marcian’s wife, differing much. 
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from the former, and his other relations followed him, 


weeping and howling in excess of grief. She, in parti-- 


cular, did all that in her lay to overcome his resolution, 
and, for that purpose, often shewed him his little child, 


the fruit of their marriage ; and continually pulled and ° 


‘ held him back, till he, having rebuked her, desired Zo- 


_ ticus, a zealous Christian, to keep her behind. At the 


place of execution he called for her, and, embracing his 
son, and looking up to heaven, said: “ Lord, all-pow- 
érful God, take this child into thy special protection.” 
Then, with a check to his wife for her base cowardice, 
he bad her go away in peace, because she could not 


haye the courage. to see him die. The wife of Nican- 


der continued by his side, exhorting him to constancy 
and joy. “ Be of good heart, my lord,” said she. “ Ten 
years have I lived at home from you, never ceasing to 


pray that I-might see you again. Now am I favoured © 


with that comfort, and I behold you going to glory, 


and myself made the wife of a martyr. Give to God © 


that testimony you owe to his holy truth, that you may 
also deliver me from eternal death ;” meaning, that by 


his sufferings and prayers he might obtain mercy for a 


her. The executioner, having bound their eyes with 


. their handkerchiefs, struck off their heads on the 17th 


of June. 


Faith and grace made these martyrs triumph over - 


all considerations of flesh and blood. They did not 
abandon their orphan babes, to whom they left the ex- 
ample of their heroic virtue, and whom they committed 
to the special protection of their heavenly Father: We 
never lose what we leave to obey the yoice of God. 
When we have taken all prudent ‘precautions, and all 
the care in our power, we ought to commend all things 
with confidence tothe divine mercy. This ought to ba- 
nish all anxiety out of our breasts. God’s blessing and 
protection is all we can hope or desire : we are assured 
he will never fail on his side ; and what can we do more 
than to conjure him never to suffer us by our malice to 


put any obstacle to his mercy? On it is all our reliance . 


for the salvation of eur own souls. How much more 
ought we to trust to his goodness in all other concerns.? 
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(ON THE SAME DAY, ' | tae 
“$e. Borutrx, Abbot.- SS. Botulph and Adulphy were 
two noble English brothers, who ‘opened their eyes to 
the light of .faith m the first dawning ofthe: day of the 
‘gospel upon our ancestors. Astonished at- the. great 
truths which they’ had learned, and penetrated with:the 
most profound sentiments which’ religion inspires, they 
. travelled into the Belgic Gaul, there to find some religi- 
ous houses and schools of virtue, which were then scarce 
in England. Such was the progress.of these holy'men, 
that they soon were judged fit to be themselves masters; 
_ Nor was it long before Adulph was ddvanced to the bis 
 shopric of Maestricht, which he administered:in so holy 
a manner, that he is honoured in France among the 
saints on the 17th of June. St Botulph returned to Eng. 
“Tand to bring to his own country thé treasure he had 
found. - Addressing himself toking Ethelmund, he beg. 
ged some barren‘spot of ground to ‘foundia monastery. 
The king gave him the wildernéss of Ikanho, where he 
built an abbey, dnd taught the brethren.whom he assem- 
bled there, the rules of Christian pérfection, and the in-~ 
stitutes.of the hely fathers. | He was. beloved by évery 
one, being humble, mild and affable. All his discourse 
was on things which tended ‘to edification, and his ex 
" ample was still far more -effieacious to instil the true 
spirit of every virtue. When he was oppressed with-any 
sickness, he never ceased thanking and praising God 
with holy Job. Thus-he persevered to a good old age. 
. He was purified by along illness before his happy death, 
which happened in the same year. with that:of: Hilda 
655. His monastery having ‘been. destroyed: by: the 
Danes, his relicks were part catried. to the: monastevy: of 
Ely, and part to that of Thorney. St Edward the Cone 
fessor afterwards bestowed some ‘portion of them: on his: 
own abbey of Westminster. Few. English saints have ~ 
been more honoured by our ancestors. . Four parishes 
in London, and innumerable others throughout the 
- country, bear his name. Botulph's town, now Boston, 
in Lincolnshire, and Botulph’s bridge, now 'Bottlebridge, 
in Huntingdonshire, are so called from him. Leland 
nd Bale will have his monastery of Ikanho to have been 
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in one of those two places :. Hickessays at Boston, others. 
think it was towards Sussex; for Ethelmund seems to’ . 
have. been king of the South- Saxons. Thorney-abbey 
was situate in Cambridgeshire, and. was one of those. 
whose. abbots satin parliament. It wasfounded in g72,: 
in honour of St Mary and St Botulph.. In its church. 
lay interred St Botulph, Se Athulf, St Huna, St Tan- 
cred, St Tothred, St Hereferth,.St :Cissa, St Bennet, 
St Tova or Towa, to whose memory a fair chapel, cal-. 
led Thoueham, half 2 mile: off, in the wood, was conse-. — 
crated. Thorney was anciently talled Ancarig, that is,. 
The Isle of Anchorets. -' Part of. the relicks of St Bo- 
tulph was kept at Madesham, afterward called Peter- 
burgh. See Dr Brown Willis, on mitred Abbeys, T. 1. 
p-.187. and the life of St Botulph published by Mabil-. 
lon, Act. Ben. T..3. p. 1. and: by Papebroke, T. 3.° 
Junij. p, 398. The anonymous author of this piece 
declares he had.receiyved some things which -he relates: 
‘from the disciples.of the saint who had. lived under his. 
direction. There is also in.the Cottonian library, n. 
111.-a MS. life of St Botulfph compiled by Folcard, first 
a monk of St Bertin’s at St:Omer, afterward made by. 
the: Conqueror, abbot of Thorney,. im'r068. See -also 
Narratio de Sanctis qui in Anglia quisscunt, translated | 
. from the English-Saxon into Latin.‘ by Francis Junius, 

and. published by Dr Hickes, Diss. as P. 118, 119. 
Thesauri, Ten 


St ron or Ae. “Abbot, near Orleans. He was 
' a native of Orleans, atid retiring: into Auvergne, took 
the monastic habit together-with St Calais in the ab- 
bey of Menat, at that time very small; though after- 
ward enriched by queen Brunehault, and by. St Bonet, 
bishop.of Clermont. The two saints soon after return- 
ed to. Miscy, a famous abbey situated on the Loiret, near 
the Loire, a league and a half below Orleans. It was’ 
founded toward the end of the reign of Clovis. I. by St. 
Euspicius, an holy priest, honoured on the 14th of June, 
and. his nephew, : St Maximin or Mesmin,' whose name 
this monastery, which is now of the Cistercian Order, 
bears. Many call St-Maximin the first abbot, others 
St Euspicius the first, St Maximin the second, and St 
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Avitusthe third. But our saint and St Calais made not 
a long stay at Misci, though St Maximin gave them a 
giacious reception. In quest of a closer retirement, St — 
Avitus, who had succeeded St Maximin, -soon after re. 
signed the abbacy, as Lethuld, a learned monk of Misci, 
_ assures us, and with St Calais lived.a recluse in the ter- 
ritory now called Dunois, on the frontiers of la Perche. 
Others joining them, St Calais retired into a forest in 
Maine, and king Clotaire built a church and monastery 
for St Avitus and his companions. This is at presenta 
-Benedictin nunnery called St Avy of Chateau-dun, and 
is situated on the Loire at the foot of the hill on which 
the town of Cheateau-dun is built, in the diocese of 
Chartres. Three famous monks, Leobin, afterward bi- 
shop of Chartres, Euphronius and Rusticus, attended 
our saint to his happy death, which happened about the - 
year 530. His body was carried up the Loire to Or- 
leans, ande buried with great pomp in that city. A 
church was built over his tomb which still subsists, and 
his feast is kept at Orleans, Paris, and in other places. — 
Some distinguish St Avitus abbot of Misci from the ab- 
bot of Chateau-dun ; but all circumstances shew that it 
was the same holy man who retired from Misci into the 
territory of Chateau-dun. See the life of St Avitus 
published by Henschenius in 17¢1 ; the New Paris bre- 
viary the 17th of June ; Le Cointe’s Annals, and chiefly’ 
the book entitled, Les Amenités de la Critique, T. 2. 


p. 8. 


_ St Mo trneus, alias Daircuitta, B. C. He was 
born in the territory of Kensellagh, now part of the 
. county of Wexford, and in his youth embraced a mo- 
nastic life at Glendaloch: The abbey of Aghacanaid, 
on the banks of the Barrow, being put under his direc- 
tion, received the greatest lustre from his prudence and- 
sanctity, and ever since has been called from him Tegh- — 
molin, This saint is celebrated in Ireland for his emi- 
nent sanctity, manifested by the gifts of prophecy 
and miracles. St Edan, commonly called Maidoc or © 
Moeg (a), who was consecrated first bishop of Ferns 
in Leinster, about the year 598, dying on ‘the 31st of 


(a) Seé his life on the Jast day of Jan, 


~ 
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January in 632, (or according to the annals of the Four 
Masters, in 624),.St Moling was placed in that see. At 
the petition of the clergy and nobility, he was ackrow- 
ledged archbishop of Leinster, as his predecessor had 
been (a). St Moling was a singular benefactor to his 
country, by persuading king Finacta, in 693, to release 
to the kingdom of Leinster the heavy tribute of oxen, 
called the Boarian tribute, which had been imposed by 
king Tuathal Techmar in 134, and been the cause of 
many bloody wars. Our saint resigned his see some 
years before his death, which happened on the 17th ‘of 
June 697. He was interred in his own monastery of 
Tegh-Moling. Giraldus Cambrensis calls SS. Patrick, — 
Golumb, Moling, and Braccan, the four prophets of Ire- 
land, and says their books were extant in his time in 
the Irish language. See his Hibern. expugn. 1. 2. c. 33. 
Colgan in MSS. ad r7 Jun. Ware, p. 437. 7 | 

- On this day the Greeks honour St Prior, Hermit, 
who was a native of Egypt, and one of the first disciples 
of St Antony. He died towards the end of the fourth 
century, and was about one hundred years of age. See 
the Bollandists. . s 
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Fron the acts of St Sebastian. See Tillemont, T. 4. Baronius ad 
an. 286. n. 23. | 


‘A. D. 286. 


Maacus and Marcellianus: were twin brothers, of 
an illustrious family in Rome, had been converted to 


(a) lt must be observed, that in the early ages of Christianity in 
Ireland, the title of Archbishop was frequently conferred on some 
prelates on account of their extraordinary sanctity and merits. Thus 
Fiech, ‘bishop of Sletty, or of the mountains, 1s said to have been 
consecrated archbishop of Leinster by St Patrick. So Conkaeth, 
bishop of Kildare, was called high-priest, and archbishop of Lein- . 
ster; St Albe of Emelye, archbishop of Munster ; and several other 
prelates took the title of archbishops from the province at large, be- 
fore the regular concession of four palls to the four metropolitans ip 


the year 1152. 
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the faith i in their youth, and were honourably married. 
Dioclesian ascended the imperial throne in 2843 soon 
after which the heathens raised tumultuary persecutions, - 
though this emperor had not yet published any new 
edicts against the church. These martyrs were thrown. 
into prison, and condemned by Chromatius, lieutenant. 
of the prefect of Rome, to be beheaded. Their friends: 
obtained a respite of the execution for thirty days, that. 
they might prevail with them to comply with the judge, 
and they were removed into the house of Nicostratus, 
the public register, Tranquillinus and Martia, their af- 
flicted heathen parents, in company with their sons own 
wives and their little babes at their breasts, endeavoured ‘ 
to move them by the most tender entreaties and tears. 
St Sebastian, an officer of the emperor’s houshold, com- 
ing to Rome soon after their commitment, daily visit-_ 
ed and encouraged them. The issue of the conferences 
was the happy conversion of the father, mother, and 
wives, also of Nicostratus, and soon after of Chroma-- 
. tius, who set the saints at liberty, and, abdicating the 
magistracy, retired into the country. Marcus and Mar- 
cellianus were hid by Castulus, a Christian officer of the 
household, in his apartmentsin the palace; but they were 
betrayed by an apostate, named Torquatus, and retaken. 
Fabian, who had’ succeeded Chromatius, condemned 
them to be bound to two pillars, with their feet maited 
to the same. - In this posture they remained a day and 
a night, and on the following day were stabbed with 
lances, and buried in the Arenarium, since called their 
cemetery, two miles out of Rome, between the A ppiati” 
and Ardeatine roads. “All the ancient martyrologies 
mark their festival on the 18th of June. 

Virtue is often false, and in it the true metal is nof 
to be distinguished from dross, until persecution has ap- - 
plied the touchstone, and proved the temper.- We 
know not what we are till we have been tried. It costs 
nothing to say we love God above all things, and to 
shew the courage of martyrs at a distance from the 
danger: but that love is sincere which has stood the 
proof. ‘ Persecution shews who is a hireling, and who 
a true pastor,” says St Bernard (1). 

(1) S. Bern, 7 de Convers. ad Clericos, « C. 226 


\ 
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ON THE SAME DAY. 


St Marina; V. She flourished in Bithynia in the 
eighth century, and served God under the habit of a — 
_monk with extrdordinary fervour. Her wonderful hu- 
mility, rneekness, and patience, are celebrated in the 
lives of the fathers of the.desert. She died about the 
middle: of the eighth century. .Her relicks were tran- 
slated from Constantinople to Venice in 1230, and aré 
venierdted theré in.a church which bears hername. She 
is algo titular saint of%a ‘parish church in Paris, which is 
mentioned by the:célebrated William of Paris in 1228. 
In it‘is-preserved a portion of her relicks-brought from 
Venice. St Marina’ is commemorated in the Roman 
~ martyrology, and: in the New Paris breviary on the 
18th of June : and the. feast of the translation of her . 
relicks-is kept at. Venice on the 17th of July. On her 
-see'thé Bollandists on the 17th of July, T. 4. July. 


St. Exizasetu of Sconauge, V; Abbess. ‘Three mo- | 
nasteries in Germany. bear the name of Sconauge- 
One of Cistercian-monks near Heidelberg, founded by 
Buggo, bishop of Worms, ,in 1135; another of nuns 
of the same Order in Franconia. A third of-monks of 
the Order.of St Bennet, in..the diocese of Triers, four 
German. miles,from Bingen,.was founded by Hildelin, 
a nobleman, who, in 1125, took himself the monastic 
-habit,.and was chosen first abbot. Not far distant he 
‘built a great. nunnery, of the same Order and name, 
which is now.extinct, though the three former remain 
to this-day. .Soon after the foundation of this house, 
~when regular discipline flourished there with great edi- 
fication to the church, St Elizabeth, who from her in- 
fancy had‘ been a vessel of election, made her teligious 
profession, and was afterwards chosen abbess. At twen- 
ty-three years of age she began to be favoured with 
heavenly visions (a). She died in the year 1165, of her 
io | | 

(2) The visions printed under her name were committed to writ- 
ing by her brother Egbert. Lewis du Mesnil, the learned Jesuit, 
complains that he confounded, without discernment, private opinions 


and histories with revelations, as is evident from what he writes of 
Vou. VI. s 7 | | 


” 
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‘age thirty-six, on the 18th of June, on which day her 
name is inserted in the Roman martyrology, though 
she .was never solemnly beatified, as Chatelain takes 
notice. See her encomium by an abbot of Sconauge, 
&c. in the Bollandists, T. 3. Jun. ad diem 18. 


St. Amann, bishop of Bourdeaux. We read in St 
Paulinus of Nola, that St'Amand served God from his 
infancy ; that he was educated in the knowledge of the 
scriptures, and that he preserved his innocence from 
those stains which are generally contracted in the com- 
merce of the world. Being ordained priest by St Del- 
phin, bishop of Bourdeaux, who employed him in his 
church, he manifested great zeal for the-glory of God. 
It was he who instructed St Paulinus in the mysteries 
of faith, to prepare him for baptism. From this time 
there subsisted between them a most intimate friend- 
ship. Paulinus wrote him many letters, and we see by 
those that remain of them, that he paid the greatest 
veneration to Amand’s virtue. After the death of St 
Delphin, St Amand was elected to the see of Bour- 
deaux, but shortly after resigned the dignity in favour 
of St Severinus, upon whose death he was again pre- 
vailed upon to reassume it. St Paulus tells us, that 
he always conducted himself as a zealous guardian of 
‘religion, and of the faith of Christ. He is mentioned 
this day in the Roman martyrology. The precise year 
of his death is not known. It is to him we are indebt- 

‘ed for the preservation of the writings of St Paulinus, 
who died in the-year 431. See St Paulinus of Nola, © 
Ep. 2, 9, 12, 48.; and Gallia Christ. Nov. T. 2. p. 789, 


St Ursula, and Cyriacus, whom he imagines to have been pope 
after St Pontian. See on the same the remark of Papebroke: also 
Amort, de Revelationibus. 
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————————————————————————————————————>>>——————== 
From St Ambrose, Ep. 22. ol. 54. ad Marcellinam Soror, and St 
. Austin de Civ. Dei, 1. 22. c. 8. & 1. de Cura pro mortuis, c. 17. 
& Conf. 1.9.c. 7. See Tillemont, T. 2. p. 78. Orsi: and for 
. the history of the great veneration which has been always paid to 
their relicks, see the learned Dissertation of Joseph Antony 
Sassii, prefect of the Ambrosian library, entitled, Dissertatio apo-# 
logetica ad vindicandam Mediolano Sanctorum Corporum Gerva- 
sii et Protasii possessionem. Bononis 1709. See also S.° Pauli- 
_ nus Nat. S. Felicis 11. published by Muratori Anecd. Lat. and in 
the new edition of St Paulinus’s works at Verona, p. 468. Con- 
sult above other moderns the accurate Puricelli, Diss. Nazar. 
Monaum. Basilica Ambros. — | | . 


Sr Ambrose calls these saints the protomartyrs of Mi- 
lan. They seem to have suffered in the first persecu- 
tion under Nero, or at latest under Domitian, and are 
said to have been the sons of SS. Vitalis and Valeria, 
both martyrs, the first at Ravenna, the second at Milan. 
This latter city was the place which SS. Gervasius and 
Protasius rendered illustrious by their glorious miartyr- 
dom and miracles. St Ambrose assures us, that the di- 
vine grace prepared them a long time for their crown, — 
by the good example which they gave, and by the con- 
stancy with which they withstood the corruption of the 
world. He adds they were beheaded for the faith (a). 
They are said to have been twin brothers, - | 
The faithful at Muan, in pe fourth age, had lost 
the remembrance, of these saints. Yet the martyrs had 
(1) Ep. 22. ad Marcel. Soror. 

(a) The pretended letter of St Ambrose to the bishops of Italy, | 
Ep. $3, giving a particular history of the lives and sufferings of these 
saints, notoriously contradicts the genuine letter of that father to his 


sister, and is universally rejected. See Tillemont, note 2. p. 499. 
T. 12, and the Benedictin editors of St Ambrose, T. 2. Append: 


FY 483. 
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not ceased to assist that church in its necessities: and the. 
discovery of their relicks rescued it from the utmost 
danger. The empress Justina, widow of Valentinian I. 
and mother of Valentinian the Younger, who then reign- 
ed, and resided at Milan, was a violent abettor.of Ari- 
anism, and used her utmost endeavours to expel St 
Ambrose. The Arians did not stick to have recourse to 
the most horrible villanies and forgeries to compass that 
point. In socritical a conjuncture, our martyrs declared 
themselves the visible protectors of that distressed church. 
St Austin, both in his twenty-second book Of the city 
of God (2), and in his Confesstons (3), says, That God 
revealed to St Ambrose, by a vision in a dream, the 
place where their relicks lay. Paulinus, in his life of . 
St Ambrose, says, this was done by an apparition of 
the martyrs ‘themselves. The bishop was going to dedi- 
cate a new church, the same which was afterwards call- 
ed the Ambrosian basilic, and now St Ambrose the 
Great. The people desired him to do it with the same 
‘solemnity, as he had already consecrated another church 
in the quarter near the gate that led toRome, in honour 
of the holy apostles, in which he had laid a portion ‘of 
their relicks. He was at a loss to find relicks for this se- 
cond church. The bodies of SS. Gervasius and Protasius 
Tay then unknown before the rails‘'which enclosed the — 
tomb of SS. Nabor and Felix. St Ambrose caused this 
place'to be dug up, and there found the bodies of two 
very big men, with their bones entire, and in their na- 
tural position ; but the heads separated from their bodies, 
with a large quantity of blood, and all the marks which 
could. be desired to ascertain the relicks (5). 

A possessed person, who was brought to receive the 
imposition of hands, before he began to be exorcised, 
was seized, and, in horrible convulsions, thrown down, ' 
ee —————LL—L———————————————————————— 

(2) C. 8." (3) Conf. 1. 9.'c. 7. 

(4) When St Austin says the bodies were found entire, he means 

only, that the bones were not broken, mouldered or separated out 


of their places, as is clear from St Ambrose ; not that the flesh was _ 
uncorrupt, as some have mistaken his meaning. 
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by the evil spirit, upon the tomb (4). The sacred re- 
licks were taken up whole, and laid on litters in their 
natural situation, covered with ornaments, and convey- 
‘ed to the basilic of Faustus, now called SS. Vitalis and 
Agricola, near that of St Nabor, which at present bears 
the name of St Francis. They were exposed here two 
days, and an incredible concourse of people watched the 
two nights in prayer. On the third day, which was the 
18th ot June, they were translated into the Ambrosian 
basilic, with the honours due to martyrs, and with the 
public rejoicings of the whole city. In the way happen. — 
ed the famous cure of a blind man, named Severus, a 
citizen of Milan, well known to the whole town. He 
had been a butcher, but was obliged, by the loss of his 
sight, to lay aside his profession. Hearing of the disco- 
very of the relicks, he desired to be conducted to the 
place. where they were passing by, and upon touching 
‘the fringe of the ornaments with which they were eo. 
vered, he that instant perfectly recovered his sight, in 
the presence of an infinite multitude. This miracle ts 
related by St Ambrose, St Austin, and Paulinus, who 
were all three then at Milan. Severus made a vow to’ 
be a servant in the church of the saints; that is, the 
‘Ambrosian basilic, where their relicks lay. Sc Austin, 

when he went from Milan, in 387, left him in that ser- 
vice (5), and he continued in it when Paulinus wrote 
the life of St Ambrose, in 411. Many.other lame and 
sick persons were cured of divers distempers, by touch- 
ing the shrouds which covered the relicks, or linen cloths 
which had been thrown upon them. Devils also, mn pos- 
sessed persons, confessed the glory of the martyrs, and 
declared they were not able to bear the torments which — 
they suffered in the presence of the bodies of the saints. 
All this 1s attested by St Ambrose, in hjs letter to his 
sister, in which he has inserted the sermon which he 
preached in the Ambrosian basilic, when the relicks ar- 
rived there. ‘Fwo days after he deposited them im the 
vault under. the altar on the right hand. St Ambrose 
adds, that the blood found in'their tomb was likewise 
an instrument of many miracles. We find the relick: 


(4) St Ambr. Ep. 22. ad Sor. (5) S. Aug. Ser. 296,. 


~ 
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of these saints afterwards dispersed in several churches, 
chiefly this blood, which was gathered and mixed witha 
paste, as St Gaudentius says(6). Also linen cloths dip-. 
ped in this blood were distributed in many places, as St 
Gregory of Tours relates (7). St Austin mentions a 
church in their honour in his diocese of Hippo, where 
many miracles were wrought, and relates one that was 
very remarkable (8). He preached his 186th sermon 
on their festival in Africa, where we find it marked in 
the old African calendar on the rgth of June, on which 
_. day it was observed over all the West; and with great 
solemnity at Milan, and In many dioceses and parish - 
churches, of which these martyrs are the titular saints, 
St Ambrose observes, that the Arians at Milan, by de- 
nying the miracles of these martyrs, shewed they had 
a different faith from that of the martyrs; otherwise 
they would not have been jealous of their miracles: but 
this faith, as he says, is confirmed by the tradition of 
our ancestors, which the devils are forced to confess, 
put which the heretics are forced to deny (¢). 


oe ON THE SAME DAY. 


“St Bonirace, of the Order of Camaldoli, Archbishop, 
Apostle of. Russia and Martyr. Bruno, called also Bo- 
niface, was by extraction a nobleman of the first rank 
in Saxony, and, agreeable to his high birth, was his edu- 
cation in the study of the liberal arts, under Guido the 
philosopher, and other great masters. From the very 
cradle, piety was the predominant inclination of his 


. (6) 8S. Gaud. Serm.17.. (7) De Glor. Mart.c. 47. (8) L. 22, 
de Civ. Doi, c. 8. 


(c) Papebroke once imagined that the odtes of SS. Gevaiius 
and Protasius had been translated to Brisach in Alsace: but this 
mistake was refuted by Joseph Antony Saxi, prefect of the Ambro- 
sian library, and ingenuously retracted by the author. One of the © 
most ancient parish churches in Paris, mentioned in the sixth cen- 
tury by Fortunatus in his life of St Germanus of Paris, is dedicated 
to God under the invocation of SS. Gervasius and Protasius. The 
frontispiece, composed of the three Grecian orders, the-Doric, Tor 
nic and Corinthian, one above the other, is esteemed by architects 
the greatest masterpiece of their art in France. The chapel of our 
Lady i in this church i is also admired. , 
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. heart, and he received very young the clerical tonsure. 
The emperor Otho III. cailed him to his court, and ap- 
pointed him his chaplain, with the superintendency and 
care of the. impertal chapel. So much was this prince 
. taken with the virtue of the young saint, and with the 
sweetness of Ins disposition, that he placed in him an ~ 
entire confidence, could not forbear publicly testifying 
on every occasion his tender affection and esteena for 
him, and usually called him his soul. Boniface was not _ 
at all puffed up with his favour, and armed himself 
against the smiles of prosperity by the constant practice 
of self-denial, and by the most profound humility. See- 
ing himself surrounded with vanities and delights, he 
was sensible that he stood in need of the stronger anti- 
dotes to preserve himself from their dangerous poison. 
His tender devotion, and his affection for holy prayer, 
especially for the public service of the church, are not 
to be expressed. And by his watchfulness and fervour — 
he found his sanctification in the very place where so 
many others lose their virtue. One day as the saint was 
going into a church dedicated to St Boniface the bishop 
of Mentz, and martyr, he. felt his heart suddenly in- 
flamed with an ardent desire to lay down his life for 
Christ, and, in a pious transport, he said to himself: 
“ Am not I also called Boniface? why may not I be a 
martyr of Jesus Christ as he was, whose intercession is 
 Implored in this place.” From that time-he never ceased 
sighing after the glory of shedding his blood for Him- 
who redeemed us by his most precious death. St Ro- 
muald coming to the empercr’s court in 998, Boniface, 
charmed with his saintly deportment, begged to be ad- 
mitted into his Order, and received the habit. It was 
with the greatest regret that the emperor saw him quit © 
his court ; but he thought he could not oppose his holy 
resolution, lest by so aoIng he should incur the divine | 
displeasure. : 

Boniface inherited the spirit, and all the admirable 
virtues of the great St Romuald. He who had been | 
accustomed to sleep on soft beds, to wear rich garments 
of silk, and to eat at the table of an emperor to whom - 
he was most dear; he who had long seen himself envi- 
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roned with the pomp and splendor of the world, and had 
been the first and the most favoured of the courtiers, 
and of all the princes of the empire ; contented himself 
with one poor coarse habit, walked barefoot, knew no — 
other food than insipid rootsfand pulse, worked with his 
hands, earned his bread with the ‘sweat of his brow, led — 
a retired life, lay on straw or boards, and often, after 
having worked all day, passed the whole, or the greatest 
part of the night in prayer. He often eat only twice.a 
week, on Sundays and Thursdays, and sometimes rolled 
himself among nettles and thorns ; so that no part of his 
’ body was without wounds and pain, to punish his flesh 
fer what he called a neglect of penance and mortifica- 
tion in his youth. He with David continually begged 
_ lof God, that by his grace he would confirm him in the | 
- good purpose which he had begun in his soul, and he 
marched a giant’s pace in the road of perfection. Hav- 
ing spent some years, first at- Mount Cassino, afterwards 
under the direction of St Romuald, at Pirzum near 
Ravenna, and lastly in an eremitical life, he obtained 
his superior’s leave to go and preach the gospel to the 
infidels, He therefore went to Rome barefoot, singing 
psalms all the way, and allowing himself no other suste- 
mance than half a pound of bread a day, with water, 
and on Sundays and holydays, a.small quantity of roots 
or fruit. When he was arrived at Rome, pope. John 
XVIII. approved his design, gave him all necessary fa- 
culties, and obliged him to accept a brief, directing that 
he should be ordained archbishop as soon as he. should 
open his mission, Boniface offered himself to God as a 
- victim ready to be sacrificed for the salvation of his bre- 
thren : and in these fervent. sentiments travelled into 
Germany in the depth of'a severe winter. He on that 
occasion sometimes made use of.a horse, but always ' 
rode or walked barefoot, and it was often necessary to 
thaw his feet with warm water before he could draw 
them out of the stirrups in which they were frozen. 
‘The samt went to Mersbourg to sue for the protection 
of St Henry II. emperor of Germany ; which having 
_ seadily obtained, he was consecrated bishop by Taymont 
archbishop of Magdebourg, whe conferred on him the 
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all which Boniface himself had brought from Rome. 
The holy prelate, notwithstanding the fatigues of his mis« 
sions, continued his severe fasts and watching’, and de- - 


voted all his time on his journeys to prayer, especially 


to the reciting of the psalms, in which he found great 
sweetness and delight. His desire to rescue souls from 
the blindness of sin and idolatry seemed insatiable ; and 
the savage inhabitants of Prussia appearing to be the 
fiercest and most obstinate in their malice, he made 
them the first objects of his zeal. Boleslas, duke of Po- 
land, and many great lords, made him tich presents ; 


all which he gave to the churches, and to the poor, re- 


serving nothing for himself. He would have only hea- 
ven for the recompénce of his labours: every thing else 
appeared unworthy of his ministry, and too much be- 
neath what he hoped: he even feared that it. might di- 
minish his eternal reward, or infect his heart. It was in 
the twelfth year after his conversion from the world, that _ 
he entered Prussia. But the time of the visit of the 
Lord was not yet come for the idolaters of that coun- 
try., Boniface desired at least to die a martyr among | 


them : but they, remembering that the martyrdom and 


subsequent miracles of St Adalbert of Prague had been 


~ an inducement to many to embrace the faith, refused 
“him the wished for happiness of sealing his ‘love for. | 


Christ with his blood. Boniface,’ being thus repulsed, 
left Prussia, and advancing to the borders of Russia, on 
the other side of Poland, began there with great zeal to 


announce the gospel(a). The Bollandists think ( 1) that 


—S 


(1) Bolland, T. 3. Junij. p. 908. §: 2. n. 8. 
(a) The Russi, or Rutheni, nefived ‘their pedigree from the Rox. 


olani mentioned by Strabo, Mela, and Pliny: by whom we are in- 


formed that they were the most northern people of European Scy- 
thia that were known to the Romans, being situated beyond the Bo. 
rysthenes at the back of the Getz, whom the Romans called Daci. 
Their territory lay west to the Alani, and their name seems originally 
to have been ‘Roxi or Rossi Alani. The word Kosscia in the Russian 
language signifies a scattering or disperston, and this people were cal- 


' Jed Russi, because they lived dispersed in the fields and woods, often 


changing their habitations like their neighbours ‘the Nomades, and 
the manCEENS Tartars at this day. Whence ee a (l. 3. de 
| . Bello 


c) 
\ 
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jn his mission in Prussia he converted-to the faith the 
Livonians and Samogitians. . a a | 
The Russians at that time were all barbarous idolaters, _ 

and had abated nothing of their ancient ferocity, when 
St Boniface undertook to plant the gospel among them. 
They sent him an order to leave their territories, and for- 
bad him to preach the faith in their dominions. The saint 
paid no regard to this prohibition, and, as he advanced 
ito-the country, the king of a small province was de- 
sirous to hear him. But when he saw him barefoot, and 
meanly clad, he treated him with contempt, and would 
not hear him speak. The holy bishop withdrew, and 
having put on a plain suit of clothes, which he carried 
-with him to say mass in, returned to the court. The 
king told him he would believe in Christ, ifhe could see 
him walk through a great fire without receiving any hurt. - 
_ The saint, by a divine inspiration, undertook to perform 

the miracle in presence of the king, who seeing him | 
miraculously preserved amidst the flames, desired to be 
instructed if the faith, and was baptized, with many 
others. The barbarians were alarmed at this progress 
of the gospel, and threatened the saint if he proceeded 
farther into their country. But words could not daunt 
him, who thirsted after nothing more earnestly than the 
- glory of martyrdom. The infidels soon after seized 
and beheaded him, with eighteen ‘companions, in the — 
year 1009. The Roman martyrology proposes him to- 
our veneration on this day, and again under the name - 
Bello Gothico, c. 14.) by, translating their name into Greek, calls 
them Spori, or scatttered. See the etymology clearly proved by 
Herbersteinius in Comment. rerum Muscovit. by Hoffman, in Lexic. 
and by Jos. Assemani Orzgin. Sclavorum, c. 3. p. 222. The name 
Roxolani was softened into Russia and Rutheni by the writers of the 
ninth and tenth centuries: for so they are calléd by Luitprand, bi-- 
shop of Cremona, in 968; by the annals of St Bertin, and by the 
Greeks as Nicetas in the life of St Ignatius, Simeon Metaphrastes 
in his Chronicon, and the continuator of Theophanes. At this day | 
all those nations are called Russians, which use the Sclavonian, not 
the Greek tongue in the divine office, yet follow the rites of the Greek 
church, as the Muscovites, and certain provinces subject to Poland ; 
some of which are catholics, and others adhere to the Greek schism. 

N. B_ Bayer, who wrote de Origen. Scythar. in Comm. Acad. Pe- 
tropolit. T. 1. p, 39. is very inaccurate in his Origenes Russice. 


a” 
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of Bruno on the: 15th of October, probably on. account 
of some translation (5). See his life in Mabillon, Act. 
Ord. S. Bened. Sec. 6. p. 79. and St Peter Damian in © 
his life of St Romuald. Also the Bollandists, T. 3 


Junij. p. 907. 


_ St Jurtana’ Fatconiert, V. The illustrious fami- 
ly of Falconieri in Italy received great honour from 
the sanctity of this holy virgin. Her father Charissimus 
Falconieri, and his pious lady Reguardata, were both 
advanced im years, and seemed to have lost all hopes of 
issue, when in 1270, they were wonderfully blessed with 
the birth of our saint. Devoting themselves afterwards 
solely to the exercises of religion, they-built and found- 
ed, at their own expence, the stately church of the an- 
nunciation of our Lady in Florence, which for riches 
and the elegance of the structure, may at this day be 
ranked among the wonders of the world.. B. Alexius 
Falconieri, the only brother of Charissimus, and uncle 
‘of our saint, was,. with St Philip Beniti, one of the se- 
ven first propagators and pillars of the order of Servites, 
or persons devoted to the service of God under the spe- 
cial patronage of the Virgin Mary. Juliana in her in- 
fancy seemed almost to anticipate the ordinary course of — 
nature in the use of,reason by her early piety ; and the 
first words she learned to pronounce were the sacred 
names, Jesu, Maria. Fervent prayer and mortification 
chiefly took up her attention at an age which seems u- 
sually scarce capable of any thing serious. Such was 
her angelical modesty, that she never durst lift up her 
eyes to look any man in the face: and so great was her 
horror of sin, that the very name of it made her al- 
most fallintoaswoon, | 

In the sixteenth year of her age, despising whatever 
seemed not conducive ta virtue, she bid adieu to all 
worldly thoughts and pleasures,renounced hergreat estate 


(4) Some authors have distinguished this St Bruno, or rathet 
Brun, and S€ Boniface ; but the life of St Brun in Ditmar, com- 
pared with that of St Boniface, given by St Peter Damian, demor~ 
strates the identity of the person. And the chronicle of Magdeburg 
expressly names him Brun called Boniface. 
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and fortune. and the better toseek the inestimable jewel 
of the gospel, she consecrated her virginity to God, and 
received from the hands of St Philip Beniti the religious 
veil of the Mantellatez. The religious men among the 
Servites, are called the first Order. St Philip Beniti 
constituted his second Order, which is that of the nuns, 
in favour of certain devout ladies. The Mantellate, 
are a third Order of the Servites, and take their name 
from a particular kind of short sleeves which they wear, 
as fittest for their work. They were instituted to serve 
the sick, and for other offices of charity, and in the be- 
ginning were not obliged to strict inclosure. Of this 
third Order St Juliana was, under the direction of St 
Philip, the first plant : and as she grew up, the great re- 
putation of her prudence and sanctity drawing to her 
many devout ladies, who desired to follow the same in- 
stitute, she was obliged to accept the charge of prioress. 
Though she was the spiritual mother of the rest, she 
made it her delight and study to serve all her sisters. She 
often spent whole days in prayer, and frequently re- 
ceived great heavenly favours. She never let slipany __ 
opportunity of performing offices of charity towardsher 
neighbour, especially of reconciling enemies, reclaiming 
‘sinners, and serving the sick. She sucked the most _ 
nauseous ulcers of scorbutic patients and lepers ;: by 
which means the sores are cleansed without the knife, 
or painful pressure of the surgeon’s hand, and a cure 
rendered more easy. By an imitation of this mortifica- 
tionand charity, do many pious religious persons, who at- 
‘tend the hospitals of the poor, gain an heroic victory over 
themselves. St Juliana practised incredible austerities. 
In her old age she was afflicted with various painful dis- 
tempers, which she bore with inexpressible cheerfulness 
and joy. One thing afflicted her in her last sickness, 
 . that she was deprived of the comfort and happiness of 
uniting hsr soul with her divine spouse in the sacrament 
of the altar, which she was not able to receive, by reason 
that her stomach, by continually vomiting, could not 
retain any food. The sacred host, however, was brought 
into her cell, and there suddenly disappeared. out of the 
hands of the priest.’ After her death the figure of the 
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host was found imprinted on the left side of her-breast - 
by which prodigy it was judged that Christ had mira- 
culously satisfied her languishing holy desire. She died 
in her convent at Florence in the year 1340, of her age 
70. Miracles have been frequently effected through 
her intercession, among which several have been jun- 
dically proved. Pope Benedict XIII. enrolled her name 
among the blessed in 1729. His successor Clement 
XII. put the last hand to her canonization (1). Her 
order is propagated in Italy and Austria. See Bonan- 
ni’s history of the founders of religious orders, T. 2. 
Giani, in her life, and Papebroke in his Appendix, 
T. 3. Junij. p. 923. a 
St Diz, or Dzoparus, Bishop of Nevers, and Abbot 
of Jointures. This saint was nobly born in the West 
of France, and endued with eminent gifts both of na- 
ture and grace. In 655, he was placed in the episco- 
pal chair of Nevers. He fulfilled all the duties of the 
_ pastoral charge with*great fear and trembling, till in 
664, he resigned his dignity, and, having recommended 
to his clergy the choice of a successor, retired into the 
deserts, and there led an eremitical life. In 661, Hun, 
lord of‘ the Val.de Galilee near mount Vosge, bestow- 
ed on him that territory, and-his donation was confirm- 
ed by Childeric Il. king of Austrasia. Upon this spot 
St Die founded the monastery of Jointures, which he 
put under the rule of St Columban, though this was af- 
terwards exchanged for that of St Bennet. oe 
the charge of others, he continued still'to live ina 
neighbouring little cell, dedicated to St Martin (a). 
ae aS 
(1) Bullar. Rom. T. 15. p. 141. | 
(a) A little before this time St Gondebert, bishop of Sens, had 
abdicated his bishopric, and founded the abbey of Senones, three 
leagues from Jointures, where he died in 675. He is honoured in | 
Lorraine on the rst of March. Jn671, St Hidulphus having resign- 
ed the archbishopric of Triers, he founded the abbey of Moien- 
Moustier, in the middle between those of Jointures, Estival, Senones 
and Bodon-Munster. This last abbey, called also St Saviour’s, was 
founded by the bishop of Toul, in whose diocese all these monaste- 
ries were erected. St Hidulphus, called in the country ot Hidon, 
4s honoured on the 11th of July. The monastery of Moien-Mou- 
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‘St Die gave up his soul to God in the arms of St Hi. 
dulphus, on the roth of June in 679 or 680. A town 
called St Diei, rose about his monastery, and this abbey 


_ has been since converted into a collegiate church. See 
Mabillon, Sec. 3. Bened. and Bulteau, 1. 3. c. 34. — 
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| Str SILVERIUS, Pores, M. . 
From Liberatus in Breviar. c. 22. Conc. T. ¢. p. 7495. Marcelli- 
nus. in Chron. ad. an, 536. Anastasius in Pontifi Conc. T. 5. 
Papebroke, T. 4. Junij. p. 13. and Murateri’s Annals of Italy. - 
iene il itis menace 
en ‘ A. D. 538. | 
Suvaniue was son of pope Hormisdas, who had been 
engaged in wedlock before he entered the ministry. 
Upon the death of St Agapetus, after a vacancy of 
"forty-seven days, Silverius, being then subdeacon, was 
chosen pope, and ordained on the 8th of June 536, 
Theodatus the Goth being king of Italy. ‘Theodoric 
had bequeathed that kingdom to his grandson Athala- 
ric, under the tuition of his mother Amalasunta, a most 
wise and learned princess. Athalaric died in 534, after 
a reign of eight years: when Amalasunta called Theo- 
datus, a nephew of her father Theodoric by a sister, 

to the throne: but the ungrateful king, jealous of his 
power, caused her to be confined in an island in the | 
lake of Bolfena, and there strangled in a bath, before 
the end of the same year 534.. The shocking barbari- | 
ty of this action encouraged the emperor Justinian to 
attempt the reduction of Italy. Belisarius, his general, 
had been successful in all his wars, against rebels at home, 
the Persians in the East, and Gelimer the Vandal in A- 
frica, whom he had brought prisoner to Constantinople 
in 534; by which victory he extinguished the puissant . 

kingdom of the Vandals, and re-united Africa to the 
| | sas 
tier is usually called St Hidulphus’s, and in union with St Vanne’s,: 
(St Vitonis): situated in the-city of Verdun, gave birth to tle fa- 
mous congregation of Benedictins which bears their names in Lor- 
raine, also to that of St Maurin France. 
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_ empire, after it had been separated above one hundred 
years. By the emperor’s order, in 535, being then con- 
sul, he marched with his victorious army against Italy. 
He that year made himself master of Sicily, and, pas- 
sfg thence into Italy in 536, took Naples. Upon 
which the Goths deposed Theodatus, and raised Viti- 
ges, an experienced officer, to the throne. The senate 
and people of Rome, at the persuasion of pope Silve- 
-rius, opened the city to the imperialists, who entered by 
the Asinarian gate, whilst the Gothic garrison retired 
by the Flaminian towards Ravenna, where Vitiges had 
-shut himself up (a). 

Theodora, the empress, a violent and crafty woman, 
' ‘seeing Justinian now master of Rome, resolved to make | 
use of that opportunity to promote the sect of the Ace- 
phali, or most rigid Eutychians, who rejected the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, and also the Henoticon of ‘Zeno, which © 
Petrus Mongus, the Eutychian patriarch of Alexandria, 
had received, endeavouring, in some degree, to qualify 
that heresy. Anthimus, patriarch of Constantinople, was 
violently suspected of abetting the Acephali, sad by the 
credit of the empress had been translated, against the 
canons, from the see of Trapezus or Trebisond, to that 
of the imperial city. When pope Agapetus came ‘to 
Constantinople in 536, he refused to communicate with 
Anthimus, because he could never be brought to own,. 


in plain terms, two natures in Christ. Whereupon he 
ee 

(a) It cost Belisarius two years more before he took that unfor- 
tunate prince in Ravenna, and carried him to Constantinople. Af- 
ter which the Goths having chosen Evaric, and afterwards Totila, 
kings, under this latter they retook and plundered Rome twice, and . 
recovered all lower Italy and Sicily ; ; till Narses, successor to Beli- 
sarius, Totila having been slain in a skirmish in 552, putsn end sa 
the Gothic kingdom in Italy. Beliearius being recalled¥into the 
East, and sent against the, Persians and Hunns, was, at length, accus- 
ed of having being privy to a conspiracy against Justinian in 563, and 
lost his estates and honours, as Theophanes and Cedrenus testify: 
but the same authors add, that he recovered them again; and Cedre- 
nus tells us that he died in peace in 565. ‘That his eyes were pluck- 
ed out, and he reduced to beg his bread in the streets of Constantiy. 
ople, saying, Give a farthing to poor Belisarius, ts a story founded. on 
no better authority than that of John Tzetzes, a lying Greek poet 
in the twelfth century. 
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was banished by Justinian;.and.S¢e Mennas, an ortho. 
dox holy man, was ordained bishop-of Constantinople by 
pape Agapetus himself, who, by a circular letter, notified 
that, “ The heretical bishop had been deposed by ‘the 
apostolic authority, with the concurrence and aid of the 
most religious emperor.” This affair gave the empress 
| great uneasiness, and she never ceased studying. some 
method of recalling Anthimus, till the taking of Rome 
offered her a favourable opportunity of, attempting to 
execute her design. Silverius' being then in her power, 
she endegvoured to win him over to her interest, and 
wrote to him, ‘requiring that he would acknowledge An. 
thimus lawful bishop, or repair in. person to Constanti- 
nople, and re-examine his cause on the spot. The good: 
pope was sensible how dangerous a thing it was to op- 
pose the favourite project of an empress. of her: violent 
temper, and said with a sigh, in reading her letter, that 
this affair would, in the end, cost him his life. How: 
ever, he, without the least hesitation or delay, returned 
her a short answer, by which he peremptorily gave her 
to understand, that she must not flatter herself he.cither 
could or would come into her unjust.measures, andi be- 
tray the cause of the catholic faith. The empress saw, 
from the firmness of his answer, that: she could: never 
expect from him any thing favourable to hen impious 
designs, and from that moment resolved to.compass his 
deposition. Vigilius, archdeacon of the Roman church; 
a man of address; was then at Constantinople ;. whither 
he had-attended the late pope Agapetus. Tio him the 
empress made: her application, and finding him taked 
by the bait of ambition, promised to make him ‘popé; 
and to bestow on: him seven-hundred pieces of gold, 
provided ‘he would engage himself'to condemn: the 
council of Chaicedon, and receive to communion the 
three deposed Eutychian patriarchs, Anthimus of Con- 
stantinople, Severus of Antioch, and Theodosius of A- 
lexandria. The unhappy Vigilius ‘having assented to 
these conditions, the empress sent him to Rome, charged 
with a letter to Belisarius, commanding him to drive out 
_ Silverius, and to contrive the election of Vigilius to the 
pontificate. Belisarius was at first unwilling to have any 
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hand in so unjust a proceeding, but, after ane some 


reluctancy, he had the weakness to say: “ ‘The empress 
| commands, I. must therefore obey, ‘He who seeks the 


ruin of Silverius shall answer for it at-the last day ; not 


L” (1) Vigilius urged the general, on one side, to exa_ 


ecute the project, and his wife Antonina on the other, 
she: being-the greatest confident of: the .empress, and 
hawving no less an ascendant over her cen than Theo- 
dora had over Justinian. .- 

The more easily to make this project to bear; the ene: 
mies of the good pope had recourse to a new stratagem; 
and impeached him ‘for high treason. Vitiges the Goth 
returned from Ravenna in 537, with.an army of 150,000 
men, and invested the:city of Rome.. The siege lasted 
a year and nine days, during which -both. Goths and 
Romans performed prodigies of valour ;. but the latter 
defeated all the attempts and stratagems of the barba- 
rians, and in the end obliged them to retire. The pope 
was accused of corresponding: during the siegé with the 
enemy ; and:a letter was prod:ced, which. was pretend- 
ed to have been written by him. to. the. king of the 
Goths, inviting him into the city, and. promising to open 
the gates to him. Belisarius saw evidently this to bea 
barefaced calumny, and discovered the persoris who had 
forged the said letter, namely, Marcus a lawyer, and Ju- 
lianus, a soldier of the guards, who had been- both su- 
borned by the pope’s enemies. The general therefore 
dropt this charge of treason, but entreated the pope to 
comply with the will of the empress, assuring him he 
had no. other. means of avoiding the loss of his see, and 


the utmost calamities. . Silverius always declared, thas: 
he could never condemn the council of Chalcedon, nor 


receive the. Acephali:to hiscommunion. Upon leaving 
the general’s:house, he. fled for sanctuary to the basilic 


ee 


3 


of the martyr St Sabina :. but a few days aftér,: by an | 


artful straragem of Belisarius, was drawn thence, and 
summoned to repair to the Pincian palace, where the 
general resided during the siege.. He was admitted 
alone, and his.clergy whom he left at the door, saw him 
BO more. : “Antonina received him sitting upon her bed, 


a): Anastas. in Pontif, 
VoL. vy I... T 
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whilst Belisarius, was seated at her feet; she loaded him 
with reproaches, and immediately a subdeacon tore the 
pall off his shoulders, He was then carried into ano. 
ther room, stripped of all his pontifical ornaments, and 
clothed with the habit of a monk. After this it was 
proclaimed that the pope was deposed, and become.a- 


monk, . Belisarius the next day caused Vigilius tobe 


chosen pope, and he, was ordained on the 22d. of Noe 
vember '537. In the mean time Silverius was conduct. 
ed into banishment to Patara in Lycia. The bishop of 
that city received the illustrious exile with all possible 


- marks of honour and respect; and thinking himself 


bound to undertake. his defence, soon after the pope’s 
arrival. repaired to Constantinople, and having obtain- 
eda private audience, spoke boldly to the ¢mperor, 
terrifying him with the threats of the divine judgments 
for the expulsion of a bishop of so great a_see, telling 
him, “ There are many kings in the world, but there 
is.only one pope over the church of the whole world.” 
(6). It must be observed, that these were the words of an 
oriental bishop,,and a clear confession of the supremacy 
af the Roman see.. .Justinian, who had not been suft- 
ciently —— of the matter, appeared startled at the 
atrocity. of the proceedings, and gave orders that Silve- 


‘ rius should be senr back to Rome, and in case he. was 


nat convicted. ,of, the treasonable intelligence with the 
Goths, that he should be restored to his see ; but-if found 
guilty, should be removed to some other see. Belisarius 
and -Vigilius. were uneasy at this news, and foreseeing 
that, if the ;crder of the emperor was carried into €Xé¢- 
cytion, the consequence would necessarily be the resto-. 
sation of Silverius to his dignity, they contrived to pré- 
vent it,and the pope wag intercepted in his road towards 
Rome. His enemies saw themselves agaim masters 0 
his person, and Antonina, resolving at any rate to gratify 
the empress, prevajled with Belisarius to deliver up the. 
pope to. Vigilius, with full power to secure him as he 
should think fit. The ambitious rival put him into the 
hands of two of his officers, called the defenders of the 
| : he : sass 


(5) Multos esse dicens in hoc munda reges, ct non unum sicul ee | 
wius est papa super ecclestam totius mundi, Liberatus in Brevial- 


C. 22- Pe 775s 
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church, who conveyed him into the little inhospitable | 
island of Palmaria, now called Palmeruelo, over against 
Terracina, and near two other abandoned desert islands, 
the one called Pontia, now Ponza, and the other Pan- 
dataria, now Vento Tiene. In this place Silverius died 
in a short time of hard usage ; Liberatus, from hearsay, 
tells us, of hunger ; but Procopius, a living witness, says, 
he was murdered, at the instigation of Antonina, by 
one Eugenia, a woman devoted to their service.” The 
death of pope Silverius happened on the 2oth.of June, 
538. Vigilius was an ambitious intruder and a schis- 
matic so long as St Silverius lived; but after his death 
became lawful pope by the ratification or consent of the 
Romish church, and from that time renounced the er- 
rors and commerce of the heretics. He afterwards'suf- 
fered much for his steadfast adherence to the truth: and 
though he entered as a mercenary and a wolf, he be- 
came thé support of the orthodox faith. ae 


_ (he providence of God in the protection of his 
church never appears more ‘visible than when he suffers 
tyrants or, scandals seemingly almost to overwhelm it. 
Then does he most miraculously interpose in its defence, 
to shew that nothing can’ make void his promises. Nei- 
ther scandals nor persecutions can make his ‘word fail, 
or overcome the church which he planted at so dear a 
rite. He will never suffet the devil to wrest out of his 
hands the inheritance which his Father’ gave him, ‘and 
that kingdom which it cost him his most precious blood 
to establish, that his Father might always havé true 
adorers on earth, by whom his name shall be for ‘ever 
glorified. In:the tenth century, by the power and in- 
trigues of Marozia, wife to Guy, marquis ‘of Tuscany, 
and her mother and sister, both called Theodora, three 
women of scandalous lives, several unworthy popes were 
intruded into the apostolic chair, and ignorance and 
scandals gained ground in some parts. Yet at that very 
time, many churches were blessed with pastors of emi- 
nent sanctity, and many saints preached penance with» 
wonderful success: nor did any considerable heresy a- 
rise in all that century, Pride, indeed, and a conceit of 


oe 


“ 
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learning are the usual source of that mischief. Butthis . 

‘constant conservation of the church can only be a- 
scribed to the singular protection of God, who watches 

over his church, that it never fail, pe 


é 


ON THE SAME DAY. 7 


~ 


‘St Gosatn, Priest and Martyr. Having served God 
‘from his childhood in Ireland, his own country, and be- 
‘ing there ordained priest by St Fursey, he passed into 
France soon after’that holy man, out of a desire more | 
perfectly to consecrate himself to God. He made a 
short stay at Corbeny, before the abbey was there e- 
rected, and afterward at Laon. Thence he withdrew in- 
to the great forest near the river Oise, where at the dis- 
tance of two leagues from that river, and as far from La 
Fere and Ptemontré, he built himself a cell, and after- 
ward, with the help of the people, a stately church, 
which was consecrated under the‘patronage of St Peter, 
‘but long since bears the name of St Gobain. King 
Clotaire III. who reigned in. Neustria and Burgundy, 
from the year 656 to'670, had bestowed on him the 
ground, and continued exceedingly to honour’ him. 
Here the saint served God in watching, ‘fasting and 
prayer, till certain barbarians from the North of Ger- 
_ many, plundering that country, out of hatred to his ho- 

ly’ profession, cut off his head. The place was first call- 
ed Le Mont da’ Hermitage, now St Gobain, and is famous 
for the manufacture of large crystal glasses, which are 
not blown, but run, and afterward sent to Paris by. the 
river to be polished and finished.  ‘I‘he body of St Go- 
bain was lost during the civil wars raised by the Cal- 
vinists, but his head is still kept there in the great 
church. See the ancient lessons of his office, and the 
remarks of Papebroke, Junij. T. 4. p. 21. a 


St IpaBerca or Epsurcre, V. The family of Pen- 
da, king of Mercia, an obstinate enemy to the name 
of Christ, gave to the English church several saints. 
One of these was saint Edburge, daughter to that prince. 
Her three holy sisters, Kunneberga, wife to Alfred, king 
of the Northumbers, (though she preferred a cloister t0 
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his royal bed), . Kineswithe and Chinesdre, consecrated . 
their virginity to. Gad, and:embraced a reiigious state at 
Dormundescastre, called by Leland Kuneburceaster, and . 

often Caister, a monastery. in Northamptonshire, found- . 
ed.in the “th century, (a2) Leland (1) calls St Kunne- 
burge. the foundress and first abbess. Capgrave only 
says, that a monastery being built here, she retired in- 
to it, and became abbess. Mention is made of this 
house as already built in the account of the foundation 
of Peterburgh, which was begun by Peada, son of Pen-. 
da, about the year 655, and finished in 660, by his bro. 
ther Wolphere, assisted by his other brother Ethelred,. 

and his-sisters Kunneberge and Kineswithe, under the 
care of Saxulph, the first abbot. St Edburge seems to | 
have made her religious profession at Dormundescastre: 

-at least. she was buried, and her relicks kept there with 
veneration, till with those of her three sisters they were 
translated to Peterburgh, two miles distant. Balger, a 
monk, conveyed them, with part of the relicks of St 
Oswald, into Flanders, about the year 1040, and depo- 
sited. them i in the abbey of Berg St Winox, probably 
by the authority of Hardecanute, king of England, 
who was son of Emma, had lived some time.in Flan- 
ders in his youth, and perhaps contracted an intimacy — 
with Balger at Bruges. ‘he relicks of St Oswald, St 
Idaberge, and St Lewin, were lost in a great fire’ at 
the abbey of Berg St Winox, in I 553. Yet an -in- 
scription there informs us that some of their dust still 
‘ yemains in the tomb. See, Bolland, Henschenius and 
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St Bain, Bishop of Terouanne, (now St Omer), and 
Abbot of St Vandrille’s. He was fifth bishop of that 
see, to which he was promoted before the middle of 
the fifth century. Merville, where St Mauront had 
built his monastery of Breiiil, being in the diocese of. 
Terouanne, St Bain translated thence the body of St 
Une enene ete tmn enna Ene aa, 

(1) Leland’s Collections, vol. 1. p. 48. = 

(a) It was destroyed by the Danes in 1910, and. never rebuilt. 

See Tanner, p. 373: | : : 
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Amatus, to the church which St Mauront had lately 
built at Douay (1). When SS. Luglius and Luglianus, 
two Irish hermits, had been murdered by highwaymen 
in this diocese, St. Bain buried them with great honour 
in the chapel ‘of his: castle at Lilleres, where they are. 
honoured as patrons of the town, on the 23d of Octo- 
ber.: Solitude, “which nourishes prayer as a mother 
does her child,” as St John Damascen says, being al- 
ways the ruling inclination of our saint, he resigned his 
bishopric, and retiring to the abbey of Fontenelle or St 
‘Vandrille’s in Normandy, put on the monastic habit, 

as he was already possessed perfectly of the spirit, and. 
some. time after was chosen the fifth abbot of that house 
from St Vandrille, in 1700. Out of his great devo- 
tion. to the relicks,of the saints, he translated the be- 
dies of St Vandrille, Ansbert, and Wolfgran or Wul- 
fran, out of the chapel of St Paul, built by St Van. 
drille for the burial-place, mto the great church. of St 
Peter, in which the monks celebrated the divine, mys« 
teries, Pepin, duke of the: French, having founded or 
considerably augmented the abbey of Fleury, now call- 
ed. St Bennet’s on the Loire, situated nine leagues a- 
bove Orleans, he committed the same to the direction 
of St Bain, in 706. . The saint died about the year 71r, 
and is. honoured on the 20th of June at St Vandrille’s, 
and in the Gallican martyrologies. See the.Chronicle 

of: Fontenelle, the lessons for his festival, Papebroke. 

more exact than — whom he. corrects, eae ia 


Junij. p. 27. 
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From bis life, written in the most authentic mamer,.by: F. Ceparius; 
his master of novices. . See also.other memoirs collected by Jan- 
‘ning the Bollandist, Junij T. 4. p. 847. ad p. 1169. and, his life 
in French bv F. Orleans. | ee ee ge, wae 
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Anovystws :GonzAca -was son of Ferdinand Gonzaga, 
prince of the holy empire, and marquis af €astiglione,. 
removed im the third degree of kindred from: the duke. 
of Mantua. His mother was Martha: Tana Santena,. 
daughter of Tanus Santena, lord of Cherry in: Piemont.’ 
She was lady of honour to Isabel, the wife of Philip II. 
of Spain, in) whose court -the Marquis: Gonzaga. also: 
lived in‘ great favour. When she understood this no-, 
bleman had asked her in: marriage: both of the king and. 
queen, ‘and of-her friends in'dtaly, being a lady of: re.- 
markable piety, she spent her time in fasting andi pray 
er, ‘in order to learn the will of heaven; and-to draw. 
dewn upon herself: the divine blessing. .'The marriage- 
was solemnized in the. most devout manner, the parties: 


de D.I5QT. 


_at the same time performing their devotions for the ju- 


bilee. When they left the court,‘ and returned into. 
Italy, the marquis was declared chamberlain to hisma.-. | 
jesty, and general of part of the army in Lombardy, — 
with a grant of several estates. The marchioness made 
it her earnest petition to God that ke would bless her 
with a son, who should devote himself entirely to his 
love and service. Our saint was born in the castle of 
Castiglione, in the diocese of Brescia, on the gth of 
March 1368. William, duke. of Mantua, stood god- 
father, and gave him the name of Aloysius. The holy 
names of' Jesus and Mary, with the sign of the cross, 


and patt of the catechism, were the first words which his 


devout mother taught him, as soon as he was able to 
speak : and from her example and repeated instructions | 
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the deepest sentiments of religion, and the fear of God 
were impressed upon. his ree soul... Even in: his in- 
fancy. he shewed..an‘ extraordinary: tenderness for the 

oF; and. such was.his devotion, that he. frequently; hid 
himself in corners, where, after long search, he was always 
found at his prayers, in which so ‘amiable was his-piety, 
and so heavenly did his recollection appear, that he 
seemed to resemble an angel clothed with a human bo- 
dy, His father, designing to train, him up to-the army, 
inorder to give him an inclination to that state, furnish- 
ed him with little guns, and other weapons, took him 
to Casal. to:shew. him.a muster of three thousand Italian 
foot, and was. much delighted to see him carry-a_little. 
pike, and. walk before the ranks. The.child staid therer 
some "months, during, which time, he. learned from the: 
officers certain unbecoming words, the meaning of which: 
lie.did not understand, not being then seven years old: - 
‘But his tutor hearing him use bad words, .chid him for 
it; and from that time he could never bear the company: 
of.any persons who in. his hearing ever profaned the haly 
name.of God. - . This offence, though excusable by: his. 
want .of age and koowledge, was to him, during his- 
whole life;.a subject of perpetual. humiliation, and.he ne-- 
ver: ceased to bewail, and accuse .himself Of; it with: ex. 
treme confusionandcompunction. Entering the seventh 
year of his age;.he began. to-conceive greater sentiments, 
of piety, and: from. that time he used ta. dafe this con: 
version. to Ged... At that age being come back to Gas- 
‘tiglione, he began toi recite every day the office of our. 
Lady, the s¢ven penitential psalms, and other prayers,. 
which he always said on his knees, and without.a cushi-r 
on: a custom.which he: observed all his life. . Cardinal . 
Bellarmin, three other confessors, and all who were best: 
acquainted with his ‘interior, declared, after his death,. 
their firm persuasion that he had never offended God: 
mortally in his. whole life. He was sick ofan ague at - 
Castiglione eighteen months ; yet never omitted his 
task of daily prayers, though he sometimes desired some: 

“bis servants.to recite them with him. =~ 

‘When . he was recovered,. being now eight years old, 
1. » father — mun, and. his youn Eee brother Ralph, 
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in the polite court of his good friénd Francis of Medi- 
cis, grand duke of Tuscany, that they might learn the 
Latin and Tuscan languages, and other exercises spita- 
ble to their rank. At Florence’ the saint made ‘such. 
progress in the science of the saints, that he afterwards 
used to call that city the mother-of his prety. His de- 
votion'to the Blessed Virgin was much inflamed by read- 
ing a little book of Gaspar Loartes on the mysteries of 
the Rosary. He at the same time conceived a great es-. 
teem for the virtue of holy chastity § and he received’ 
of God so perfect a gift of the same, that in his whole 
— life -he never felt the least temptation either in mind or 
body against purity, as Jerom Platus and cardinal Bellar- 
min assure us from his-own mouth. He cultivated this: 
extraordinary grace by assiduous prayer, universal mor-: 
tification, and the most watchful flight of all occasions ; 
being well apprised . that this virtue ts so infinitely ten- | 
der, that it fades and dies, if blown upon by the feast’ 
vapour ; and that it is a bright and clear mirror which 
is tarnished with the least breath, and even by the sight. 
He never looked at any woman, kept ‘his.eyes strictly 
guarded, and generally cast down, wotld never stay 
with his. mother alone in her chamber ; and if she sent 
any message to him by some lady in her company, he 
received it, and gave his answer in a few words, with 
his eyes shut, and his chamber-door only half open: 
and, when bantered on that score, he ascribed such be- 
haviour to his bashfulness. It was owing to his - ‘virgin- 
al modesty, that he did nct know by their faces many 
ladies among his own relations, with whom he had fre- 
quently conversed, and that he was afraid and ashamed 
to let a footman see so muchas his foot uncovered. But 
humility, which 4s the mother of all virtues, was, in our 
saint, the guardian of his purity. He never spoke to 
his servants by way of command, but with such modes- 
ty, that they were ashamed not to obey. He would , 
only say to them: “ Pray, dispatch this or that: You | 
may do this :” or, “ If it be no trouble, you may do © 
this or that.” No novice could practisé a more exact 
and ready obedience than Aloysius set an example of 
towards all hig superiors, especially Francis Tuccius, 
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whom his father had appointed tutor to his sons, and 

governor of their -fatnily at Florence. — 
The two young princes had staid there a little more | 

_ than two years, when their father removed them to Man. 

., tua, and placed them in the court of the duke William | 
Gonzago, who had made him governor of Montferrat. 
Afcysius left Florence in November 1579, when he-was 

eleven years and eight months old. He, at that time, 

‘took a resolution to resign to-his brother Ralph his title 
‘tothe n arquisate of Castiglione, though he had already 
seceived the investiture from the emperof. - And the 
‘ambitions or covetous man is not more greedy of honours 
er riches, than this young prince, from a better princi- | 
fic, appeared desirous to see himself totally disengaged’ 
from the ties of the world, by entirely renouncing its 

false pleasures, which begin with uneasiness and termi- 
nate in remorse, and are no better than real pains co- 
vered over with a bewitching varnish. He knew the 
true delights which virtue brings, which are solid with- 
out alloy, and capable of filling the capacity of man’s 
heart : and these he thirsted after.’ In the meani time 
he fell sick of an obstinate fetention of urine : of which 
distemper he cured himself only: by the rigorous rules 
of abstinence which he observed. He took the oppor- 
tunity of this indisposition to rid himself more than e- 
ver of company and business, seldom going abroad, and 
spending most of his time in reading Surius’s Lives of 
Saints, and other. books of piety and devotion. It be- 
ing the custom in Italy, and other hot climates, to pass 
the summet months in the country, the marquis sent for 
his sons from Mantua to Casti glioneinthatseason. Aloy- 

— slus pursued the same exercises, and the same manner 
of life in the town, at court, and in thé country. The 
servants who watched him in his chamber, saw‘ him em- 
‘ployed in prayer many hours together, sometinies pros- 
trate on the ground before a crucifix, of standing up 
absorpt in God, so as to appear in an ecstasy. When he 
went down stairs, they took notice that at every stand- 
ing place he said a Hail Mary. It was in this pau 
that his mind was exceedingly enlightened by Ged, and, 
Ww ithout the ene of any instructor, he received an extra- 
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ordinary. gift of mental prayer, to which his great purity 
of heart and sincere humility disposed his soul. . He, 
sometimes passed whole days in contemplating, with.in- 
expressible sweetness and devotion, the admirable dispen- 
sations of divine providence, in the great . mysteries - of 
our redemption, especially the infinite. goodness and love 
of God, his mercy and other attributes. In this exercise 
he was not able to contain the spiritual joy of his soul in 
considering: the greatness and goodness of his God, nor 
‘to moderate his tears. . Falling at last on a little book. 
of father Canisius; which treated of Meditation, and on 
certain letters of the Jesuit missionaries in the Indies, he. 
felt a strong inclination to enter the Society of Jesus, and, 
was inflamed with an ardent zeal for the salvation of. 
souls. :. He began even then to frequent the schools of 
Christian Doctrine, and to encourage other boys, espe- 
cially, among the poor, in learning their catechism, and 
often instructed them. himself. So excellently did he 


then discourse of God as astonished grown. persons of — 


learning. and abilities, It happened’ that’ in 1580, St _ 
Charles. Borromeo-came to Brescia in.quality of apostolic 
Visitor, and preached, there on the feast of Mary Mag- 
dalen... No importynities of the marquis or other princes 
could prevail upon that great saint to visit them at their 
country seats, or.to take up his lodgings. any where but . 
with the. clergy of the churches where he came. Where- 
_ fore. Aloysius, being only twelve years old, went to Bres- 
cia. to receive his blessing. It. is. incredible how much 
_ the good. cardinal was taken with the piety and generous 
sentiments of the young prince. But finding that he 
had never yet received the holy communion, he exhorted. 
him to prepare himself for that divine sacrament, and to 
receive it very frequently ; 3 prescribing him rules for his 
devout prepatation, and with regard to many other prac-: 
tices of piety ; all which the holy youth constantly ob- 
served, remembering ever after, with wonderful j joy, the 
happiness of having seen so great a saint. He from that 
time.conceived so tender a.devotion to the blessed eu- 
charist, that in hearing mass, after the consecration, he 
often melted into tears, in profound sentiments-of love 
and adoration ; and he frequently received wonderful. 
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favours in commiunicating ; and this holy sacrament be- 
came his greatest ‘comfort and joy. ‘The marquis after 
this carried his ‘whole family to Casal, :the residence of 
his government of Montferrat.. There the saint. made 
the convents ‘of the Capuchins and Barnabites the usual _ 
places of his resort’ He fasted three days a week, Fri- 
days at least on bread and water, boiled together: for 
his whole dinner: his collation was a little piece of dry 
bread. On other days his meals were so slender, that 
his life'seemed almost a miracle. He secretly thrust a 
board into his bed'to rest on in the night,. and rose .at 
midnight ‘to pray:even in the coldest season .of: winter, 
which is very Sharp under the Alps. He spent an hour 
after rising, and two hours before going to bed, in pri- 
vate'‘prayer. © 0 | - we 
“In'1581, his father attended the empress. Mary .of 
Austria,.wife to Maximilian II. and sister to Philip. IL. 
of Spain, in her journey from Bohemia to Spain, and 
took with'him his three children; a daughter named 
Isabel who died in Spain, and his two sons, ‘who: were 
both made by king Philip pages to his son James, elder 
brother to Philip 1I.. Aloysius was then thirteen. years 
and a half old. ‘He ‘continued his studies, but never ne-— 
glected his long meditations and devotions, which he | 
often performed by stealth in secret corners. . Though 
he every day waited on the infant of Spain, James, to pay 
his duty to the empress, ‘he never once looked on the 
face of that princéss,-or took notice.of her person. And 
so great was his pusrd over all his senses, and so universal 
his spirit of mortification, that it was a proverb at court, 
that ‘the young marquis of Castiglione seemed. not to 
be niade of flesh and blood.. Whilst he remained in 
Spain, he found great’ pleasure and. benefit in reading 
Lewis of Granada’s: excellent book on Mefttal Prayer. 
He prescribed himself'a daily task of an hour’s medita- 
tion, which he often prolonged to three, four or five 
hours. * He at length determined to enter into-the So- 
ciety of Jesus, in order to devote hmnself to the instruc- 
_ ting and conducting souls’ to God; and he was. cone: 
firmed in this resolution by his. confessor, : who was one 
of that Order. When he disclosed it to his parents, his 
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-mother rejoiced exceedingly: but hisfather,.in.excessive 
gtiefand tage, satd he would have him scourged naked, 
“¢ © that it would please God,” replied.- modestly the 
holy youth, “ to grant me so great: a favour as to suffer 
‘that: for his love.” What heightened the father’s indig- 
nation was a suspicion that. this was a contrivance on,ac~ 
count: of his custom of gaming, by, which. he had. lately 
lost six hundred crowns in one evening ;.a vice which 
his son bitterly deplored, not so much, as he used to 
‘say, for the loss :ofithe money, as for the injury done to 
God. . However, the :consent: of the. marquis was at 
Jength extorted through the mediation of friends....The 
infant or prince of Spain dying of afeyer, Aloysius.was: 
_ at liberty, and after two years-stay in Spain, returned to 
~ Italy in July 1584, on board the galiies of the famous 
‘John Andrew Donia, whom his catholic majesty had late- 
ly appointed admiral.. His brother travelled in rich ap- 
parel, but the saint in a s#it of. black. Flanders serge. 
In his journey, he either conversed on holy things, or en- 
tertained himself secretly in his. heart with God. As 
Soon as he came ‘to an inn, he sought some private little 
chamber, and fell to prayer-on his knees. Ino visiting 
religious houses, he went first to. the .church, and prayed 
some time before the blessed sacrament: . When he ar- 
rived at Castiglibne, he. had new assaults to bear from 
the eloquence and authority of a. cardinal, many bi- 
shops and eminent men.employed by. the duke of Man- 
tua and his.own uncles; yet, he remained firm, and 
brought over some of these ambassadors to his side, so 

that they pleaded im. his favour. . But his tather. flew 
back fromm his conseni, loaded his son with opprobrious 
language, and employed him in:many distracting secu- 
lat commissions... The saint had recourse.to God by.pro- 
strating himself before a crucifix,.and redoubling his 
severities, till the marquis, no longer able.to oppose his 
design; cordially embraced him, and recommended him 
to Claudius. Aquaviva, general of the Society,. who ap; 
pointed Rome for the place of his noviciate. . The.ta- 
ther repented again of his consent, and detained his son 
nine months at Milan, dunng which time he used the 
most tender entreaties,and every other method; to bring 
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him from his purpose. He again removed him to Man- 
tua, and thence to Castiglione: but finding his resolwr- 
tion invincible, left him at liberty, saying‘ to’ him: 
“ Dear son, your choice is a deep wound in my heart. 
I ever loved you, as you always deserved. In youl had 


founded the hopes of my family ; but you tell'‘me God 


calls you another way. Gotherefore, in his name; whi- 
ther you please, and may his blessing every where ate 
tend you.” Aloysius having thanked him, withdrew, 
that he might not increase his grief by his presence, and 
betook: himself to his prayers. His cession of the mar: 
quisate to his brother Ralph, with the reserve of two 
thousand crowns: in ready money, and four hundred 
crowns a-year for life, was ratified by the emperor; and 
the writings were delivered at Mantua in November 
1585. The excessive grief and tears of his subjects and 
vassals at his departure only drew ftom him these words: 
“. That he sought nothing but the salvation of his ‘soul, 
and exhorted them all to the same.” Arriving ‘at 
Rome, he visited the churches and chief ‘places of devoe 
tion, then kissed the feet of pope Sixtus V.‘and entéred 
his noviciate at St Andrew’s on the 25th of November 
1585, not being completely eighteen years old. Beihg 
conducted to his cell, he entered it ag a celestial paradise 
in which he was to have no other employment than! that 
of praising God without interruption:; and exulting in 


his heart, he repeated with the. prophet > This is my | 


rest for ever ; bere will I dwell ; for I have chosen it. 

| ‘The saint in his noviceship condemned himself as 
‘guilty of sloth if he did not in every teligious duty sur+ 
pass in fervour all his companions ; ‘he respected them 
all, and he behaved himself towards them as if he had 
been the last person in the family, and indeed such he 
always reputed himself. . He loved and rejoiced most in 
the meanest and most contemptible employments. ' His 
mortifications, though great, were not so severe'as:he 
had practised in the world, because'limited by obedience, 
which gave a merit to all his actions.. He used to say 
that a religious state in this resembles a‘ship, in. which 
they sail as fast who sit idle as they who sweat at. the: oar 
in rowing. Yet such was the general mortification of 
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his senses, that he seenied totally inattentive to exteriog 
things, only in as much as they regarded God. He nes 
ver, toak notice:of the difference of villas where he had 
been,: the order of the refectory in which he every day 
eat, or the: rich osnaments of the chapels and altars 
where he prayed. He seemec entirely inattentive to 
the taste of what he eat, only he endeavoured to.avoid 
whatever seemed savoury. He never listened to reparts 
or to discourse about worldly matters: spoke very little; 
and never about himself, thinking himself justly deserv- 
ing to be forgotten. by the whole world, and to be made. 
no account of in every thing. He was.a-capital enemy 
to any artifice or dissimulation, which he called the bane 
and canker of christian simplicity, Nothing gave him 
so much mortification as the least: marks.of honour or 
distinetion. It was his delight to carry a wallet through 
the streets of Rome, begging from door to door, ta serve 
the poor and the hospitals, or to sweep the kitchen, and 
carry away the filth; in which actions he usually had 
before his eyes Christ humbled for us. ©n holydays he 
used to catechise the children of poor laboirers. . He 
changed his new gilt breviary for an old one, and often 
did so in his habit and other things... His whole life seem. 
ed a continued prayer, and he called holy meditation 
the short way to Christian perfection. [Me tound 1a that 
exercise the greatest spiritual delights, and retained in 
it on his knees, as if he were motionless, in a posture 
of wanderful recollection and respect, . It 1s nat possible 
to describe the sweet raptures and abundant tears wiich 
often accompanied his devotion, especially in presence 
of the blessed eucharist, and after communicating. He 
spent the three first days after communion in thanksgiv« 
ing for that inestimable favour ; and the three. follow ng 
in languishing aspirations and desires to 1eccive on tie 
Sunday his Saviour, his God, his Physiciaa, bis King, 

and -his Spoyse ; on the eve of his commumon, his mind 
was wholly taken up with the dignity and infinite im- 
portance and advantages of that great action, nor could 
he speak of any thing else. Such was the fire of his 
words, whenever he spoke on that. mystery of love, that 
it inflamed all who heard him, He made every day at 
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least four regular visits to pray before the blessed sacra- 
ment. The passion of Christ was also a most tender 
object of his devotion. Frem his infancy he-had cho- 
sen the Blessed Virgin for his special patroness and ad- 
vocate. He nad a singular devotion to the holy angels, 
especially his angel-guardian. In the beginning: of his 
hoviceship, he.was tried by an extreme spiritual dryness 
and interior desolation of soul; which served perfectly 
to purify his heart, and was succeeded by the greatest. 
* heavenly consolations. - He bore the pious death of his 
father with unshaken constancy, because he considered 
it and all other events purely in the view of the divine 
will and providence. - It happened six weeks after Aloy- 
‘sius had taken the habit. From the day on which his 
son had left him to enter the Society, the marquis had 
entirely devoted himself.to the practice of perfect vir- 
tue and penance.. . a 2 Se 
Humility and obedience were the: young navice’s fa- 
vourite virtues, and by them he gamed a perfect mas- 
tery over himself. To appear poor, little, and contemp- 


tible, was his delight, and he rejoiced to see the last and - 


worst portion in any thing fall. to-hisshare. He was ne- 
ver known guilty of the least transgression of the rule of 
silence or any other ;' and feared to‘arrive one moment 
too late at any duty. He'would not, without the leave 
of his master, speak one word even to his kinsman cardi- 
nal Roborei: nor would he ever stay with him so long 
as to fail one minute in anyrule. It happened that the 
pious and learned Jerom Platus, whilst he was his mas- 
ter of novices, thinking his perpetual application to pray= 
er and study prejudicial to his health, ordered him to 
spend in‘conversing with others after dinner, not only 
the hour allotted for all, but also the half hour longer 
which is allowed to those who dined at the second table. 
Father minister not knowing this order, punished him for 
it, and obliged him publicly to confess his fault: which 
he underwent without offering any excuse. The minis- 
ter learning afterwards how the matter was, admired 
very much his silence, but for his greater merit enjoined. 
him another penalty for not.telling him the order of his 
master. The saint bore in silence and joy the imputa- 
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tidn and chastisement of the faults of any others, bccn 
this afforded ‘him an opportunity of exercising patience, 
meekness and humility. By a habit of continual appli — 
cation of his mind to God, attention at prayer seemed 
so easy and natural to him, that he told his:superior, who 
put to him that question, that if all the involuntary dis-_ 
tractions at his devotions. during six months were joined 
together, they would not amount to: the space .of one 
Hail Mary. His health decaying, he was forbid tome. 
ditate or pray, except at regular times. This he found | 
the haydest task of his whole life; so great a struggle 
did it. cast. him. to resist the impulse witb which his heart 
was carrjed towards God. For the recovery of his health 
he: was.sent,to Naples, where he staid half.a. year, and 
then returned to Rome. In that city,. after complet- 
ing his novitiate,of two years, he made. his. religious 
vows on the 20th of November 1587, and saon after re 
ceived mihor orders. . - . 

Aloysius had. finished his logic whilst a page in the 
Spanish court, and his course. of. natural philosophy. durs 
ing his nine months stay at Milan.. After this he com- 
menced student in divinity under Gabriel Vasquez, and, 
other celebrated professors, But a family contest obliged 
him, tq interrupt his studies. His uncle Horatius Gonza- 
ga died without issue, and bequeathed by will his es. 
tate of Sulphurino to the duke of Mantua. , Ralph, the 
- sajnt’s brother, pleaded that the. donation was. invalid, 

e estate being a fief of thé empire, which inalienably 
devolves on the next heir in blood, and. he. obtained a 
rescript.of the emperor Maximilian i in his favour. Bus 
the duke refused. .to acquiesce in this sentence ; and the | 
arch-duke Ferdinand and sevéral: other princes had in | 
vain attempted to reconcile the two cousins., At.length — 
St Aloysius was sent for to be the: mediator ‘of peace. 
He bed then just finished his second year. of divinity; 
and was at the fesuits villa at Freseati- during the vaca- 
tion; when father. Robert. Bellatmin brought him. an 
order from the general to repair to Mantua about this 
affair. A discreet lay-brother was appointed to be ‘his 
companion, to wham a charge was given to take care. of 
his health, with an‘order to Aloysius to obey puuaeey 
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that particular. Most edifying were the etumples of his 
profound humility, mortification, love of poverty and 
devotion, and in¢redible the fruits of his seal both wm . 
the road, and at ‘Mantua, Castiglione, and other places 
awhere he went. Thoogh both parties were exceedingly 
exasperated, no sooner did this angel of peace apptet, 
than they were perfectly reconciied. The duke, thoagh 
before much incensed, was ‘entmely ‘disarmed by the 
‘sight and moving discourse of the saint ; he readily par. 
doned, and yielded up the estate the marquis, whe: 
as easily consented to bury in oblivion all that had | 
passed, and the two cousins made a smicere and sthict 
alliance and friendship together. Many others who were 
at yaniance, or at: law, were an the same mdaaner fade | 
friends ‘by the means of the-saint’s friendly interposing: 
No enmity seemed able to withstand the spit of meeks 
ness and charity, which his words and whole deport. — 
ment breathed. Great numbers were by him converted 
from sinful habits, and many brought to a profession of 
perfect virtue. . His brother Ralph had fallen in love 
with @ young gentlewoman, ‘much inferior to hit it 
birth, and had secretly married her before private wit- . 
nesses, but durst not publish his marriage, for fear of 
offending his uncle, Alphonsus Gonzaga, lord of Castle: 
Godfrey, whose heir he was to be. ‘The saint represent: 
ed to him, that by such a conduct, notwithstanding his 
precaution, he offended God by the scandal he gave té 
his. subjects, and others, who looked upon his behaviour 
as criminal, He moreover undertook.to satisfy his un- 
tle, mother, and other friends, and thus engaged him — 
publicly to declare his marriage, and the uncle and 
others, through the saint's mediation, took no offenct 
-at the alliance. Aloysius, having happily restored peace 
among all.his relations, and settled them in the practice — 
of true virtue, by the direction of. his superiors went td 
_ Milan onthe ‘22d of March 1 590, there to pursue hrs 
theological studies. These he accompanied with, his 
usual exercises of devotion, and all virtues, especially 
humility, to nourish and improve which in his heart, he 
embraced every kind of humiliation., He often begged 
to serve in the kitchen and refectoty, =“ it wag his de- 
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light to daw Water for the cook; wash the dishés, cover 
, the table, of sweep the skullery. Whilst he was at Mi- 
jan, ot1é day 1 his méthing prayér he was favoured 
with a revelation, that he had only a short time to live. 
And by ‘this heavenly visitation, he fouftd his tfird 
worderfully chahpéd, and mofe thah ever weaned from 
Gll transitory things. This favout he afterward disclosed 
&t Rome, iti great simplicity, to F: Vincent Brune and 
sthers, The gefteral wotld neat suffer bina to finish his 
studies: at Milan, but recalled hith to Roenie in Noverti- 
Der thé salve year, to perform there the fourth or last 
year of his theoldgical course. Thé saint chose a dark 
and vety sthall chaniber 6vér the stair-casé iti the garret; — 
with ofe Windew in the roof; nor had he in it any othér 
farnituré that'd podr bed, a woddén chair, and 4 little | 
‘stool to lady his books-upon. He appeared even in the 
schools and ebeisters quitt absorpt in God, and often at. 
tablé, of with fis compunions at récreation time aftér 
Winner; he fell into eéstasies, and appeared unable to ¢oft- 
fain the éxcessive heavenly joy with which his soul uvet- 
flowed... He frequently spoké in raprurés on the happl- 
ness of dying, the more spdedily to enjoy God. 
 Inzgo1; afi epidertlical distemper swept off reat 
‘ultitades in Rome. In this public distress the fathers _ 
of the Society erected a new hospital, in whith the geé 
neral himself, with other adsistahts, served thé sick. 
‘Aloysius obtained by earhest intreuties to Be one of this 
hambér. Hé catechised and exhorted thé poor patients, 
washed their Feet, made theit beds, changed their clothes, 
and performed, with wonderful assiduity atid tenderiess, 
the most painful ind loathsortie offices of thé hospital. 
The distemper being pestilential and contagious, several 
ef thesé fathers died martyrs of charity, arid Aloysius felk 
Sick. It was on thé 3d of March 1491, that he took to. 
his bed: at whieh time he was ovetwhelmed with ¢x-' 
cessive joy at the thought that he was called to go to hig 
God. This joy gave him aftérwards a étruple whetherit 
was fot immodérdte: But his confessor, who was the 
famous cardinal Bellarmin, comforted him, saying, 
thot it is rot an unusual grace to desire death, not ott. df 
itiipatiente, but to be sa to God. The pestiléntie? 
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. fever in seven days became so violent, that the saint re- 
ceived the Viaticum, and extreme-unction. However, 
_ he recovered ; but from the relicks of this distemper suc- 
ceeded an hectic fever, which in three months reduced 
him to an excessive weakness. He studied to add con- 
tinual-mortifications to the pains of his disease, and rose 
--in the night to pray before a crucifix, till being caught 
by the infirmarian, he was forbid doing so for the future; 
which direction he punctually obeyed. The physicians 
having ordered him, and-4nother sick brother, to takea 
‘very bitter draught, the other drank it at once with the 
ordinary helps tozqualify the bitterness of the taste : but 
Aloysius sipped it slowly, and as it were drop by drop, 
-that he might have the longer and fuller taste of ‘what 
was mortifying ; nor did he give the least sign of per- 
celying any disagreeable taste. After speaking with fa- 
ther Bellarmin on the happiness of speedily enjoying 
. God, he fell into a rapture, through excess of inward 
delights, and it continued almost the whole night, which 
seemned to him, in the morning, to have been but one 
-moment, as he told F. Bellarmin. It seems to have 
been in this ecstacy that he learned he should die on the 
octave day of Corpus-Christi, which he often -clearly 
foretold. In thanksgiving for his death being so near, 
he desired one to recite with him the Ze Deum; with 
which request the other complied. To another he cried 
out, his heart exulting with joy: ‘* My father, we go 
_Tejoicing ! we go-rejoicing !” He said every: evening the 
seven penitential psalms with another person, in. great 
_compunction. On the Octave day, he seemed better, 
and the rector had thoughts of sending him to Frescatl. 
But he repeated still that- he should die, befere next 
morning, and he received the -viaticum and extreme- 
-unction, At night he was thought to be in no imme- 
diate danger, and was-left with two brothers to watch 
by him. These about,midnight perceived on a sudden, 
by a wanness and violent sweat with which he wasseized, 
that he was falling into his agony. His most usual as- 
pirations. during his illness, were the ardent languishings 
of a soul aspiring to God, extracted from the psalms. 
After saying: “ Lord, into thy hands I commend my 
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spirit,” he frequently repeated the holy name of Jesus ; 
with which sacred .word -he expired, a little after mid- 
night, between the 20th and 21st day of June, the oc-' 
tave of Corpus-Christi that year, 1591 ;: being twenty-- 
three years, three months, and eleven days old, of 
_ Which he had lived five years and almost seven months’ 
‘in the Society. He was buried in the church of the 
Annunciation, belonging to the Jesuits of the Roman 
college. A rich chapel being afterward built in that 
church, under his name, by the marquis Scipio Lance- : 
lotti, his relicks were translated into it. St Aloysius’ 
was beatified by Gregory XV. in 1621, and canonized 
by Benedict XIII. in 1726.- Ceparius gives a history’ 
of many.miracles wrought through the’ intercession,'and’ 
by the relicks of this saint, several being cures of noble. 
men and eminent prelates, A much more ample history 
of his miracles may be read in Janning the Bollandist, 
in an Appendix-to the life of St Aloysius. : 

When we see a young prince, the darling of . his fa- 
mily and country, sacrifice nobility, sovereignty, riches’ 
and pleasures, the. more easily to’secure the treasure of: 
divine love, and of eternal happiness, how ought we to — 
‘condemn our own sloth, who live as > if heaven were to 
cost us nothing °. 7 
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ON ‘THE: SAME DAY. 


St — Archbishop of. Bourges, C. He was of 
ite royal blood of France, being. son, of the count of 
Cahors, and lord of Turenne. Making Christ his only. 
inheritance, he took the monastic habit in. 822-; and was. 
made archbishop of. Bourges in 840.. He founded: se~ 
ven monasteries, and was indefatjgable in reforming the 
manners of his flock, For the direction of his clergy, 
he compiled a book of canons under the title of Pastoral — 
Instructions, published by Baluze in his miscellanies (1). 
He died on the 21st of June 866. See Ado in martyr. 
Mabillon, Act. Bened. T. 6. P. 184. Ceillier, T. 19. 


° p. 133. e 
(1) iT. 6. Miscell. P. 155< 
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St Mgen, in Latin Mryznnus, and sometimes Mis. 
Lanius, Abbot in Britany. His eminent virtues, - his 
wonderful miracles, his monastery, and his tem, famous 
for the devotion of the pilgrims whe visit it, have ren 
dered his name most iflustriaus among the sqints of that 
- gountry. In the legend of bis life he is ‘usually called 

Gonard-Meen. He was born of a rich and noble famir. 

ly in the province of Gwent in South,Wales, and ix 
_ said to have been related by the mather to St Magloire 

and St Samson ; he was at least a disciple of the, lateer, 

whom he accompanied into Britany in France, and was 
employed by him in preaching to the people, of which 

Gpmmission he acquitted himse]f with admirable zeal 

and syecess, A certain count named Caduon, having © 

bestowed. on him lands on each side of the river Meu, 
in order to found there a monastery, and Guerech fF. 
count of Vannes, having also declared himself the pra- 
tector of this religious undertaking, to which he became 

a munificent benefactor, St Samson appointed Se Meen 

abbot abeut the year 530. This was the origin of the 

abbey of St John Baptist of Gaél, now called St Meen's 
ia the diocese. of St Malo, ahout sine leagues from 

Rennes, Such was the. reputation of the sanctity of 

this holy abbot, and of the regularity of this house, that 

when Judicael, king of Domnoné, renounced the warld 
in the twenty-second year of his age, St Meen had the 
honour of giving the monastic habit to his sovereign, 
probably about the year 616. The saint foynded anu. 
ther monastery near the Loire, not fay from Angers, 
which he peopled from that of Gaél, and which he of- 
ten visited. Great numbers were moved by: his exam 
ple and exhortations to shun the troubled ocean of the 

‘world, covered with shipwrecks, by flying out of it, 

that they might steer a more secure course, and convey 

the goods they got in their voyage safe into part. 2k 

Meen died at Gaél about the year 617. His tomb § 

frequented by crowds, and many wonderful cures ayé¢ 

there wrought, especially of the itch and scab, and other 
like cutaneous distempers, to which a. mineral well, 

“which bears the name of this saint, and in which the 

patients bathe, seems greatly to contribute. His relicks 
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in the ware of the Normans were conveyed ta the great 
abbey. of St Florent, a quarter of a league from San, 
mur; though a part remains at St Meen’s.. This ab-: 
hey of &s Meen was. converted into a seminary, and 
given to the Lazarists or priests of the mission in 1640. 
St Meen is invoked in the Engbsh litany of the seventh 
century, and in the old missal- used in England before 
. the conquest. The-calendars of the chief dioceses af 
Britany preserihe. his festival to be kept with great so- 
lemnity on the 24st af June; See pe MnBAY: Vaes de SLs 
de Rretagne, p. 140. 

St Aaron, Abbot in Britany. In the sixth seaaey 
when St Mato came into France; Aaron was abbot of a 
“monastery in an island separated from the city of Aleth 
in Armorica, by an arm ofithe sea, which the tide at 
low water left dry twice a day. This holy man gave | 
St Mala a welcome reception, such as one of ‘his cha- 
_ racter could nat fail to.meet with, wherever viitue was 
esteemed. St Aaron shared with that holy pastor the 
glory of his apastleship, and his feast is kept in that :dio~ 
cese with the solemnity of a Lesser Double on the 22d 
of June. A parish church in the diocese of St Brieuc 
bears his name. ‘The island ia which his monastery 
stood, was called from him the isle of Aaron, till in 1194, 

John, surnamed de la Grille, bishop of Aleth, translated 
’ his see from that city into the church of St Malo in 
this island, which before belonged to a monastery there. 
Aleth was deserted by its inhabitants, and the town of 
St Malo, which fills the whole island of Aaron, arose in 
its place. See Dom Morice, Hist. de Bretagne, and Lo- 
bineau, Hist. de Reet. & Vies des Saints, p. 120. © 


St Evsesius, Bishop of Samosata, Martyr. The city 
of Samosata, capital of Comagene in Syria, now called 
Sempsat, was an ancient episcopal see under the me- 
tropolitan'of Hieropolis. By an appointment of the 
divine providence, St Eusebius was placed in this see 
at q time when most of the neighbouring bishoprics were 
occupied by Arians, in 361. In the same year he was 
present in a. council at Antioch, cores a. of 
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Arians, ,whjlst the emperor Constantius was in that city. 
St Eusebius concurred strenuously to the election of St 
Meletiys, patriarch of Antioch, being well assured of his 
zeal for the orthodox faith. Such was the. opinion which 
the Arians themselves entertained of Eusebius’s virtue, 
_ that though they knew him to be an irreconcileable ene. 
my to their heresy, they placed an entire confidence in 
his probity. On this account they entrusted in his hands 
the synodal act of the election of St Meletius. A few 
days after, being provoked at the vigour with which Me. 
letius preached the faith of the Nicene council. in. his 
first discourse to his people, they sought to set him aside, 
_ and,at their instigation, Constantius sent an officer to ex- 
tort out of the hands of St Eusebius.the act of his elec- 
tion. The saint answered, he could not surrender it 
without the consent of all the. parties concerned in it. 
The officer threatened to cause his right hand to be cut 
off, if he refused to comply with the emperor’s orders, 
| The saint stretched gut not only his right, but also his 
left hand, saying, he might cut them both off: but that 
he would never concur to ap unjust action. ‘Both the 
officer and the emperor admired his heroic virtue, and 
highly commended an action which thwarted their fa- 
vourite projects. For some time St Eusebius: refused 
riot to assist at the councils and conferences of the Arians. 
in order to maintain the truth, But’finding this con-— 
duct gave scandal to some, he broke off all commerce 
with them in ecclesiastical deliberations. after the coun- 
cil of Antioch in 363, in the reign of Jovian. - In 370, 
he assisted at the election of St Basil, archbishop of Cz- 
‘sarea, and contracted a strict friendship with that great 
pillar of faith and virtue. So remarkable was the zeal» 
_ of our saint,'and so bright, the lustre of his sanctity, 
- that St Gregory Nazianzen, in a letter which he wrote 

about that time, styles him the pillar of truth, the light 
_of the world, the instrument of the favours of God on 

se people, and the support and glory of all the sc 
dox. , 

When the persecution of Valens began to rage, St 

Eusebius, not content to secure his own flock against 

the poison of heresy, made ‘several progresses throug? 
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Syria, Pheenicia, and Palestine, disguised in the dress of 
an officer, to strengthen ‘the catholics in the faith, or- 
dain priests where they were wanting, and assist the or=_ 
thodox bishops in filling vacant sees with worthy pastors. 
His veal gave every day some new ‘stroke to the Arian 
party; so that, in 374, Valens sent an order for his ba-_ | 
nishment into Thrace. The imperial messenger arrive 

at Samosata in the evening, and signified the emperor’ 7 
orders to the bishop, who begged he would keep it se=,. 
cret; saying: “ If the people should be apprised, such” 
is their zeal for the faith, that they would rise in arms-, 
against: you, -and:-your death might be laid to my 
charge.” ‘The holy bishop celebrated the night office | as. 
‘usual, and, when all were gone to rest, walked out with, 
one ‘trusty servant to the Euphrates, which runs under, 
the walls of the city, where going on board a small ves-, 
sel, he fell down the river seventy miles, to Leugma. 1 
the morning, the people were in an uproar at what a 
happened, and in an instant. the river was covered with’. 
boats tc search him out. . He was overtaken by a great : 
number at Zeugma, who conjured him not to abandon | 
them tothe wolves. He was strongly affected, but urg- | 
ing the necessity of obeying, exhorted them to confi- 
dence in God. They offered him money, slaves, clothes, - 
and all kinds of provisions; but he would accept very. 
little; and commending his dear flock to God, pursued: . 
his journey to Thrace. The Arians intruded into his’ 
chair one Eunomius, not the famous heresiarch of that! 
name, but a man of great moderation. Yet the people 
universally shunned him, the city-council and the ma~ 
gistrates above the rest ; not one of the inhabitants, rich 
or poor, young or old, of the clergy or. laity, would see 
him ; and, whether in the church, at Home, or in pub- 
lic, he saw himself left alone. Disgusted at his situa- 
tion, he withdrew, and left the people to themselves, 
The heretics substituded in his place one Lucius, a vio- 
lent man, who banished the deacon Evoltius to the de- 
sert of Oasis, beyond Egypt, a priest named Antiochus 
into a remote corner of Armenia, and others to other 
places. Yet he could not gain any over to his interest. 
The behaviour of the people was the same to him as it 
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had been to his predecessor. For ap instance of which 
it is mentioned, that as he passed one day through a 
puhlic-squate where several children were at play, their 
ball hit the hoof of his mule, and, as if it had been de- 
filed, they threw it into the fre. The Gaths plundered 
‘Thrace in 379, and to escape their swords, St Eusebius 
obtained leave to return to his church, but to erown 
his sufferings with martyrdom. He appeared ne way 
broken or daunted by his banishment, but seemed mare 
indefatigable than ever in his labours for the church.. 
When the death of Valens had put an ead: to the perse- 
cution in 378, he travelled over great part of the equa- 
try to procure cathglic bishops to be chosen where the 
sees were destitute. This he effected at Bera, Hiera-. 
polis, and Cyrus. At Dolicha, a small episcopal city in 
Gomagene, forty-one miles from Samosata, Maris was, 
by his endeavours, ordained bishop. The whole towa 
being inhabited by. obstinate Arians, St Eusebius. would 
attend him thither when he went to take possession of 
his church. An Arian woman, seeing him pass in the 
street, threw a tile from the top of her house upon his 
head ; of which wound he died a few days after, in 
379 or 380. In his last moments, in imitation of his 
divine master, he bound his friends by oath never te 
prosecute his murderer, or her aceomplices, He js ho- 
noured by the Greeks on the 22d, by the Latins on the 
2ist of June. See Theodoret, |. 4. c. 13. |. 5. C64 
St Greg. Naziqnz. ep, 28. Godeau, Eloges deg Eve. 
ques illustres, p. 178. Cellier, T. 6. p. 433. 


St Leurrepus, in French Levurror, Abbot. He 
was 3 native of the territory of Evreux, and performed — 
his studics partly in the monastery ef St Taurinus, at 
Evreux. Hearing the great sanctity of B. Sidonius, ab- 
bot near Rouén, much spoke of, he repaired to him, 
and received the monastic habit at his hands. By the 
advice of St Ansbert, archbishop of Rouén, he returns 
ed to his own country, and on a spot two Jeagues from 
Fvreux, upon the river Eure, where St Owen had for- 
merly erected a cross and a chapel, he built a monaster¥ 

in honour of the Cross, which he ealled The Cross af 
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St Owen, but it.is long since called the Cross of Se 


Leutroi. Fasting, watching, and prayer, were the can- 


stant exercises of his whole hfe, especially during forty 
years that he governed his menastery (@).. He died. 
happily after receiving the holy viaticum in 738, and 
was succeeded im the abbacy by his brather St Agofrei. 
In the incursion of the Normans in the ninth century, 
the monks fled for refuge to the abbey of St Germain. 
des~Prea at Pasis, carrying with them the relicks of St 
Owen, St Turiave, 5t Leufroi and St Agofrot: When 
they returned they left in. gratitude. for their entertain, 
ment those of St Leufrei and St Turjave, which stilb 
Fetnain in that great abbey. Sc Leuftoi is named in 
the Roman martyrology.on the 21st of June, and ho- 
noured with an office in the new Paris breviary. Seo 
his anonymous life wrote in the ninth age, with the re 
marks of Mabillon, Sa¢. 3. Ben. part. 5. p. 532. alsa 
Usuard, the life of St Owen, &c. 
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| JUNE XX. 
- Sr PAULINUS, Bisnpr of Noa, Ca 
¥rom bis owa works, St Austin, Sp Jorom, &c. eollected by 1 Abbe 
- Ee Brun Desmarettes, who died in 1731, in the and cf his edition 
of the works of this father, printed at Paris.in 1685, in 2 vols. 


8vo, and at Verona in +736. See abso Fillemont, 'F. 14. p. 1. 
Ceilkter, F. 1c. p. 543. and Remondi of the Congregation of So. 
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masco, in his 2¢ Tome Della Nolana Ecelestastioa Staria, ia which — 


he gives us the life of St Paulinus, with an excellent Italian transe 
lation of his works, especially his poems, dedicated to pope Bene; 
dict XEV. at Naples 1759, in folio. 


AL D. 431. oe 


Pontws Meroprtus Pavirnus was born at Bourdeaux 
in 353- In his pedigree, hoth hy the father and mo- 
ther’s side, was displayed a long line of illustrious sena- 
tors,. and bis own father Pontiys Paulinus was Preefec- 
tus Preetorio in Gaul, the first magistrate in the west- 


(a) This monastery of the Crass of St Leufroi was anciently calle 
ed by the old name of the village where it was built, Madric, in L- 
vin Madriacense, and is possessed by old Benedictins, 
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ern empire. But the honours and triumphs of his an. 
cestors were eclipsed by his superior virtues, which ren. 
~. dered him. the admiration of his own, and all succeed- 
ing ages, and excited, St Martin, St Sulpjicius Severus, 

-St- Ambrose, St Austin, St Jerom, St Eucherius, St Gre- 
gory of Tours, Apollinaris, Cassiodorus and others, to vie 
with each other in celebrating his heroic actions, and 
to become the pubhshers of his praises to the corners of 
the-earth. SBesides:the pre-eminence of his birth .and 
viches, he received from nature a penetrating. and ele- 
‘vated understanding, and an elegant genius, with other 
excellent accomplishments of: mind.and body, by which 
he was qualified for the highest attainments, and seem- 
ed'born for every: thing that:is. great. These.talents he 
cultivated from his infancy, by. the closest application 
to the: study ofall the:liberal arts, and he acquired the 
Hrost.extensive compass of usefyl learning.. He. had for 
master in poesy. and eloquence the famous Ausontus, the 
first man of his age in, those, sciences, whose delicacy and 
wit would have ranked-him among the greatest poets, 
if industry, evenness of style, and the purity :of the 
-Augustan age, had not been wanting in his writings.(a). 


{a) Ausonius ,having' taught rhetoric at Bourdeaux about thirty 
years, was called by Valentinian 1. to his imperial court at Triers, 
and made preceptor, to his son.Gratiap, who was then Augustus, in 
367. He was raised to the first dignities in the empire. After the 
death of Gratian in 383, Ausonius. returned to Bourdeaux, and died 
in the year. 394,.the eighty-fifth of his age, the fourth after the re- 
treat of St Paulinus. He was esteemed the first man of his age in 
polite literature, and the ablest master. St Paulinus expresses his — 
gratitude to him, for his care in his education, in strong and tender 
terms; , , 
Libs disciphinas, dignitatem, hiteras, 

Lingus; toge, fame decus, 
. Provectus, altus, inststutus debeo, | 
| Patrone, preceptor, ta we, - Carm. 10. v. 93: 

| ‘Gratia prima tibi, ubi gloria debita cedet, ve." : 
Ausonius had a great deal of wit, a natural genius for poetry, and 2 
very ready pen; but many of his compositions are very slovenly and 
unfinished pieces. Others shew what he was capable of, especially 
some of his little poems, and, in the first place, his tenth Idyllium,. 
_ which is a description of the Moselle, which is published a-part with 
jarge commentaries by Marquardus Freher. If the Latin had been 
more 


| 
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That professor, merely for his literary abilities, was ho- 
-noured by Valentinian with the dignity of Prefectus- - 
pretorio, and by Gratian, whose preceptor he was, with 
that of consul. Under sucha master, Paulinus fully an- 


__swered the hopes which his friends had conceived:of him, 


and, whilst young, harangued at the bar with great ap- 


 plause. “ Every one,” says St Jerom (1), “ admired 


the purity and elegance of his diction, the delicacy 
_and loftiness of his thoughts, the strength and sweetness 
of his style, and the liveliness of his imagination.” Such 
were the acquirements of Paulinus in his youth, whilst 


- adesire of pleasing men yet divided his heart. Prob.tx, 
‘mtegrity, and other moral virtues, were endowments .of 


his soul, still more admirable than his learning. . His me-’ 
Tit was soon distinguished by those who had the admini- 
stration of the state, and by the emperors themsélves, 
.by whom he was raised, yet young, to the first dignities, 
and declared consul before his master Ausonius; conse- 
quently before the year 379. He:took to-wife a Spa- 
nish lady of sincere piety, and one of the most accom-— 
plished of her sex:: her name was Therasia, and she 
Drought him a great estate in land.: ‘The prudence; ge- 
nerosity, affability,-and other social and religious virtues 
‘of the young statesman, attracted veneration and esteem 
wherever he: came,. and gained him many friends and 
Glients in Italy, Gaul, and Spain: in all which coyntries 
he had displayed his talents, during fifteen years, in the 
discharge of various employments and affairs, both public 
and domestic. But God was pleased to open_his eyes to 
St Hier ep. rotj roa re ttt 
more pure, and of the Augustan standard, his panegyric on Gratian, 
with thanks for the honour of the consulship which he received from 


- him in 378, would have been a finished piece. Some take him for 
an idolater ; but his Idyllium on Easter, and his. Ephemerts (or pious 


poem, for the instruction of his scholars, howto perform all the actions 
of the day with a pious prayer) invincibly prove him to have been a 


Christian. The shaiheful obscenity of somé of his:poems, shew him 


to have been a stranger to the spirit of his religion : but it: is‘hoped 
that the example and excellent letters of St Paulinus excited him to 


7 a sincere conversion to God in the end of his life. "The best edition 
_ of Ausonius’s, works is that published fot the use of the Great Dav- 


phin in 1730, by Souchay and abbe Flepry, ‘canon of Chartres, 
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see the éinptiness of all worldly pursaits, and to ihgpire | 
him with a more noble and itinocent ambition, of be. 


, coming little for the sake of the kingdom of heaven, 


- The conversation of St Ambrose at: Milan, of 8t 


_ Martin,’ whom he tad met-at Vienne, and of. 8t Del. 


ae 


phinus bishop of Bourdeaux, gave hima telish for retiré. 
‘ment, aiid strohg sehtiments of a more perfect Virtue. 


-- ‘The last mentioned holy prelate, being bishop of’ the 


native city, and: most ofdinurytesidénce of Paulinus, 
whilst he remained im the world, made good us¢ of the 
-epportanity which his situation gave -him ;‘and, being 


'.eharmed with the saint's happy: dispositions, oftén spoke 


to him on the necessity and happiness of giving himéelf 
to God without: reserve. Paulinus had madé sotie ad. 
vances in virtue; but was not yet perfect... He was ab 
ways an enemy to vanity, of the love'of human ap- 


_-plause ; than which passion nothitig can be moe uniwor- 


. thy of virtue, or more beneath a generous soul: tough 


all the heathen philosophers shamefully disgraced their 
attainments by this base weakness. Tully was not 
ashamed to boast of it, and Demosthenes was delighted 
to hear a poor old-woman whisper, This ie the great — 
Demosthenes.“ Paulinus: seemed: always raised by his 
own greatness. of. soul abave this abject passion, and 
shewed that geniuses which ate truly: great, are supe- 
rior te their own abilities. But still he found ‘how diffi- 
cult a task it is, for a man-to preserve a perfect disén- 
gagement and purity of ‘heart in:the midst of. worldly 
honours and blandishments, and to stand. his ground 
against:the incitements of the softer passions, -Whilst 
every. thing goads him on, and his senses and his own 
heart betray him, to shield his soul from the penetrating 
caresses of pleasures, must be little short of a continaed 


- miracle.. Moreover, by serious nreditation on:the vanh _ 


\ 


ties of the world, Paulinus had possessed his mind with 
@ sincere conviction that its pleasures are empty, trea- 
cherous, and fraught with deadly poison. Certain shocks 
which he felt in his fortune, through revolutions that hap 
pened in the empire, contributed to give iim a more . 
feeling sense of the instability of earthly things; and 


"that bitterness which is inseparable from worldly affairs 
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‘in high iife, helped to increase this disgust and contempt 
of the world, and to discover te him thé falsehood of 
its gilded bubbles, which dazzle the eyes of men at a 
distance. His wife, though yet young, atrd in a condii- 
tion t6 enjoy the world, was the first to excite him toa 
tontempt of whatever is hot God ; and they mutually 
encouraged oft ancthet to forsake all that they might 
more petfectly follow Ghrist. In this resolution they . 
setired first into Spgin, and passed four years iti a little 
eountry solitude, fron 390 to 304, in exercises of pe- 
fiance and devotion. There they lost their only son, ah 
infant, whom Paulinus calls a holy offspring, because he 
tad been purified by baptism. They buried him at Al- 
cala near the bodies of the martyrs Justus. and Pastor. 
The holy couple lived from that time, by mutual con- 
sent, in perpetual chastity ; and Paulinus soon after 
changed his dress, to signify to the world his resolation 
‘of forsaking it; and ke determined to renounce the se~ 
nate, his country, estate, and house, and to bury him- 
self in some monastery ot wilderness. He was very 
Tich : and Ausonius (2) grieved to see the kingdoms of 
Paulinus the father, as he calls his ‘vast ‘estates, divided 
among a handred possessors (0). The saint sold all his . 
‘estates, and distfibuted the price among the poor; as he 
id also the estate of his wife, with her consent, who 
aspired with no less fervour to christian perfection. This | 
action was much extolled by-all true servants of God (3), 
but severely condemned by the slaves of the world ; 


(2) Ep. 23.. (3) St Ambrose, ep. 3c. St Jerom, ep. 43. 34. St 
August..1. de Civit. Dei, c. 10. ep. 30. olim. 36. ep. 26. ol. 30. ep. 
27. ol. 32,&c. Uranius, § 5.‘ S. Gregor. Turon. de Glor. Conf. 
c. 1097. Sulpic. Sever. Vit. S, Martini,c, 21. & 26. Fostunatus, &c. 


(8) It appears from several letters of Paulinus, &c. that he had 

an. estate and acountry house, where he often resided, at Ebromagus 

wear the Garonne, now Burg, sccordmg to Sanson, or rather Bram 
upon the Lers, which falls into the Garonne, according te Dom D= 
Vic and Dom Vaissette, in their histery of Languedoc, T.1. note 39. 

p. 634. another estate near Bourdeaux still called Le Puy Paplin; | 

others at Alengoneés, now Langon on the Garonne, thirty leagues from 

the mouth of the river 3 other3 near Narbonne ; others about Fuadi 

ead Cecubum in Latium, &o- and doubtless in tneny other places, 


= 


. 
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who called his piety folly, hating.God in the works.of 
his servant, because contrary to theirs. The rich forsook 


him, his own slaves, his relations:and brothers, refused 
to pay him the comnjon duties of humanity and charity, 


and rose up against him, so that he became as one un- 
known to his brothers, “ and as.a stranger to the children 


. of his mother.”. God permitted this persecution to be- 


‘fal him, that by it he might be more perfectly wean- 


ed from the world, and might learn to contemn its 


frowns. If I please men, says the apostle, J should not be. 


"a servant of Christ (4). . And Christ himself assures us, 


that no man is worthy to be called his disciple, who hath 


not courage to despise human respects. Paulinus, in- 
structed in this school, rejoiced to hear men bark at him, 
and all his own friends conspire to. tear hini to. pieces, 


and to accuse his retreat of melancholy, hypocrisy, and 
every other sinister motive. . His short, ‘but golden-an- 


swet to their invectives was comprised in five words (¢}: 


“ O.happy affront, to displease you with Christ ;” as he 
‘wrote to St Aper, to comfort and encourage him under 


a like persecution of the world, because, though a. person 
who by his eloquence, learning, and dignity of. judge, 


‘held an eminent rank among the first magistrates of the 


,empire in Gaul, he preferred to these advantages the 


obscurity of a religious state, which he and his wife em- 


_ braced by mutual consent, soon after which he was pro- 


ew, 
an 


moted. to priest’s orders.. Paulinus’s old master Ausoni- 
‘us, who had always the most tender love and the great- 


‘est estéem for him, regretted extremely that he should © 
Jose a nableman whom he knew. capable of being an 


-honour to the greatest dignitjes ; and in verses and let- 
‘ters yet extant, which discover how. deeply his heart was 
rooted in a worldly spirit, reproached him in the most 
bitter terms, arraigning his action of madness and extra- 
vagance. He employed the most tender entreaties, and 


. the harshest invectives, in. hopes to overcome his’resolu- 


tion, and complains that Bilboa or Calahorra should pos- 
sess and bury the glory and pillar of the Roman senate 
(4) Gal.i. 10. 


© © beata injuria displcere cum Chrifto. St Paulie. ep. 38. ok 
29. p. 228. ed. Veron, | 7 
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and empirt (d).- ‘The saint, without. the least emotion, 
‘wrete him back, in beautiful verse, a mild and elegant 
‘answer, in which he‘testifles, that it was to him the high- 
est pleasure to meet with réproaches for serving Christ-; — 
-and that he regarded not the opinion or railleties of men, 
who pursue opposite-views, provided his actions might 
‘gain the approbation of the éternal king whom alone he 
desited to pledse (¢). Thus whilst the world despised | 
him, he justly and courageously despised it again, and - 
‘gloriously tranipied it uridér. his feet: ° His persecutors. 
and upbraiders,-séeing him regardless of the censuires of 
a world to which they were themselves enslaved, became 
‘in a short time his admirers, and: loudly extolled his 
-  -modesty and meekness xo Tess than his greatnéss of soul 
- and the parity of his intefitions. In his povetty and ob 
. ‘scurity he became ‘the admiration of thé universe, and. 
‘persons of the first rank travelled from the remotest 
| earn of the énipire to see Paulinus in his little 
‘cottage, as St. Austin and St Jerom witiiess. ’ Therasia 


confirmed him in these: good resolutioris, and was not | 


- inferior to him in Virtue. Having joined with him in 
: Selling her estate, she Was tiot dshamed to appear in mean 
; clothes, béing persuaded that an‘humble dress suits pe- 
| nitent minds, and that humility is not easily to be pre- 
served undef richattire. = = 

: St Ambroseé, St Austiri, St Jerome; and’ St Martin, 


gave the due praise to this heroic virtue of St Paulinus, 
| knowing they might safely do it to one dead to the ap- 
.  plause no less thafi to the ensuites of others. “ St’ Austin 


being then only priest, in 392, commended his generous 


SO RR A A ae ee Oe OR ne ee ee eee 


(¢d) Ergo meum patriegue decir, columenque fenatis © ° 
| Biulbihs,. aut harens feopuhs Ealagurris. babeb:i. | ee 
Hie trabeam, Pauline, ttam Lattamque cutulent ' : 
Confiiturs ? patriofgue ifite fepelibis bonores ? Ausonius,. ep, 
25. dd Paulinum, v. 56, &c. p. 36:. | | 
(@) Chriftt fub nomune probra placebunt. Carm. io: v. 186. ps 3696 
Stultus diverfa fegrentibis effe : 
Nil morot, wterne mea dum fententia Regi = + 
: Sut fapiens. Ib. v. 265.. 
_ Si placet boc, gratare-tui /pe divite anuci : 
_ oe eft, Chriflo tantum me lingue probari. ' Ths ve 28 in 
Vou, VI-  & i 
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‘resolution, calling it the glory of Jesus Christ (3). 
ig elated athe ee tesa Ge He A ae win tha Sh 

And exhorting Licentius, a young nébleman who had 
“formerly ‘been ‘his“scholar, ‘to“a contempt of the world, 

‘he’ Wrote’ this’ to him :"“ Go into Campania ;'see Pauli- 

nus: that man ‘so great ‘by his birth, by his ‘genius, and 

by his Yiches. ’ See with what generosity this servant of | 
‘Christ has stript’ himself of all to ‘possess only'God. See __ 
“how he has renounced the pride of the world to embrace | 
‘the humility of the cross. " Seé how he now employs 1A, 
the praises of God those riches of science, which, unless 
‘they aré consecratéd to him who gave themare lo t.7(8) 
‘Our saint could hot; bear applause. ' Greater by his hu. 
mility. than by all his other virtues, he sincerely desired 
'to be forgotten by men, and begged ‘his ‘friends to y¢- 
‘frain from their compliments, and not'add to the load 
of his sins by praises which were not his due. “ It suy- 
prised me,” said he, “ that any one should look upon jt 


! 


| 
as a great action for a man to ate nie ie mee Dy 
the only solid good, ‘with périshable pelf, and to sel "te 
“earth to buy heaven.” Others called him perfect in vir- 
‘tue ; but his'answer was :_** A man that is going to pass 
‘a river by swimming, is not got on the other sidé whea. 
he has but just put off his clothes., His whole’ body must, 
be in action, and‘his limbs put in motion’; ‘he ‘piust, 
exert his utmost strength, and’ make great efforts to 
‘master the current (7).” The saint had indeed, for the. 
‘sake of virtue, forsaken all that the world could give 3 
he had despised its riches, honours, ‘and seducin plea. 
sures, and had trampled upon its frowns, and all human 
‘yespects. Courted in the world by all that would. be 
thought ‘men of genius, and caressed by all that valued 
themselves upon a fine taste, he had courage to renounce 
those flattering advantages: and with honours and riches 
he had made a sacrifice also of his learning and great 
attainments only that he might consecrate himself to the 
divine service. Yet this was only the preparation to the 
conflict. Wherefore, not to losé by sloth the advantages 
(5) St Paulin. ep.31. (6) St, Aug. ep. 26. olim. 39. ad Ligent. 
(7) St Paulin. ep. 24. ‘nD. 7.peisi. See other admirable instances 
of ‘his sincere humility, ib. n- 20. ep. 32. n. 3. ep. 4. Me ge Cp 4 
mR. II, _ ; 
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which ‘he had procured to himself, hé labouréd with all. 
his’ stren th, 'to improve them to his advancement in- 

virtue. © He made it his first endéavour to subdue him- 
self; to kill the very seeds of pride, impatience, and other 
passions in his heart, and to ground himself in the most 
profound ‘humility, meeknéss, and patience. If any one 
seeiméd to admire the sacrifice he had made in renoun- 
cing’ so reat riches and honours, in the riumber of ¢cap- 
tives’ he had ransomed, of debtors whom he had freed 
fiom prison by discharging their debts, of Hospitals he had 
founded, atid' of churches he had built, he replied, that. 
the’ 6nly sacrifice which God accepted was that of the 
heatt, which he had not yet bégun to make as he ought : 
that ‘if éthérs‘had not given so much to the poor, they 
excelled in moré herdic virtues ; for the gifts of grace 
are vatious : that his sacrifice was too defective in itself, 
and ‘only éxterior, consequently of no value,.but rather 
hy pottisy. ‘These and the like sentiments he so expresses, 
as to shew how perfectly he considered ‘himself as the 
most unprofitable and unworthy of servants in the house 
of God; and’saw iiothing in himself but what was mat- 
ter of’ compunction, and a subject of the most profound 
Huniiliation.’ ‘To the pidctice of interior self-denial,-by. 
which he berit ‘his will, he added exterior miortification. 
And sq great was the poverty in which he lived, that 
he often was not able to procure a little salt to his herbs 
er bread; Which the most austere hermits usually allowed 
theniselvés: “Yet the holy chearfulness of his pious soul’ . 
was remarkable to all who had the happiness to enjoy 
his acquaintance ; and we sensibly discern it in a, con-. 
stant vein of gaiety which runs through all his writ-’. 
Paulinus would ‘not choose'a retreat at Jerusalem or 

- Rome, because he desired to live unknown to the world.. 
His love of solitude and his devotion to St Felix deter- 
mined him to prefer a lonely cottage near Nola, a small 
city in Campania, that he might serve Christ near the 
tomb of that glorious confessor, which was without the 
walls of the town. He would be the porter of his | 
church, to sweep the floor every morning, and to watch 
the night as. keeper of the porch 5; and he desired to end 

| X 2 . 
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— (f) St Paulinus in his poems testifies, that from his tender age he 
had been particularly devoted to St Felix, and ascribes tothe prayers 
of, that saint his conversion from the world, and other favours, ' Mu- 


‘ ratori most probably thinks with Chifflet, that he was substituted to. 


Valens in the consulship after his death in 378, the twenty-fifth of 


his age. Pagi thinks he was only honorary consul, but’is‘evidently 
mistaken ; for Paulinus thanks St Felix that by his patromaye; when. 
honoured with the consulate, he had put noone to death: - Muratori, 
Diss. 9. p. 816. St Paulinus, the year after his confulate, was made. 


consular of Campania, the first among the’ ‘Consular ‘provinces, the 
aa aa of which was given to thé ‘most illustrious: exdonitils. 
Paulinus entered upon this charge in 379, and in it assisted atthe feast 


~ of St Felix at Nola in 380, as he testihes ina poem he wrote 15: years. 


after (Nat. 2,) During this time hé'tesided, not at Capua, as usually, 
the governors did, but at Nola, and’he caused a road to be paved 


to St Felix’s church, an aqueduct'to be built for the use’ of the city 


and church, &c. It is clear, from his writings, that he had also been 
at Nola when a child, then dedicated his heart to God through the. 
_ patronage of St Felix,. and always retained a singular devotion to 
that saint. See Muratori, Diss. 10. p. 817. Diss. 13. p. 823. 
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ceHs,-in- which Paulinus lodged the clergymen who 
-game-to'see him, On the other side was a lodging for 
secular persons who sometimes visited him : and he had 
alittle garden. Several pious persons liyed with him, 
{whom he calls ‘a company of monks (9), and he prac- 
tised ‘with them all.the rules and austerities of a monas- 
tic-atate.... They.celebrated the divine office, were clad 
with -sackcloth, and abstained for the most part from 
wine, though Paulinus himself, om account of his infir- 
mities, drank sometimes a little diluted with a great 
quantity of water : they fasted and watched much, and 
-sheir. ordinary diet was herbs; but they never eat or 
diank so much as to satisfy hunger or, thirst. St Pauli- 
nus says, (10) that every day. he, laboured to render to - 
_St:Felix al] the honour he was able. yet he strove to 
10nt-do himself on the day of his festival: to which he 
‘added-every year a birth-day poem in his honour, as a 
‘éribute of bis voluntary service, as he styles it. We have 


_ fourteen, or, as others count them, fifteen of these birth- 


‘day poems of St. Felix, composed by St Paulinus, still 
extant (ig). =e 


Oo Jode + (9) Ep. 23.n, 8.0 (10) Ep. 28. n: 6. 

. .€g). The elevegth, twelfth and thirteenth, were imperfect even in 
‘Le Brun’s edition ; but Muratori, historian to the duke of Modena, 
has given them complete in his dxecdotes of the Ambrosian hibrary, 


- and they.ar¢ printed in the edition of St Paulinus’s works at Verona, 


with Muratori’s, Dissertations on St Paulinus. We have several o- 
ther poems, of.qur saint’s composition." The three first were written 
whilst he was yet in. the world, as appears from their subjects: the 
tenth.and eleventh were addressed to Ausonius, to justify his retreat 
from the world, to, whom he says, (Carm. 19.) that he ought rather 
to have congratulated with him, because till then he had only fed on 
the viands of death, and had po relish but for things which are a fol- 
ly before God. His poem to Jovins was written to prove'a provi- 
dence: that to Julian, on the occasion of his marriage, contains ex- 
cellent advice to mastied persons. His poems are thirty-two, which, ©” 
with fifty-one elegant epistles, make up his works, of which the most 
complete. edition are that given by, Le Brun at Paris 1685, in one. 
volume 8vo, with his life : and that in folio, printed at Verona in 
1736, corrected from a great number of MSS. enriched with the 
‘Rotes and dissertations of several authors, and with four entire poems 
of this father, published before by Muratori, and for this edition a- 
gain revised by the same hand; three being on St Felix, the fourth 
upon the follies of idolatry. St Paulints’s epistles gained him the 


- name of “ the delight of ancient Christian piety.” St Austin, (ep. 


3 a. 27+) 
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The saint testifigs that no motiye so strongly excited 
him to the greatest fervour in the divine service as the 
considerationof the jafinite goodness of God, who,though 


27.) writes, that they flaw with milk and honey, and that the faith. 
ful, in reading them, ‘até transported with! their chafrtis,’ and that it 
cannot be exptessed with what sweetness:end ardour ‘they ‘aré Ritpie. 
ed by:them. They represent: to-our view the: true pictuce of taghe- 
Jy soul, being the natural effusion of the abundance.of his heart, and 
of the fervour with which he sought God. He finds allusions to pie 
y and religious sentiments in every thing ; as, in being’ shaved, he 
meditated on-the cutting off the superflurties of si’and pabstons in 
his heart : in a coat-af camels hair, ke considetsithe: nrati ves;ofcom- 
,punction, &c. Sti Jorom (¢p. ad Papin.) extols, the art: and elp- 
quence of his -panegyrio of the emperor Theodosius, which is sow 
Jost’: but we may apply thase praises to his discourse on alnis. His 
‘poems are sprightly and fall of paiety ‘and sweetness : the thoughts 
‘are beautiful, the ‘cormparisons-noble, and well adapted :: the! poet-ne- 
ver flags ;. never suffers ‘his. -reader..to. sleep. >- His master Ausenms 
confesses, that he yields to, him the palm in. Ya. (6Px 29538 
Paulin.) and says, he knew no modern Roman who could vie with 
‘him, and that’ he is the only poet. who joins brevity with perspicuity 
‘Cepsitg.ad‘Paulin.): St Pdolinus' exprésses a ‘gtedt devotion ‘to the 
saints; he testifies that thety celicks were, used.in the consecration 
of altars and churches, (ep. 23, ad Sever. ps. 304,) the faithfp] not 
doubting that they serve. for a enya ~He mentions 
that their shrines were adorned with flowers, (poem 14.) that crowds, 
‘flocked to them, (poem 13.) being attracted by the thitacles wrought 
‘by them: for, by the intercession ‘af :the: martyrs, (poem 18:) ‘lost 
"things were found, and.the sick were cured, He spéaks.ag da gye- 
_ witness of a raging fire, which had mastered all the power of human 
industry, but was extinguished by a little chip of the ‘holy cross 
{poem 25.) He sent to Sulpicius Severuy a chip of that holy wood 
‘enchased in gold, calling it, “‘ A gteat present in 4 little atdin, a‘de- 
fence of our temporal, and a pledge of eternal life,” (ep. 32.)_, He 
made every year a journey to Kome to visit the tombs of the apos- 
tles, (ep. 45. ad Augustin. p. 270.) ‘and’ to #ésist ‘at the feast of SS. 
_ Peter and Paul, (ep. 17. ad Sevér.) ~All his poems on St. Felix are 
full of testimonies of his confidence in the merits.of that saint. He 
prays him to recommend bis petitions to God, and to be bis pretec- 
tot before the throné of his divine majesty, especially iat’ the day of 
judgment, (poem 14. p. 43.) - He declares that in the holy eucha- 
rist we eat the same flesh of Christ which was fastened to the cross. 
| Br eruee fixa caro est, qud pascor ; de‘cruce sanguts “* 
Idle fluit, vitam quo bibo, corda lavo. - E. 32. p. 204. 
He speaks often of holy images, and describes, in the church of 
St Felix at Nolg the-pictures of all the histories-of the Pentateuch 5 
also of Josue, Ruth, Toby, Judith and Esther, (poem 24. and ae 
“ee oe we “ a ee aa | ize 
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‘we éwe him so much, demands only our love to pay off 


“all debts, and to’ cancel our offences. | Poor and insol- 


vent as we are, if we love, this clears off all the score. 


_ And in this no man can allege the difficulty, because no 


aman can say he has nota heart... We are masters.af our 
love . if we give this.to the Lord, we are. quit. The 


-excess of his goodness carries him still farther, for he 
“4s pleased, that, by paying him our poor, love, we should 


be. moreover entitled, to, his greatest favours, and of qur 
creditor, should make him our debtor (11). St Pauli-_ 
mus had spent fifteen-years in his retirement, when, up- 


-on the death of Paul the bishop of Nola, about the end 
of the year 409, he was.chosen to fill the episcopal chair. 


Uranius,,a priest..of, that. church under our.saint,. who 
has given us a short relatian of his death, to which he 
was an eye-witness, testifies, that the hely prelate, in the 
‘discharge of his pastoral duties, sought to be beloved by 
all rather than feared by any. No provocations were ever 
able to move him to anger, and in his tribunal, he. al- 
ways joined mildness with severity. No one ever had 


recourse to him who did not receive from himevery kind 
of comfort of which,he stood in need. Every one, re- 
_celyed a share in his liberalities, in his counsels, or.in his 
alms:: He looked upon only those as true riches which 
Christ rath prorhised to his saints, saying, that’ the chief 
‘se bf gold and silver cortkists in affording means'to‘aséist 
the indigent, By his liberality. in relieying others, he re- 


duced bumself to the. last degree of penury (4)... Fhe 


fo} Le Oe 2 


ae ee ae, Ce gee Te Sore ee ne ‘ ‘ ah ie BO Lee 
. kit) St Paglip..ep, 23. ad Sulpic, Sever ne 46s. 47» 2 


| He says the -were the books of the ignozant, (poem 24. p.-r56.) 


‘Hie bepged-the prayers of ris friends forthe: souk of chs brother de- 
- esaseds: and: doubts not but they: will procure zhunorefreshment and, 
‘uwomfort, if he suffered any: pains.in the othe life, (Hp 35<.ad Del- 
phin, 80:36i:ad Amand, p. 924.) Nothing: can be. stronger, more 
affecting or more tender, :than-many parts of theswritings of St Pau- 
linus, where he expresses his sentiments of humility and compunc- 
tion, his gift and esteem of holy. fear, and his ardent love of God. 
Bee ep. 23. p. 146. &c. | , ‘ . 

_ (4) St Gregory the Great (Daal. 1. 3. c. 1.) recounts, that Pau- 
linus of Nola sold ‘himself to the Vandals, to redeem the son of a 
poor widow, having before employed all he could raise in the ransam 
of other captives; and that he laboured as a slave working in a gar- 
a e. 
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Goths, ‘in thet: plariddr of Italy in'415, besieged Nola, 
ard;'among-orhers, Paulinus ‘was taken prisoner.” Fn ‘this 
extremity he gaid'to'God “with confidence, “ Suffer mie 
not to be'tortated for. gokt wid: silver't for: ydu''Khow 
| where T have placed all that ‘you gave me.” * And not 
ond df those whohad ‘forsikew all for Christ was ‘tore 
mented by:the Barbarians: | This is related ‘by’ St Aus‘ 
tin (12). “Avidtdous lady ‘culled Flora, having’ batted 
ber-son Cynepius in'the church: 6f"St- Felix, consulted 
St:Paulinus*what advantage the dead ‘receive by being 
‘buried near the tombs of saints.” Paulinus put'the ques 
tion: to' St Austin, who answered it‘by: his béok,’ On the 
care for the dead, in which he shews, that pomp of fune- 
rals and the like ‘honours, are only comforts of the‘living 
friends, ‘ not ‘succours ‘of the deceased: But that 4d Das 
rial‘in a holy: pice‘ proceeds from a dévotior! Which te- 
commends the soulof the deteased to the divine hrérey, 
amd-to: the saint’s intercession.” St Paulinus lived’te te 
year:431..° Threé ddys before his death, he was ¥psited 
im his last dicknes by Symmachus and Acyndiits,’ two 
bishops, with whom he entertained himself‘on spititaal 
things, as if he had been in perfect health.- The joy of . 


‘ 


aut a fd 
: wf walt 


ee . (12) L. De Curd pro mortuis, 0.16, 4 
den, ‘till his master, discovering his merit, and that he was endued 
_with’a gift of prophecy, gave him his liberty. Some think this hap- 

pened under the Goths, who sacked Nola in our saint's time.’ 'Ceil- 

liex.says that this histery belongs to.our saint’s successvr, ‘ whdw 
name, according to some catalogues, was sieve pee et whe 
died in 442. For before that year the Vandals had made descents 
into that part of Italy.” Nor does St Austin, Uranius, or any other 
author méntion dny such thing’of our saint. Many deny that the 
saint’s immediate supeessor was called Paulings. But all-agree thet 
there was a bishcp of Nola called Paulinus the Younger, and Pauli 
-nus IT., or according to others III., who lived in 52a, as Muratert 
observes, p. 446, of whom St’ Gregory,. who wrote his Dialogues 
about the year 540, most.probably is-to be understood. The Van- 
dals. entered:-Africain: 427. Papebroke, T. 4. Junij, p..193. spend. 
de 3 Paulinis, distinguishes three Paulinus's.of Nola, and that it was 
the third, called the Younger, who sold himself to the Vandals be- 
fore the year 535. He is. mentioned in an epitaph found in the ce- 
“metery of Nola. See Ferrarius in Thesauro Eccl. Nolan. anno 1644- 

This Paulinus foretold the death. of Thrasimund, who died in 51°. 

St Gregory the Great was informed of this goog bishop's voluntary 

captivity by eye-witnesses, / es 7 - 


5 


i 
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seeing them made him forget his diptemiper., With then 
he offered the tremendous sacrifice, causing the holy 
vessels to be brought, to his’ ‘bed-side. (13) Soonafter 
the priest Posthumijan. coming in, ‘told -him that forty 
pieces. of silver were owing for clothes for the poor. The . 
saint smiling said, some, one would pay. the debe af the 
poor. “A little after asrived a priest: of Lucaniap who 
brought him. fifty. pieces of-silver, sent shim for a present 
from,.a,certain. bishop:and.a layman,: St Paulinus-gave 
thanks ta Gad, gave two-pieces to.the thearen, and: paid 
the, merchants: fer thei clothes, -He slept adittheat mght; 
‘but atyaked his clergy. to.matina, abconding to: his: cus- 
tom,.and-made them-an exhortation to ‘unanimity: end 
fervour. .. After this he lay slent-tilkehe hour: of vespets; 
when stretching eut his hands, he-said m.a loud voices: 
I bane prepared a lamp for my Christ, Psalm'xxxi. The 
lamps in the church were then hghtihg. Between ten 
and eleyen.at night; all who were in his chamber felta 
suddea trembling as by some shock. of an earthquake, 
and, that moment he gave up his soul to God. : He:was 
buried in the church he had buik in honotr of St Felix. 
His body: was afterwards removed: to Rome, and Hes in 
the’ church of St Bartholomew beyond the Tiber. 
‘The world, by persecuting St. Paulinus, served only to - 
enhance the glory ‘of his victory, and. to prepare him a 
double crown, This‘enemy is much less dangerous - HE 
it! condemns, than if it applauds us. To fear its impo: 
tent darts is to start at shadows: ‘Itself will in the end 
admire those who for the sake of virtue have dared ‘to 
despise its’ ‘frowns. To serve men for God as far as it 
I'es in our power is a noble part of charity : but to en- 
slave our conscience to the mad caprice of the world, is 
a baseness,-a pusillanimity and a wickedness, for which 
“we cannot find a name. In dther things we serve Jol, 
gaid the Hebrews to king Pharaoh, when his slaves in 
Egypt; byt we must be free to go into the wilderness to 
sacrifice to the God of Israel. In the indispensable duties 
of religion, inthe service of God, in the affair of eter. 
nity, we ate essentially free: the dignity. of our nature, 
and our allegiance to God, forbid us in this ever to be- 


(i 3) Uranius de Obitu Paulini. 
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come slaves. Here: we ‘muvt “always ‘exert ‘an. Heroic 
courage; and. boldly profess, ‘by our conduct, with all 
the saints, that we know no ‘other glory: but what is 
placed in ‘the service of God, and that we: look. ‘apon 
ignominies, suffered for the: sake of virtue,.as' ouf great- 
est gain and honour.: We are his. disciples’ who: hath 
_ told us: Lf the world bateth A yet. Saeed that. it iri tne 
firft. John XV.: 1. os : Be I, 


i. St ALBAN, ‘Proromarryn: oF" Birtane. 


ns fhe 


| From Bede, Usher's collections, 8c. his ancient life, aad the oa 
gos ceren pbarractot it in aa Coteoh, Jelius a: x. : toe 


ac 
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r Christian faith, had naitieata into ‘England 

in the times of the apostles, and had received. ‘an ‘in: 
crease by the convession of king Lucius. inthe. year 
18c. But the first persecutions seem not to. have. reach 
ed this islandp whera perhaps the Christians, in: times 
of danger, retired ta places distant from the Roman. cos 
Jonies ; ox.the mildness of their, governors, in a prae 
Vinge so remote.as to seem another world, might somer 
times.shelter them. But the rage of Dioclesian penes 
trated into these recesses, and many of both sexes, herg 
received, by unheard of torments, the crown of,. mar 
tyrdom, as Gildas and Bede testify. . The first and most 
- renowned of these. Christian heroes was St Alban, whose 
death was rendered more illustrious by many - miracles 
and other extraordinary circumstances, and whose. blaod 
was an agreeable sacrifice to Gad, a glorious testimony 
to the. honour of his name, and to his holy faith, and a 
. fruitful seed of divine blessings on this country.. .S0 
great was the glory of his triumph, that his name was 
most famous over the whole church, as,Fortunatus a% 
sures us (1). A copy of the ancient acts of his martyr- 
dom was published by bishop Usher, and the principal 
circumstances are mentioned by St Gildas, and record- 
ed by venerable Bede. (2) a 


(1) Fortun. Po&m. .’ (2) Hist. 1. 1.0. 4, - 


] 
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Alban * seems to. have been 4,Romaty name,-and this 
saint seems.to have been a persom of mote, .as- same an- 
‘cient! momiments queted by Leland, Usher, Alford, and 


Cressy, affirm. .Fle was.a native.of Verulam +, which 


was for. many -ages:one of the. strongest.and most popu- 


. dows cities in Britain, till having suffered. much by sieges 
- ynader the Saxon. conquest, itfell to.decay,.and the pre- . 


sent town of Se Alban’s rose up close by its ruins, of 
which no vestiges are now to be seen, except some broken 
foundatiqns of; walls, and chequered pavements; and 
Roman coins have been often dug up there (3). The 
river Werlame ran on the East,.and the great Roman 


" highway, called Watlingstreet lay on the West side of 


the town. Alban travelled to Rome in his youth, to im- 
prove himself in learning, and in all the polite arts, as 
appears by authorities which the judicious Leland pra- 
duces: Being returned home he settled at Verulam, and 
lived there with some dignity; for he seems to have been 
one’ of.the principal citizens of the place. -Though a 
stranger to the Christian faith, he was hospitable and com- 
passionate, and, in recompence of his charitable disposi-= 
tion, God was pleased to conduct him to the light of the 
gospel, and to discover to. him the inestimable jewel: of 
immortal life. He was yet.a pagan when the edicts of 
the emperors-against the Christians began to be pat re 
gorously in execution in Britain. A certain clergymaii, 
called by some writers Amphibalus, sought by flighe to 
escape the fury of the persecutors, and Alban afforded 
him a shelter, and kindly entertained him in his house.* 
Our saint was much edified by the holy deportment of 
this stranger, and admired his faith and piety, and in | 
particular his assiduity-in prayer, in which the faithful 
servant of God watched night and day. Alban was soon | 
engaged to listen to his wholesome admonitions and in- — 
structions, and ina short time became a Christian. And 
with such ardour did he open his heart to the divine 
grace, that he-was at once filled with the perfect spirit 


enemas a — . nanan 
(3) See the map and description of the ancient Verulamium pub- 
blished by Dr Will. Stukelie in 1720, among the prints of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. 7 
* Called in English-Saxon, A/baner. - | 
$ Verulam was called in the English-Saxon,' Watlinga Ceaster. 
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of this holy réligion ‘and ‘rejdiditig! thathe had foarid 0 


piecious a treasure, hé no longet tegarded any thitig else, 
| despising for it the Whole world; and ’life itéelf’ He had 


harboured: this apostblic min ‘sonte days, Whiean itifot. 
mation was piven’ jn to the‘gdvertier; that. the! preacher 


of the Chfistiah feligion, aftet whom the strictest enquiry 


was making, lay hid at Alban’s ‘house: “Soldiers! were 


dispatched thither to'make diligent'séhicH-after the than 
‘of God ; but he was then secretly fled. ’ Christ prothises 
that he who receives a prophet in the name 6f a' prophet, 
shall meet with the recompence of & prophets!“ This: was 


‘fulfilled’ in Alban/'who,; by entertaining a confessef! of 


‘Christ, received’ the grace of faith, and the crowfi‘of 
martyrdom. He' éxchanged clothes with his guest; that 
tthe preacher might' more-easily escdpe in that disbuisd, 
to carry the news’of salvation ‘to. others2- and hitiself 


"put onthe stranger’s long robe; caHed’ Caracalla (in). 


‘Alban; earnestly desiring: te shéd*his blood ‘for Chr, 


~ -whorr he had but just learned: to know, presented 'im- 


self boldly in this habit to the soldiers; and was by{theth 


‘bound and led to‘the judge, who happened at that‘ very 
‘time to be standing at the altar, and: offering baérifice to 
‘his idols.’ “Wher he’saw Alban; ‘he’ was highly provoked 
‘at the cheat which the saint’ Hal ‘put upon hit Wy‘sub- 
- ‘gtituting himself” for his' uest, and ‘ordering ‘hidi to be 


dragged beforé the images of 'his'pdds, ‘he said 108? As 
‘you have choser‘to concdal 4 sactilegious. persohy anda 
blasphemer, the’ punishiierit wHich he should Have-suf- 
fered; shall fall-ipon you; ‘itt ¢ase-you refuse to comply 


‘with the worship of out réligion"* “Fhe gaint answered 


‘with a noble courage, that'be would ‘ever “obey: duch 
an orders ‘The magistrate then asked’ him of what f- 


_* 3 
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(2) The Caracalla was a long’ garment liké the habit of a modern 


- monk, sometimes with; and sometimes without a hood er cowl.’ Tt 


wag Originally Gaulish ;' Antonmus Basianus, sgh of sthe emperor 
Severus, was surnamed Caracalla, becayse he introduced the. fre- 


quent use of this kind of garment at Rame,. See Ayreliys Victar, 


Ferrarius de Re Vestiaria Rom, Hoffman Lexic. Univ. © | 

_ Thomas’ Walsingham assures us, that this large woollen garment 
of St Alban was kept in the church of Ely, in a great chests. which 
was opened in the reign of Edward I], in 1314.. The upper part 
appeared yet stained with the martyr’s blogd, which looked as fresh 
as if it had been but just spilt. | | 


———— 


mily-he was. , Alban repligd: ;. “ To. what purpose .do 


ie 


you inquire of my family? ;If you.wauld know my re- 


ad ‘7 . . 


7 


re 


den conyersion of the headsman occasioned a delay 

in the execution. In the mean time, the holy confessor, © 
With the crowd, went up the -hill, which was a most 
pleasant spot covered with several sorts of flowers, about 
five hundred paces from the river. There Albani falling 
on. his knees, at his prayer a fountain sprung up, with 
the water whereof he refreshed his thirst, A new exe- 


~~ oe 
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cutionéy being. ‘foartd; he’ sttuck off’ the Head’ afi | 
martyt, buit’mifaculéusy Tost his yes, which fUH t0'the . 
‘ground at the same’ time.” . Together’ with St Albatl’ 
the soldier who Rad refuséd to tmbrue his hands in "hig 
blood, and had déclated hitnsélf 4 Christian; was‘did 
beheaded, beiiig baptized ‘irr his own blood." Thi’ sol- 
- dier is mentioned inthe Rothan’ martyroldgy!’ “Ody? 
grave calls him Héraclius.; some othets Aradlius. ‘Mun 
of the spectators Were convertéd to the faith, ard’ ci 
lowing the holy priest, who had converted St’ Albah, 
into Wales, to the number of orie’ thousand, réctived 
the sacrament of baptism at his hands, as Harpésficld’s 

emoirs relate but these converts wete all cut to pieces 
_ by the idolaters for 'theit faith: The ‘priest was brovght 
back and stoned to death at Rudburh, three miles from 
St Alban’s, a3 ‘Thomas Rudburn, who was ‘bora if that 
place, Matthew Paris, and ‘others affirm,’ ftonk” anciént 
records kept in St ATban’s abbéy. ‘Fhis' priest is Gilled 

y Geoffroy of Monmouth, ahd others, St’ Amphiba: 
lus, though bishop: Usher ¢onjectirres that Greek nari 
to have been borrowed from his garment, the Caracalla, 
Bede testifies, that St-Alban sufftred tartyfddat én'the 
22d of June, some’ sdy ii the year’ 296, but mést id 
303, when Dioclesian began his great persécution ; to 
which Constantius put a stop in Britain the year folfiw- 
_ ing. Some moderns are offended at the above mention 

miracles: but the ingenious Mr Collier writes thus con- 
ceming them: -“ As for St Alban’s miracles, beitig’ at- 
tested by authors of such credit, EF do not see why. they. 
should be questioned. That miracles were wrought in 
the church at that time of day, is-clear from the writ- 
ings of the ancients. To imagine that God should ‘ex- 
ert his omnipotence, and appear supernaturally for his 
servants, in no age since the apostles, ‘is an unreasona- 
ble fancy. For since the world was not all converted 
by the apostles, why should we not believe that. God 
should honour his servarits with the miost undisputed 
credentials? Why then should St Alban’s miracles be 
disbelieved, the occasion being great enough for so ex- 
traordinary:an interposition?” &c, These miracles, 
stopping thé river, and of the spring rising in the place 
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where, St Alban was beheaded, are, expressly, mentions 
‘ed by, Gi as, Bede, and others...., The. place. was called, 
in ‘the. Anglo-Saxon language, Hofmburst, Hurst éigni- 
fying a wood ; and this place, was,oncg overgrown with 
trees, as bishop Usher proves. : In afterstimes it,obtain- 
ed the npme of Derswold-wood,. and: was.the spot on 
which the present town of St Alban’s.is-built... In the 
time of Constantine the Great, a magnificent church of 
‘admirable workmanship was erected on the. place where 
the, martyr suffered,,and was tendered. illustrious by fre. 
quent great miracles, as, Bede testifies (4). The pagan 
Sco destroyed this edifice : but Offa, king of the 
eTeans, raised another in 793, with a great monastery, — 
on. which. he bestowed most. ample ,pasgessions (4)... Se- 
vetal popes honoured it, with. the mast singular privile- 
ges and exemptions, and. all. the lands possessed: by it 
_ were frged from the payment of the Romescot or Peter- 
‘pence, ,; Phe, church is, still standing, raving been re- 
deemed, faom destruction when the-abbey was suppressed. 
under Henry VIII... It was purchased by the towrismen 
to be their parochial church, for'the sum of four hun- 
dyed pounds. which, acgording to the present value of 
money, would be above seven umes,aymauch(¢). Our 


~ 


(4) See Analecta Henschenii de St Albano, and Papebroke, T. 4. 
uti f C4 eset yd ere Se a Lie Fg ey . oe 
€6Y Offa, tkitig ‘of Mercia, folinded the monastery of St Alban's 
in the yeas 793) '0f his reign thirty-three. : Aud, in a council held at 
Calehy th in:his dominions, ia. which were present fifteen bishaps, with 
‘several kings, governors, and noblemen, he endowed the same with 
many large estates. See Stow’s Chronicle. Inthe journey of de- 
votion which he made after this to ‘Rome, ‘he excepted the lands of 
this abbey froth paying the Petéerpence, when he engaged each femi- 
ly jn.his kingdom, which enjpyed the yearly revenge of above, thirty 
silyar pence, to pay one silver peony a-year to the. see..of Rome, 
Adrian J. being then, pope. His dominions then comprised the _ 
cotinties of Hereford, “Worcester, Glocester, Warwick, Stafford, 
Derby; Otiester, Salop, Nottingham, Northampton Oxford, Buck- 
ingham, Leicester; Bodfotd, Huntington, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, Essex, .Middlesex, and half Hertfordshire. See the MS. life 
of king Offa quoted by Spelman and. Wilkins, p. 159. : 7 
(c) The abbot of St Alban’s took the first place among the mitred , 

abbots in the parliament :' the others sat according vo the seniority of? 
their sumaions.: This precedency was granted to St Albaa by pope 
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island. for many ages had recourse to St Alban as its 
glorious protomartyr, and powerful patron with God, ~ 


eo rere ne eo a. Se enmietiivadd 


Adrian 1V. in 3154. Swut B. Albanus protomartyr est Anglerum, ta 
et Abbasksui monasterit seders primam babet tn Parljamento, which was _ 
confirmed by several kings. See Reyner, Stevéns, vol. 1. p. 170. 
and Monast.. Angl. vol. x. p.80. Dr Brown Wiltis’s hist. of mitred 
abbeys, vol. 3. p. 53. Bite i ae es Pe te 
Before the dissolution of rhonasteries in England, twenty-seven ab- 
bots, sometimes twenty-nine, and two mes almost all Benedictins, 
held baronies, end sat in parliament. The abbeys which enjoyed this 
ptivilege were, 1. St Alban’s, valued at the dissolution, decording to 
the king's books in Dugdale, at 21021. per ann. according to vutgar 
- epmputation; in Speed, at 25101, per ann. 2. Glastenbury, dedicated 
to the B. Virgin, valued at 3311]. in Dugdale 5 at 35001. in Speed. 
3. St Austin’s at Canterbury, which was returned into the Exchequer 
to be endowed, with 2413 1. per ann, the cathedral priory of Christ's. 
"’ chusch.in that city being valued at 23871. 4. Westuvinster-abbey, 
valued at. 34711. in Dugdale; at 3977 1. in Speed. Maitland, Hist. of 
London. and Westminster, p. 391. observes, that 3977 1. at the time 
of the dissolution, was a sum equal to 20,000 ]. at present! and thit 
Westminster abbey was, with this yearly income, far the richest in dll 
England. It also surpassed all the other abbeys by the surprising tres 
suse of righ piste, and precious orgaments. - 5. Moeaeg alegre 
founded by St Byrinus and Kynegilse, the first Christian king of the 
West-Sezons, dedicated to the Holy ‘Trinity, but in later ages calf 
ed St Swithin’s, was valued at 1507]. 6..3t Edmund’s-bury, Bofft 
‘by king Canutus, valued at 16591. in Dugdale; at 23361. id Speed. 
9. Ely, where the valuation of the abbey restored by St Ethelwold 
was 1084 [. that of the bishopric 21341, + 8. Abingdon, founded b 
- Cedwalla and Ina, kings of the West-Saxons, in honour of he 
Virgin, valued at 18761 . 9. Reading-abbey, built by kinp Menry I. 
valued at 29981. 10. Tharney, in Cambridgeshire, refounded’ }j 
St Echelweld, in honour: of the’ B. Virgin Mary, valued at 568). 
11. Waltham, which was.founded a noble collegiate church by eal 
Harold in.1062,.and made by Henry II. a royal abbey ef regular 
eanons of St. Austin, under the title of the Holy Cross, was valued 
at goo 1. in Dugdale; .at 10791. in Speed. 12. St Peter’s in Glov- 
 eester, founded by Wulfere aud Ethelred, kings of Mercia, valued at 
1501, made a cathedral by Henry VIII. 13. Tewksbury, valoed at 
15981. It was fonuded in 715, by Doddo, a prime nobleman of 
Mercia, who became a monk at Pershore. 14. Winchelcomb in 
Gloucestershire, valued at.759 1. It was founded by Offa and Ke- 
nulpb, kiogs of Mercia. 15. Ramsey in Huntingdonshire, founded 
‘by Ailwyne, alderman of England, and ear! of the East-Angles, m 
honour of the B, Virgin and St Bennet, rated at 17161. 16. Batd 
ney ia Lincolnshire. After being demolished by the Danes in 870, 
avho slew there three hundred monks, it was rebuilt by William the 
‘Conqueror. 13. Crowland, valued af 1087 1. in Dugdale ; “at 1217). 
band | in 
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_aridvacknowledged: meny.-great favours received, from 


God; through:hie intergeasian, , By sit Ae Grrmanys prg- 


longing to that see, then valued at the yearly income of rod ht From 
which time the bishops of Norwich ‘tem4in 


valued at ip6i1. per ann. 19. Petérburgh abbey, begun by Peada 
king. af Mercia, in 6553 *ebuil by ‘Advil chariceliér' tu king Rdper, 
who became himfelf'a monk, and died abbot of this’ house: “Phe ree 


1 2 te ° a . : sa¢ f 
ehuee gut of regard to the ashes of his inftréd quéer Catharine; and 


Hilda, in.657.° It was destroyed by the Dantsj but febuilt for minks 
after the conquest, in honopr of St Peter and St Hilda.: 29 ‘Seiby 


‘baron, though a religious man.” ‘See bishop Tanner's Notitia: Monash 
i 
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By. an act which was passed in 'the parliament in March 15.35, by 


chapels. “The churches in all the northern kingdoms, #¥ Denmark, 


Swedea,. 


bd 
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cured. a triumph without ehristian blood, and gained a 
complete victory, both over the spiritual and corporal 


ligien. _ : oe 
eThe revenues of the clergy were laid only at a fourth part of the 
tevenues of the kingdom in the twenty-seventh of Henry VIII. as 
may be seen in Compl. Hist. vol. 2. p. 185. And Mr Collier, in 
his Eccl, Hist. vol. 2. p. 108, saith the revenues of the monks ne- 
ver did exeeed a fifth part; and considering the leases they granted 
upon small rents, and easy fines, it may truly be affirmed their re- 
venues did not exceed a tenth part of the nation. Thus bishop 
Tanner, pref. p.7.  -. | eer 
’ Monasteries in England are no more: yet justice is due to an order 
of men, which was formerly an illustrious part of this nation, and 
abounded with persons eminent for birth, learning, and piety. The 


‘veil which death throws over the ashes of good and great men is sa- | 


cred ; and to cast ditt upon their shripe, is shocking to the most sa- 
vage barbarians. Yet this some have made a point of merit. Bishop 
‘Burnet says the monks were become lewd and dissolute when their 


order was suppressed among us. But Mr Henry Wharton, under 


the name of Anthony Harmer, in his Specimen of Errors in Burnet’s 
History of the Reformation, answers this slander in the following 
words, (p. 4¢.) ‘* God forbid that any professors of Christianity, 
much less the greatest pretenders to it, should. be gujlty of an 
monstrous wickedness, or that any others should believe it of them, 
without evident proof. Surely if the monks had been guilty. of any 
such thing, it could not have escaped the knowledge of their visitors, 
who searched and divulged all their faults with the utmost indpatry- 
Nor would it have been unknown tg Bale, brought up among them; 
nor omitted by him in his English votaries, wherein he hath set him- 
self to defame the monastic order, and the unmarried ¢lergy, with in- 
satiable malice.”, The same learned pratestant, divine, and historian, 
in answer to another charge of bishop Burnet, importing, that the 
monks, about the end of the eighth century, had possesged themselves 


of the greatest part of the riches of the nation, shews, (p. qo.) that 


the monks had hot then probably gajned possession of the hundredth 
part of the riehes of the nation, though they afterwards, in the 


tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, increased exceedingly in num- 


ber and possessions. ‘ But after all,” says he, ‘* they will never be 
found to have possessed above a fifth part of the nation: and consi- 
dering they were wont to lease out their lands to laymen, for easy 
‘fines, and small rents, they did not in reality possess the tenth part 0 


the riches of the nation. Then, for that other charge, that the best 


part of the soil being in such ill hands, it way the interest of the na 
tion to have it put.to better uses, it is altogether erroneous. From 
the beginning to the end, none ever improved their lands and poss¢s- 
sions to better advantages than the monks, by building, cultivation, 
and all other methods, while they kept them in their own aaa 


\ 
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enemies of this country. Of this rich shrine of St.Al- 
ban, most. munificently adorned by. Offa, by his son 
 Egfrid, and many succeeding kings and others, nothing | 
is now remaining, as Weever writes (5), -but a marble 
stone ta cover the place where the dust of the sacred 
remains lies. Over against which, on a wall, some 
verses are lately painted, says the same author, to tell 
us there was ‘formerly a shrine in that place (d) A vil- 


oe | - (4) Funeral Monuments, p. 555. = 
Of this Croyland is, to this day, a manifest instance. “* And when 
they leased them out to others, it was the interest of the nation to 
have such easy tenures continued to great numbets of persons who 
enjoyed them. To this it may be added, that they contributed to 
fhe public charges of the nation equally with the other clergy: and 
the clergy did always contribute in proportion above the laity. So 
that we cannot find to what better uses these possessions have been 
since put,” &e. | a : | ee ae 

‘Bishop Tanrer also observes, that the church lands, after the Con- 
quest, contributed to all public burdens, equally with the laity. 
Walsingham, (p. 180.) and Patrick, (in his addit. to Gunton, p. 321.) 
say, that 2 Richard II. A. D. 1379, every mitred abbot, paid as 
much ‘to the tax as an earl; and 6s. 8d. for every monk in his md- 
fastery. ln 18 Edward II.'A. D. 1289, the abbot of St Edmund*sa 
Bury paid 6661.'13s. 4d. tothe fifteenth. See Cowell's interpre. 
ter, sub woce Quinsteme. Ajso Rymer, vol. ii. p: 75. and Stevens, 
App. p. 108. Seea justification and apology for monks and monas- 
tic Orders in Manasticon Favershamenese, or a survey of the monas- 
tery of: Feversham, by Tho. Southouse, of Gray’s-inn, Lond. :634. 
' Of the Benedictin Order were ail our cathedral priories, except 
Carlisle, and most of the richest abbeys in England. Reyner, vol. i. 
_p. 217. says, that the revenues of the Benedictins were almost equal 
to those of all the other Orders. Sir Robert Atkyns says, there 
were in England, before the reformation, 45,009 churches, and 
$5,000 chapels ;.nqw only, about 10,000. Dr Bentley, under the 
name of Philoleutherus Lipsiensis, in Remarks upon a late discourse. 
of Free-thinking. says, that out, of 10,c00 parish churchés, there are 
Go0c, the yearly income of which does not exceed 501. each. On 
the present state of the church revenues,in England, see that trea- 
tise, and Dean Prideaux, on the original and right of tithes. - 
~ (d) Nought but this marble stone of Alban’s shrine is left : 

"The work of all form else hath changing time bereft. - 

Papebroke mentions another St Alban martyr, whose relicks are 
honourably preserved at.Birang near Venice. . 

Some have thought St A]ban of Mentz, who is much honoured jn 
a famous church and monastery founded in 804, which bear his name 
at Mentz, to be our English pectomartyt as appears from Sir Tho- 

2 mas 
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lage in Forez,.in France, a league and a half. from 
Rouanne, bears the name of St Alban, famous for mi- 
neral waters, abounding with nitrous salt, described by © 
Mr Spon and Piganiol, T. 2. p. g. ed. 3. an. 1754. 
oe 


From her life by Bede, B. 4. ch. 19. 29. and more at large by Tho- 
"mas, a monk of Ely, in his History of Ely ; in Wharton, Anglis 
Sacra, p. 597. and Papebroke’s Notes, p. 489. T. 4. Junij. See 
also Bradshaw’s Life of st Wereburga, ch. 18. Bentham, Hist. 
Ely, ed. 1766. a. 


A. D. 679. ) 


Sr ETHELDREDA, or EpITLRUDIS, commonly called Au, 
DRY, was third daughter of Annas or Anna, the holy 
king of the East Angles, and St Hereswyda. . She was 
‘younger sister to St Sexburga and to St Ethelburga, 
who died a virgin ard nun in France, and was eldest 
sister to St Withburga. She was born at Ermynge, a 
famous village in Suffolk, and brought up in the fear of 
Gid. In compliance with the desire of her friends she 


mas More’s book against ‘lindal; and from Ruinart’s notes on the 
history of the Vandalic persecution. But Rabanus Maurus, in his 
_ martyrology, says, he was an African bishop, who; being banished by 
Hunneric for the faith, coming to Mentz,. there fell ixito ‘the ‘hands 
of the Huns, and was by them put to death for the faith. Mabil- 
Jon, Annal. Ben. 1. 28. and Paseraaay hed T. 4. pe 68, upon this 
authority of Rabanus, take St Alban of Mentz to have been an A- 
frican: but Ruinart, the most judicious scholar of Mabillon, justi; 
"calls it-in question. ‘: Monsignor Georgi, in his ‘notes‘on Usuard’s 
martyrology, inclines to'the opmion of Ruinart. The great colle- 
giate church of Namur was founded, in honour of St Alban, by Al- 
bert I]. earl of Namur, in 1047. The abbot of St Alban’s neat 
Mentz, enriched it with precious relicks ; and it is possessed of 3 
large:portion of the cross; which was ‘sent by Henry, empetor 
Constantinople, to his brother Philip, earl of Namur, in 1205. . This 
church was made -an episcopal cathedral by Paul 1V. in 1559. St 
Alban of Mentz is honoured on the 21st of June. See Papebroke, 
. T. 4. Junij, p. 86. and Serarius, Rerum Mogunt. cum Annotationi- 
bus & Supplemento a Georgio Christiano Joannis, p: 176, 177 print 
ed at Francfort,‘in 1722. Cae rr a a, 
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married Tonbercht, prince of the southern Girvij (a): 
but they lived together in perpetual continency. Three 
yeats after her marriage, and one year after the death 
of her father, Audry lost her husband, who for her dow- 
ry settled upon her the isle of Ely ( b). The holy. vir- 
- gin and widow retired into that Solitude, and there lived . 
five years rather like an inhabitant of heaven than one 
in a mortal state. Trampling under her feet whatever 
attracts the hearts of deluded worldings, she made po- 
verty and humility her delight and her glory, and to 
sing the divine praises with the angels night and day was 
her most noble ambition and holy employ. Nortwith- 
standing her endeavours to hide herself from the world, 
her virtues pierced the veil which she studied to throw 
over them, and shone with a brightness which was re- 
doubled from the lustre which her humility reflected on 
them. Egfrid, the powerful king of Northumberland, 
hearing the fame of her-virtues, by the most earnest suit 
extorted her consent to marry him, and she was obliged 
to engage a second time in that state. The tradition of — 
the church, which by her approbation and canons ‘has 
authorized this’ conduct in many saints, is a faithful 
vouche? that’a contract of marriage, not yet consum- 
mated; deprives not either party of the liberty of pre- 
ferring the state of greater perfectioti. St Audry, upon: 
this principle, during twelve years that she reigned with 
her -husband, hved with him asif she had been his sister, 
not as his wife, and devoted her time to the exetcises of 
devotion and charity. At length having taken the ad- 
vice. of St Wilfrid, and received from his hands the re- 
ligious: veil, she withdrew to the monastery of Colding- 
ham beyond Berwick, and there lived in holy obedience 
ufider the devout abbess St Ebba, Afterwards,’ in the 
year.672, according to Thomas of Ely, she returned te 
the isle-of Ely, and:there founded a double monastery 
upon her own estate.’ The nunnery she governed her~ 
self, and was by her example : a living rule of perfection 


(¢) The Girvij inhabited the Counties of Rutland, Northampton 
and Huntington, with part of Lincolnshire, and had thei own a | 
ces, dependent on the kings of Mercia. 

(4) So called from the great quantity of eels in its waters, 
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to her sisters. She eat only once a day, except on great - 


festivals or in time of sickness ; never wore any linen 
but only woollen cloths; never returned to bed after 
matins, which were sung at midnight, but continued 
her prayers in the church till‘morning. She rejoiced in 
pains and humiliations, and in her last sickness thanked 
God for being afflicted with a painful red swelling in 
Ker neck, which she regarded as.a just chastisement for 
her vanity, when in her youth at court she wore rich 
necklaces studded with brilliants. After a lingering 
illness she breathed out her pure soul in profound sen- 
timents of compunction, on the, 23d of June, 679... She 
was buried, according to her direction, in a- wooden 
coffin. Her sister Sexburga, widow of Erconbercht, king 
of Kent, succeeded her in the government of her mo- 
nastery, and caused her body ta be taken up, put into 
a stone coflin, and translated into the church. Qn which 
occasion it was. found uncorrupt, and the same physician 
who had made a ghastly incision in her neck .a. little 
before. her death, was surprised. to. see the wound then 
perfectly healed. Bede testifies. that many miracles 
were wrought by the devout application of her relicks, 
and the linen cloths that were taken. off her coffin. 
Which is also confirmed by an old Latin hymn by him 
inserted in his history (c). | | 
This great queen and saint set so high 2 value on the 
virtue of virginity, because she was instructed in the 
schoo] of Christ how precious a jewel and how bright 
_ an ornament that: virtue is in his divine eyes, who is the 
chaste spouse and lover of true virgins, who crown thei 
chastity with a spirit of prayer, sincere humility and 
charity. These souls are without spot before the throné 
of God: they are purchased from among: men; the first 
fruits to.Gcd and the Lamb, being the inheritance pro 
perly consecrated to God : they sing a new canticle be- 
fore the- throne, which no others can sing, and.they fol. 


“(c) The monastery of Ely being destrayed by the Danes in 87¢ 
it was refounded by St Ethelwold bishop of Winchester, and king 
Edgar, for monks only, and dedicated in honour of the Blessed Vir. 

' gin and St Audry, in 970. A bishopric was erected there in 1109 


——— 
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_low:the Lamb whithersoever he goeth (1). “ Whither. | 
do you think this Lamb goeth? where no other pre- 
sumes.or is able to follow him:” cries out St Aus- 
tin (2). “ Whitherdo we think that he goeth? into 
what groves or meadows ? Where are found joys, not. 
like those of the world, false, empty and treacherous : 
nor even such as are afforded in the kingdom of God tt- 
self to those that are not virgins ; but joys distinct from 
theirs. The joys of the virgins of Christ‘are formed of 
€hrist, in Christ, through Christ and for Christ. The 
peculiar joys of the virgins of Christ are not the same as 
6f those that are not virgins: for though otlters have 
their joys, none have such.” He adds(3): “ Be soli- 
citous that you lose not this treasure, which if it be once. 
forfeited, nothing can restore. The rest of the blessed 
will see you, who are not able themselves so far to fol-~ 
dow the Lamb. They will see you, nor will they envy. 
you; but, by rejoicing for your happines, they will 
possess in you what they do not enjoy in, themselves. 
And that new song which they will not be able tO say, 
they will yet hear, and will be delighted with yout sé 
excellent a good. But you who shall both say it and 
hear it, will eau more SRappuy: ia reign more jey- 
oa, 


ON THE SAME ‘DAY. 


St Mary of Oignies. Her earente who were ‘weal. 
thy inhabitants of Nivelle in Brabant, gave her a vir- 
tuous education, and married her young to a gentleman 
' remarkable for his piety. He imitated her in her long 
devotions and watchings; and.in the extraordinary auste- 
rities which she practised. This fervent couple, by mu- 
tual agreement, devoted. themselves to serve the lepers 
in a quarter of Nivelle, called Villembroke. By this ab-~ 
ject life, they exposed themselves to the railleriesand con- 
tempt of their worldly friends: but human respects were 
no temptation te our sincere lovers of the disgrace of the 
cross, who learned by humiliations.to die more pérfectly 
to themselves ; assiduous meditation on the sufferings of 


— (3) Apoe. xiv, (2) L. de Sanct& Virgin. c. 27. T.6. Be 35 de 
—&) Ibid. cs 29. aa 2. 
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Christ was their favourite exercise;’ and was to Mary a 
source of continual tears ¢ which, as she said to cardial 
Vitry, far fromexhausting her, were:her refreshment. 
Black dry bread, with a few herbs, made up the slender 
refection, which she allowéd herself only. once. a: day. 
When she-spun or worked, she -had the psalter always. 
open’ before’ her; the more easily‘to prevent distractions, 
by frequently casting her eyes on it: for she seemed in 
all her employments never to cease praising God inher — 
heart. She made every yedr.two pilgrimages to our 
. Lady’s church at Oignies, two miles from the place. of 
her abode, and her devotion to the ‘mother of. God was. 
most tender and remarkable. The pious cardinal who 
has written her life, testifies that in her prayer. she was 
favoured with frequent raptures and extraordinary hea- 
venly visits: and. that her conversation, which was ordi- 
narily on God, inflamed and comforted exceedingly all 
- who spoke to her. I know, says the same learned and 
pious author, that many will laugh at what I relate, bot 
those who have received of God‘ the like- favours, will 
_- pelieve and understand me. A.certain person-of emi- 
tent piety, who came from a great distance:to see her, 
received such comfort, and such a flame was kindled in 
his breast by her words, that he ever after continued to 
feel the effects in his soul, and found the bitterness, 
which he suffered from his earthly pilgrimage, exceed- 
ingly alleviated. Another, who rallied his companions 
for turning out.of the way to visit the servant of God, 
and refused to go with them, being: weary of: waiting 
for them out of doors, ‘at last went in to hasten’ them 
out; but was suddenly so struck at the sight of the saint’s 
countenance, and on hearing her words full of unction 
and ardour, that' his heart was that moment entirely . 
changed ; he melted into tears, and, after staying a long 
_ time to hear her heavenly discourses; could scarce be 
drawn from her company. eae 

‘Fhe saint on several occasions shewed that she had re 
ceived from God the spirit of prophecy, and was en- 
dued with an eminent gift-of spiritual knowledge and 
‘counsel. These graces she obtained and preserved by 
her profound humility, by which she sincerely regarded 


« 
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herself as the outcast of the world, and unworthy to en- 
joy in-any,. respect the rank of other creatures, and, with 
confusion, both thought and styled herself entirely igno- 
rant in the paths of virtue. She-was most watchful ever 


cher heart, that nothing might enter it, but Jesus Christ, 
and what belonged to his love. I never heard ber let 


fall one word, says our author, that savoured of the spi- - 
rit of this world, and she seasoned almost every sentence 
she spoke, with the adorable name of Jesus. She, and 
her devout and most affectionate husband, gave all their 
worldly possessions ‘for the relief of the poor; when 


they first devoted themselves to serve the lepers at Vil- 


lembroke. A few years before her death she left. Vil- 
lembroke, where visitants from Nivelle sometimes broke 
into her solitude; and settled near the church at Oignies, 
in a house belonging toa person of eminent virtue.. She 
there sighed continually, in a holy impatience to go to 
God, and repeated almost without intermission raptur- 
ous aspirations of divine love, and wonderfui praises. of 


‘God, the Trinity in Unity, and Unity in Trinity ; 


passing from the Trinity to the sacred humanity of 
Christ, and intermixing frequent Alleluias. She ap- 


- proached most frequently the holy eucharist, in receiv- 


ing which her. countenance, through the ardour of love 
which inflamed her breast, seemed to dart forth raysof . 
light. In her last sickness she was visited by the arch- 
bishop of Toulouse, by the widow of the duke of Lou- 
vain, who was then a devout Cistercian nun, and many 


‘other persons of distinction, who were all much edified | 
by her saint-like deportment: She calmly resigned her 


soul into the hands of her Creator in 1213, being thirty- 
three, others say thirty-six.years old. Her relicks are 
placed im a silver shrine behind the altar at Oignies, 
which 1s a monastery of regular canons.in the diocese of 
Namur. See her life written by the devout cardinal 
James of Vitry, once a canon regular in that monastery, 


_ afterwards bishop of Acon in Palestine, and lastly of 


Tusculum. He died at Rome in 1244, and has left us 
a history of the East, from the time of Mahomet, and 
some other works; Her name-is inserted in the calen- 
dars of several churches in Flanders, and her relicks en- 


His father ’Zachary was a holy priest of the family O 
one of the twenty-four sacerdotal families into which the | 
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shrined in several placés: im some she‘has been hoftoured 
with an office. See Papebrcke, T. 4. Junij, p.. 63%: + - 
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S, Austin observes ( a that the ehuseh usuaily, cele- 
brates the festivals of saints on..the day of their, death, 
which js, in, the true estimate of. things, their- great 
birth-day, their birth- day to eternal life, The same fa- 
ther adds, that the Nativity of St John the Baptist is 
excepted from this rule. The. reason of. which distinc- 
tion is, because this saint was sanctified i in his mother’ s 
womb (2), so.that he was brought forth holy into the 
world: which St Bernard (3) and many eminent di- 


vines understand not only of an external sanctity, or de- 


putation to piety, but of the gift of sanctifying grace, 
by the remission of original sin, which, they doubt not 
to. have been imparted to him by the presence of our 
divine Redeemer, in the visit made by the Blessed Virgin 
to St Elizabeth. Moreover, the birth of the precursor 
of our Divine Saviour, was a mystery which brought 
great joy to the world, announcing its redemption to 


be at hand; it was in itself miraculous, and was usher- 


ed in with many prodigies, God, who had often, ‘distin- 
guished the birth of great prophets by signs and won- 


ders, was pleased i in an extraordinary manner to honour 
that of the Baptist, who, both by the dignity ) his, of- 


fice, and by the eminent degree of grace and sanctity 
to which he was raised, surpassed, according to the or- 
cle of truth itself, all the ancient patriarchs and pr hets. 

fy Abia, 


children of Aaron were divided, in order that they might 


‘all serve in the temple by turns. Elizabeth, the wife of 


this virtuous priest, was also descended of the house of 


Aaron, though probably her mother was of the tribe of 


(1) Serm, 260. . (2) Luke i, 15. 41. (3) St Bern. ep. 174.: 
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Juda, she being cousin to the Blessed Virgin. The Holy. 
Ghost assures us, that ‘Zachary and Elizabeth were both 
just, by true virtue, not by an imperfect or false piety, 
_ which: is-scrupulousin some points only the better to co- 
ver certain favourite passions ; which hypocrisy may of- 
ten obtain the deceitful suffrage of men, but can never 
be pleasing in the divine eyes. The virtue of these 
saints was sincere and perfect, “ And they walked in all 
the commandments and justifications of the Lord with- 
out blame.” So tmpenetrable are the foldings of ihe 
human heart, that we have reason to fear the disguise 
‘of some secret passions eveh ih our. best actions. But 
blessed: are they whom God commends. : 
-- Zachary lived probably at Hebron,.a sacerdotal town 
in the western part of the tribe of Juda, in the hilly 
country, about twenty miles from Jerusalem. David, 
when he appointed the service of the temple that was to 
be built, divided the priests into twenty-four courses, 
who were to officiate in the temple by turns, each a — 
week ata.time. Among these that of Abia was reck-. 
oned the eighth in the time of David (4). It was usual 
for the priests of each family or course, when it came to 
their turn, to choose by lot among themselves the men 
who were to perform the several parts of the service of 
that week. It fell to the lot of Zachary, in the turn of 
his ministration, to offer the daily morning:and evening 
sacrifice of incense, on the golden altar, in the inner 
part of the temple called the sanctum, or sanctuary ; 
which sacrifice was prescribed as an emblem of the in- 
dispensable homage, which all men are bound to pay to 
God, of their hearts, by morning and evening prayer, 
It happened that while Zachary was offering the incense 
one day for this sacrifice, and the people were praying 
without the sanctuary, he was favoured with a vision,’ 
the angel Gabriel appearing to him, standing on the 
right side of the altar of incense. ‘Zachary being struck 
with exceeding terror and amazement, the angel en-— 
couraged him, assuring him that his prayer was heard, 
‘and that in consequence thereof his wife, though she 
awas called barren, should conceive and bear him a son ; 


Mat. Xi, I Ie 
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adding, Thou shalt call bis name Fobn, and be shall be 

great before God. He-did ‘not call him great in the 
world, in honours, in riches or applaufe; these false 
titles being mere emptiness and smoke ; fraught with 
snares and secret poison. Nor did he say he would’be 
great in the deceitful. judgment, and foolish opinion of 
men, who, not knowing things as they are in themselves, 
seldom weigh them in a just balance, and often give 
them names contrary to what they ought to bear, call- 
ing darkness light, and that which is bitter, sweet. But 
he who is great before God is great indeed. The praifes 
of our saint are truly admirable, because bestowed on | 
him by the sovereign truth ; they exceed all other com- 
mendations. His matchless excellency was intimated by 
the name which was given him by heaven; for he was 
called John, which word signifies one filled with grace. 
John was chosen by God to be the herald and harbinger 
of the world’s Redeemer, the voice to proclaim to men 
the eternal Word ; the morning star to usher in the sun 
of justice, and the light of the world. It was therefore 
becoming that he should be adorned with all virtuesin 
an heroic degree. Other saints are often particularly 
distinguished by-certain characteristical privileges ; but 

. John eminently excelled in graces, and was a doctot, a 
virgin and martyr. ‘He was a prophet, and more than 
a prophet, it being his office to point out to the world 

- Him whom the ancient prophets had foretold obscurely, 
and at a distance. His spotless innocence, his unparal- 
leled penance, ‘his spirit of prayer and retirement, his 
zeal and charity, were wonderful ; but the crown of his * 


sreatness was his profound humility. ae = 

An early piety, and an innocence which was néver 
defiled by any stain of sin, is a precious grace ; and the 
 first-fruits of a heart are particularly due to God, and’a 
sacrifice most agreeable to him. Therefore the angel or- 
dered that the child should be consecrated to God from 
his very birth, for an exterior mark of his holy destina- 
tion; and for an emblem of. the necessity of leading 8 
mortified life in the. practice of virtue, this heavenly 
messenger enjoined that he should never touch wine, of 
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any other intoxicating liquor{a). The angel added, 
that he was holy, and filled with an extraordinary mea- 
sure of grace by the Holy Ghost, even from the womb 
of his mother. By this extraordinary sanctity was the 
Baptist’ prepared to take upon him the high function of 
a preacher of penance, in order to convert the degene- 
rate children of Israel from sin to godliness, to unite 
their hearts by the practice of piety to the holy patri- 
archs their ancestors, and to make them a perfect peo- 
ple to the Lord, that they might be disposed to receive 
the salvation which Christ brought them. For John was - 
-chosen to walk before him, in the like spirit and power 
with which Elias will appear to prepare men for His se- 
cond coming to judge the world. — a 
That the miracle of the Baptist’s birth might be more 
evident, Elizabeth was at that time-advanced in years, 
and according to the course of nature past child-bearing. 
God had so ordained it, that this saint might be the fruit 
of long and earnest prayer, the ordinary channel of his | 
graces. By this circumstance, parents are admonished 
with what assiduity and fervour they ought to address 
themselves to God to obtain his blessing upon their off- 
Spring. ‘Zachary was amazed at the apparition, and at 
the wonderful things he heard, and begged a sign might 
bé given him which might 4scertain to him the effect of . 
these great promises. The angel, to grant his request, 
and at the same time to shew he might have reasonably 
acquiesced in the marks given him in the vision itself, 
answered, that from that moment he ‘should continue 
dumb till such time as the child was born. On the fol- 
lowing Sabbath-day, the week of his ministration ex- 
pired, after which he returned home. Elizabeth con- | 
ceived, and, in the sixth month of her pregnancy, was 
honoured with a visit from the mother of God, 1n which, 
at the presence of the world’s Redeemer, the Baptist — 
was sanctified yet in his mother’s womb. On this oc- 


(a) Stcera, the word used in the text, according to St Chrysostom, 
T heodoret and others, means chiefly. palm-tree wine, which is little 
mferior to wine of the grape, and common in Palestine. But the 
etymology expresses any intoxicating liquor, See Synops.. Critic. 
Calmet, &c. | ~ = 
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_casion, the blessed child, yet unborn, was, by an ex- 
traordinary privilege, favoured with the use of reason.; 
was the first among men who beheld Christ, and knew 
him before he saw the light with his corporeal eyes. 
Inexpressible was the miraculous joy with which his soul 
was overwhelmed to behold him present, whom the an- 
cient prophets rejoiced so much only to foresee in spirit. 

Whence, it is added, that he leaped for joy in the 
womb (b). Elizabeth, after nine months, brought forth 
her son, who was circumcised on the eighth day. On 
‘ that occasion, the rest of the family were for having him 
_ called by his father’s name, Zachary : but the mother, 
by divine inspiration, said his name should’ be John. 

The father confirmed the same by writing, and imme- 
diately recovering the use of his speech, broke out ,into 
the divine praises in the most profound sentiments of 
love and thanksgiving, and joyfully proclaimed the infi- 
nite mercy, with which God in his most tender bdwels 
was pleased to visit his people of Israel, and the nations 
which were seated in the shades of death. 

"In the like fervent dispositions of gratitude and. praise, 
ought we to recite with the church the inspired canticle 
of this holy prophet. ‘We possess the infinite treasure of 
divine grace in frail vessels, and walk continually upon 
the brink. of precipices, and amidst rocks and dangers ;. 
therefore we are bound always to fear, and to use the 
utmost caution, lest we fall, and lose this most precious 
of all excellent gifts. To teach us with what watchful- 
_ ness and care we are bound to preserve, and earnestly 
Jabour continually to improve it by an humble and pe- 
nitential life, by assiduous prayer, by an application to 
the practice af all good works, and a scrupulous flight 
of dangerous occasions, the Baptist was inspired by the 
Holy Ghost to retire in his tender years into the wilder- 
ness. There he devoted himself to the exercises of holy 
"prayer, leading a most austere penitential life, His gar- 

ment.was of a rough camel’s hair, girt about him with 
‘a leathern girdle, and he allowed himself no other food 
than what he found in the desert, wild honey and lo. 


(6) Maldonatus in Luc 3 1, 4le 
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xcusts (c). These are a kind of large grasshoppers, 
and: are used in those countries as a course food when | 
dressed, but St John eat them raw. . Of this his-retire- 
ment ‘Origin writes (5), “ He went into the desert, 
awhere the air was. more pure, the heavens more open, 
and God more familiar, that, till the time of his preach 
ing was.come, he might employ himself in prayer in 
the.company of amgels.” And again, (6) “ He had 
neither scrip ner servant, nor so much as a poor cot- 
tage to shelter himself in. from the inclemency of the 
weather. He remained in-the desert even when. he 
began to. preach penance.” St: ferom writes (7), 
‘© Neither the tenderness nor the mches of his devout 
parents: could hold him in their plentiful house amidst 
dangers from the: world. He lived in the desert, and 
disdained to behold other things with eyes, which co- 
veted.to see Christ. . His raiment was coarse, his food 
docusts and: wild honey : all which things are conducive 
to virtue and continency.” This frightful solitude he 
chose for his dwelling, lest the purity of his heart should 
be sullied if he had entertained any commerce with 
nen ;.and his penance was most austere, because the 
path of innocence and virtue is that of the cross or of 
mortification. How loudly does his penitential youth 
condemn those ‘pretended Christians whose life is alto- 
. gether earthly, and who, instead of curbing their in- 
clinations, and keeping their senses in due subjection, 
study, by softness and pleasure, to gratify them almost in 
every thing. ‘They renounce for ever the happines 
which Christ has promised to. his followers, wha da-not 
take his word and actions for the only rule of their 
conduct. | | 


SE 
(5) Orig. Hom.11.in Luc. (6) Hom. 25.ib. (7) Ep. ad Rustic. 
(c) Wild honey is: that which is found in trees, in which bees fre. 


quently ledge their combs in Palestine and other countries, Lo. 
custs are reckoned among the clean meats, Lev. xi. 22. The an- 
cients mention them as’a common food in Africa, Persia, Syria, and 
Palestine. Modern traveliers assure us, in some countries locusts 
are brought to market in large quantities, but are eat only by the 
common people, either fried in oi], or dried in the sun, See Staple- - 
ton, Antidota Evangelica ‘in Matt. ills Canisius, 1.1. de corruptelis 
_ verbis ails Cc. q. Synopsis Critic, Corn. a Lap. and Calmet. 
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... St John, by his rerirement,.calls upon us to disengage 
our hearts from the ties.of the world, .and frequently. 
to imitate:in our closet his exercises in the,,wilderness. 
The world is like a perspective,;which can only. be seen. 
- in-the {rue point of light ata distance, By. holy retire-, 

ment, and by conversing often, with.heaven, the fasci- 
nation of :its-enchaniments -will fall.from, before qur. 
eyes, and we shall see that it has nothing which eught 
not to. be ta.a Christian heart. an pbject of, contempt, 
abhorrence or dread. It.is. made. up.of. vanity, danger, 
and,sin. .Its.goods and. enjoyments are s ort-lived and 
uncertain ; and,. in. themselves,. false: and empty. its 
_ pains real and grievous ; and its promises treachery and 
deceit. It. is now so. worn .out,..and its. cheats are.so 
clearly discovered by long experience, according to the, 
_ observation of St Austin (8), .that it ought long ago.te 
have lost its false painted charms. . Gerson campares 

(9) those who, seek for rg acy ie it, to fools, wha. 
should,, with great’ pains, seek for roses and tulips on 
nettles and briars,, which, instead, of yielding flowers,. 
can only prick.and wound their hands, ‘It is-coyered 
with a thick darkness, which intercepts. the, sight of. 
heavenly. things, it .is filled .with snares,in every. part,. 
and its vanities and.pleasures are fraught with deadly’ 
poison. We must enter it with a holy fear, must.con- 
verse in it with watchfulness,. and. continually fortify 
our. souls, against the infection of its ain by the antidotes 
of frequent meditation, prayer, and self-denial, accord. 
ing to the.excellent advice of St Francis of Sales (1@).. 
Thus shall we learn to live in the werld'so as not to be 
of it, to use it as if we used it. not, and. possess it sd, ag 
as not to be possessed or captivated by it. - oy yt 

. 33 ON THE SAME DAYS -- --- 8 8 2 
The Martyrs of Rome under Nero. Tertullian ob- 
serves, that it was the honour of the.Chyjstian religion 
that Nero, the most avowed enemy. to.all wirtue,. was - 
the first Roman emperor who declared against it a most. 
bloody war. The sanctity and purity of the manners of 
. (8) Ep. 45. ad Arment... _. (9) Serm, contr. Ayaten. 4¢) 
= ae Bee — (Ge) L, 4. Ep. 46. J. peat eae 
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the primitive Christians, ‘was a sufficient’ motive’ fo stir 

up the rage of that monster: and he took the following 
occasion to draw his sword against them. The city-of 
Rome had ‘been set on’fire, and had burned niné days, 
from the 19th to the 28th of ‘July; in’ the year'64; in 
which terrible conflagration, out of the fourteén regions 
or quartets irito wHich‘it was then divided, three were 
entirely laid’in: ashes,’ seven of them were miserably de- 
faced; dnd filled with the ruins of half-burnt buildings, 
and: “orily. four entirely escaped this disaster. During this 
horrible ‘tragedy,’ Nero came from Antiumn to Rome, 
and ‘seated ‘himself'on the top’ of a tower upon a neigh~ 
bouring” hill, inthe theatric of dress of a musician, sing- 
ing a poem which himself had composed on the burnin g 
of Troy, The people‘accused him of. being the author 
of this‘calamity, and said he caused,’ fire to be set to the 
city, ‘that he might glut his eyes with an image of the 
burifirig ¢ of Troy. ' ‘Titlémont, Crevier, and other judi- 
ciohs''critics, make no doubt but he was the author of 
this calamity. “Suetdtilus and Dion Cassius positively 
charge hit (vith it. “Tacitus indeed doubts whether the 
fire was owing to accident, or to the wickedness of the 
‘pfitice 3’ but ‘by a ‘circumstance which -he mentions, it 
appears that the-flame was at least kept.up, and spread 
for several days, by the tyrant’s ‘orders, For several 
“men hindeted all that. attempted to exsinguish the fire, 
and increased it, by throwing lighted torches among the” 
houses, ‘saying they were ordered so to.do. In which, 
had théy been private villains, they would not have been 
supported and backed, but brought to jusice. » Besides, 
when the fire had raged seven days, and destroyed every 
thing from the great Circus at the foot of mount Pala~ _ 
tine to the farther end of the Esquiliz, and had ceased 
for want of fuel, the buildings being in that place 
thrown down, it. broke out azain in Tigellinus’s gar- 
dens, which place increased suspicion, and continued 
burning two days more. Besides envying the fate of 
Priam, who saw his country laid in-ashes, Nero had an 
extravagant passion to make a new Rome, which should 
be built in a more sumptuous manner, and extended as 
far as Ostia to the sea; he wanted room in particular to 

Vou. VI. ZL 
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enlarge his own palace. Accordingly, he immediately: 
rebuilt his palace of an immense extent, and adorned . 
it all over with gold, mother of pearl, precious stones, 
and whatever the world afforded that was rich. and cu- 
rious, so.that he called it the Golden Palace. But this 
was pulled down after his death. The tyrant, seeing 
himself detested by all mankind, as the author of this 
calamity, to turn off the odium and infamy of such an 
action from. himself, and at. the same time to gratify 
his hatred of virtue, and thirst after blood, he charged 
the Christians with having set the city on fire. _ Taci- 
tus testifies, that nobody believed them guilty : yet the 
idolaters, out of, extreme aversion ‘to their religion, re- 
joiced in their punishment. db, yw . 
The Christians therefore were seized, treated as vic-, 
- tims of the hatred of all mankind, insulted even in their 
torments and death, and made te serve for spectacles of 
diversion and scorn to the people.. Some were élothed 
in the skins of wild beasts, and exposed to dogs to be 
torn to pieces: others were hung on crosses set in rows, 
and many perished by flames, being burnt in the night- 
time, that their execution might serve for fires and light, 
says Tacitus (d). This is farther Ulustrated by Seneca(1), 
i, (1) Seneca, ep. 14... 
.(d) The words of Tacitus are: ‘* Nero, in order to substitute, in 
“his own stead, victims to the public indignation, on account of the — 
fire, inflicted the most cruel torments on a sect of men already de- 
tested for their crimes, vulgarly called Christians. Some of them 
‘were atrested, and owned themselves Christians, and on their in- 
forniations a great number were taken, whom it was less easy: to con- 
‘vict of being incendaries, than of obstinately hating all mankind. 
_Their punishment was made a sport of; some were covered with 
‘skins of beasts, to make dogs devour them: others were crucified ; 
and others again, wrappéd up in cloths covered with pitch and brim- 
stone, wete burnt in the night by way of torches. These punish- 
ments were inflicted in the »mperor’s gardens as a sight, whilst he 
diverted the people with chariot races, mixing with the crowd in a 
- coachman’s dress, or seated on a carr, and holding the reins. Thence 
arose pity that was felt for a set of men, really guilty, and deserv- 
‘ing thé worst of punishments, but who, ‘on that occasion, were sa- 
crificed to the inhuman pleasure of one, and not to the good of the 
whole.” Tacitus attests their innocence, even when be loads them 
‘with reproaches. And he could only tax them in general with be- 
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juvénal (2), and his commentator, who say, that Nero | 
punished the magicians, (by which impious name they 
meant the Christians) causing them to be besrheared 
ever with wax, pitch, and other combustible matter, 
with a sharp pike put under their chin, to: make them 
hold it uptight in their tornients,' and thus to be’ burnt 
alive. ‘Tacitus adds, that ‘Nero gave his own garden$ 
to serve for a theatre to this spectacle. The Roman 
martyrology makes a general mention of all these mar- 
tyrs oft the 24th of June, styling thei the disciples of 
the apostles, and the first fruits of the innumerable 
martyrs with which Rome, 80 fruitful in that divine 
feed, peopled heaven.: These suffered in the year 64, 
before the apostles SS. Peter and Paul, who had point- 
‘ed out the way to them by theit holy instructions. 
After this commencement of the persecution, laws were 
made, and edicts published throughout the Roman emi- 
pire, which forbad the profession of the faith, under the 
most cruel torments and death, as is thentioned by Sul-: 
picius Severus, Orosius (3) and others. - No sooner had 

the imperial laws conimanded that - there should be no 
_ Christians, bit the senate, the magisttates, the people 
of Rome, all the orders of the empire, ‘and every city 
fose up against them, says Origen (4) Yet the people 
of God increased the more in number and strength, 
the more they were. oppressed, as the Jews in Egypt 
had done under Pharaoh. = So 

St Barruotomew, 3 monk of the abbey of Dunelm, 
tenowned. for: his virtue and miracles, is honoured on 
this day in the English calendars. See his life by Gal~ 
' fridus, MS, in Bibl. Reg. Lond. 5 T. VII. 3. ) 
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" (2) Juven. Satyr. 1. ve 256. 235. ' (3) Le 7. 7. 
(4) L.confr. Cels° 5 a ie 
ing enemies to mankind, becausé. they.separated themselves from 
the corruption of the world. He was agaia mistaken when he says, 
they infotmed against one another. All ‘ecclesiastical history wit- 
hess: they. were:eyver ready to confess openly the name of their hea. 
venly master, and to suffer with joy the greatest torments; rathe# 
than betray their brethren to persecutions : 
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From bis own aaa canine magne. See. Ceilli ‘er, Torq il- 
_lemont, T. 16.. Rivet, Hist. Liter. T. 2. p. 369. Also Joha 
- Antony Salinas in Opera SS. Prosperi Aquitani, & Honorati 
* Massiliensis, ridtis ithustrata. Rome. 1732. And Cacciari, Ex-_ 

-etcit. 1d oe S. Leonis M. Dissert. de Ss c. 3 Pp. sai 
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&s Paosret ‘ig surnamed of Aquitain, to distinguish him 
ftoni a bishop of Orleans, and others of the same name. 
His birth 4s ‘usually placed in the year 403. ‘His works 
‘shew, that in ‘his‘'youth he had- happily applied hiniself 
to the studies of grammar, and-all the branches both of 
_ polite and sacred learning. On account of the purity 
and: sanctity of his manners, he is called by those of his 
‘age, a Holy and venerable’ ‘man(1). Having left Aqui- 
tain “his iiative country, he: was: settled in Provence, 
and probably ‘at ‘Marseilles, when St Austin’s book on 
Correction -and' Grace,’ was’ brought thither. ‘ Certain 
priests and others of that: county had beer offénded at 
that father’s writings against the "Pela tans, pretending 
that the necessity of divine grace, which he established 
‘with’the catholie: church,’ destroyéd ‘free-will. They 
granted it to he clear, from faith atid holy: scriptures, 
that no good action; conducive to eternal life, can be 
done: without‘ a''cd-operating supérnatural succour or 
_ gracey Dut they thought it a néceéssary condition to frée- 
will in-man,: ‘that'the begining. or first’ desire of faith, 
or afiy' others upernatural virtties‘and actions (which, 
being grounded upon faith, lead‘to eternal life). should 
be the: work of frée-will, without the aid of-grace ; us- 
ing the comparison of a sick-man, who first desires a 
cure -himself, ‘by. which desire hé is moved to call in a 
physician. ‘This error was called Semipelagianism, and if 
reality gave the glory of virtue to the creature in its first 
motion of desire, contrary to the doctrine of the Apostle 
: and a Christ himself. St Austin’s book ‘on Correction 


- (i) Victor apud Bucher. i in Cyclo | Pasch. Pp 6 oa te 
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and Grace, served only to make them louder in their 
- complaints. Hilary, a holy,’ zealous, and learned lay- 
_man,-an acquaintance of:St Austin, undertook the de- 
fence of his works, and of the faith of the church, aad 
engaged St Prosper in the same cause. Our saint does _ 
not appear to have been any more than a layman ;. but 
his victué, extraordinary talents, and learning, rendered 
him a proper person to oppose: the progress of heresy. 
By the advice of Hilary he wrote to St Austin, intorm- 
ing him of the errors of those priests of Maz seilles ; 3 aid 
that holy doctor compiled two: books to confute and. in~ 
struct them; ‘the first, On the. predestinaiion .of .the 
Saints: the Second: Oa the Gift. of Perseverance. .Hj- 
lary had also wrote to. him.on the same aun IeRs | ee 
happened in 428, and 429. | 
"These two books, were sufficient to, convince the ‘Semi- 
pelagians, but did.not convert their hearts, ‘They there~ 
fore had recourse to calumny,,and accused St: Austin 
and his friends of teaching a necessitating grace which 
destroys. free.will.. One Rufinus, a friend of St Pras- 
ee , surprised at these. reports, desired to be informed by 
m of the state of the,question. -The saint answered - 
him by a letter, yet extant, in which he explaias the 
holy faith which they | defended, ‘and the errors and slan- 
ders of their enemies.. The Semipelagians declared,that 
they would stand by the decisions of the pope. Prosper 
and -Hilary, out of a motive of zeal, went. as far as 
Rome: and pope Celestine, upon their information, 
wrote a dogmatical letter to, the bishop of Marseilles, 
and: other neighbouring prelates, against those enenjies 
‘of grace, in which.he highly commends the.dectrine of — 
St Austin. This happened after the death of that holy 
dactor it. 431... The. troubles were not’ yet appeased 5 
and our saint saw himself under a necessity, of entering 
the lists with his, pen, His poem, Oz cheUngrateful, 
seems to. have appeared about the year 431. - By that 
none he.meant the Semipelagians who were ungrateful 
ta ne pie grace, thopgh they were not then cut aff 
from. the, commynion,: of. the churgh., ;This work, the 
masterpiece of our saint, is written in most elegant: 
verse, He says in it, that the see of St Peter, fixed at 
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Rome presides over the whole world, possessing by re- 
ligion what it had never subdued by arms.(a).. He mest , 
beautifully demonstrates the necessity of grace,especially | 
for divine love (4)... He has left us several other. lesser: 
works (c). ets sae | _ | 


f 


* (a) Pesiem “fubeuntes, prima recidit Hee ds a . 
Sedes Roma Petri, que piftorahs honoris | 
Facta caput mundo, quicquid non poffidet armis, 
. Religione tenet. De Ingr. pe lig. °° 
_ (8) Quo redametur emans, et amor quem conferst info ch m 4 
Na Deus in nobis preter fua dona coronat. p. 178... ). 


(c). To this excellent poem are joined his other verses,. abaay: 
3 poem entitled, The Epitaph of the Nestorian and Pelagian heresies,. 
and two epigrams against the enemies of St Austin, &c. The Semi- 
pelagians published many calumnies against him, and drew false con. ' 
sequences from his doctrine. One Vincent published about sixteen 
slanderous propositions against the same. The author might perhaps 
be Vincent the Gaulish priest, mentioned by Gennadius, who assisted 
at the council of Riez, in 439. St Prosper, refuted this double set of. 
calumnies, by two books, the one entitled, Against the Objections f 
the Gauls, the other Against the Objections of Vincent. His boo 
to two "priests of Genoa; is an explication of certain propositions of 
St Austin. " Cassian, the famous abbot of Marseilles, author of the, 
book of the,Conferences of the Fathers, in the thirteenth conference 
had advanced, that the beginning of faith is from ourselves, St 
Prosper would not name so great 2 man, but wrote a book entitled, 
Against the Collator, in which he takes to pieces twelve erroneous 
ropositioris of that author, and :shews his principles were already 
ondemned by the church, in its decrees against tlie Pelagians, He 


 €loses this work by an éxhortation.to bear the enemies of truth with 


patience and moderation, to revenge their hatred only by a return of 
sincére love and charity, to avoid disputes with those who aré inca- 
pable of hearing reason, ‘and to ptay without ceasing that He, who is 
the origin and source ‘of all things, would youchsafe to be the be- 
ginning of all our thoughts, desires, words, and actions, St Pios- 
per’s Commentary on the Psalms is imperfect in the first part, and: 
only an abridgement of that of St Austin, His book of Sentences 
consists of four hundred’ sentences drawn from St ‘Austin’s works, 
which give an excellent abstract of his doctrine on-grace. St Pros- 
per’s chronicle begins from the Creation of the world, and ends in 
455. The chronicle, which Lears the name of Tyro Prosper, i is only 
the same mangled and adulterated by some Pelagian impostor, who 
has filled it with calamnies against St Austin, The elegant poem of 
a husband to a wife, is of that age, though not: the work of our 
saint, any more than the book, On Providence, which was writ by 
some Pelagian, about the year 416. The two books, On the voca- 
fiom o tbe Grae writ cet the | Pelagians, are snot Gelaes 
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St Leo the Great, béing chosen pope in 440, invited 
St Prosper to Rome, made ‘him his secretary, and em- 
ployed him in the most important affairs of the church. 
Our saint crushed the Pelagian heresy, which began 
again to raise its head in that capital. . Photius ascribes 
its final overthrow to the zeal, learning, and unwearied 
‘endeavours of St Prosper (2)..- Marcellinus, in his chro- 
nicle, speaks of him as still living m 463. His name: 
occurs in the Roman martyrology on this day.. A 'com- 
plete edition of his works was procured at Paris by M. 
Maugeant, in folio, in 1711, with his life.translated from 
the Memoirs of Tillemont. F. John Salinas, a canon- 
regular of the Congregation of St John of Lateran, has 
published in Rome,.in 1732, a new correct. edition of 
the works of St Prosper and of St Honoratus of Mar. 
seilles, in 8vo. Dr Peter Francis Foggini having pub- 
lished at Rome in 1754, the treatisesof St Austin on 
Grace, in two small volumes (reprinted at Paris in 
1757), to complete this collection in a third volume are 
added the works of St Prosper under this title :.S¢ Pros- - 
pert Aquitani, §. Leonis M. notariide gratid Det, Opera 
omnia. Editionemvariis lectionibus, pracipué e Cod. MSS. 
Vaticanus, adornatam, curavit P. F. F. Rome, 1758, 
in 8vo. Le Maitre de Sacy has given us St Prosper’s 
- Poem on the Ungrateful, in French verse. | 
—— EE enn 
(2) Photius, Cod. 54. : 

Gelasius in 492, but, as the work of an anonymous catholic doctor ; 
though, by different writers, it has been improbably ascribed to St 
‘ Prosper, St Leo, St Ambrose, and St Hilaty. ‘ The famous letter 
to the virgin Demetriades, whom Pelagius had endeavoured to se- 
duce into his errors, is an exhortation against his artifices. It was. 
written by the author of the books, On the vocation of the Gen- 
tiles : consequently seems falsely ascribed to St Prosper. The book, 
On the Prompfes of God, was compiled by an author of the same age 
with St Prosper, whose name has. been wrongfully prefixed to it. 
It contains an exposition of several prophecies relating to Christ, 
Antichrist, &c. The three books, On the Contemplative Life, have 
been by some thought the work of our saint ; but, by the testimony of 
St Isidore of Seville, (De Script. c. 12.) &c. are proved to be the 
production of Julian Pomerius, an African monk, afterward an ab- 
bot in France, near Marseilles, towards the end of the sixth century. 
See Ceillier, T. 18. p. 451. Antelmi, Diss. Critic. de veris operis 
bus SS. Leonis M. & Prosperi, Rivet, p. 378. Caccian, &c. 
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- Without the succour of divine grace, we can do no- 
thing (3), we ¢canhot so:much as form one good thought: 
conducive to eternal life, nor take the least step towards 
God by supetatural virtue. “As the eye of the body, 
though perfectly sound, cannot see unless it be assisted 
by the light ; so neither can a maii live well but by the 
eternal light which is derived from God,” as St Austin 
gays (4). God, who desires that all men be saved, offers 
this treasure to every one, enlightening every man that 
‘cometh into this world (5), _ If we neglect to pray assi- 
duously ‘for this divine succour, if we are not ‘solicitous 
faithfully to preserve and improve this most excellent 
gift of God, we até Pelagians in conduct, ‘though we 
condemti:their erroneous principles : for we ungratefully 
despise’ the divine mercy, destroy in our souls the prin- 
ciple of out spiritual life, and ‘of. eternal glory, and — 
trample under our feet the price of Christ’s sacred blood. 
The graces which we réject, are seeds which would fruc- 
tify ta. a ‘hundred-fold ; they are talents, which, if put 
out to the banket;-would be multiplied : faithfiilly cor- 
Tespohded with, they.would make us saints: bat the 
abuse of therm will be our greatest crime, and our hea- — 
Viest condemnation:: Wo to.thee, Gorosain, &e. 


’ 
a | 


"ON THE SAME DAY, 


_St Maximus, Bishop of Turin, C. He was one. of 
the lights of the fifth century, and was indefatigable in 
_ preaching the word. of God, as Gennadius takes notice : | 
for.which function he eminently qualified himself by 
making the holy scriptures the subject of his cantinual 
study and meditation.. He assisted at the council of Mi- 
Jan in.451, and,at that of Rome under:pope Hilary, in 
465, in which latter he subscribed the first after the 
pope.. He died soon after this year.. .We havea con- 
siderable number of his homilies extant, on the principal 
festivals of the year, and on several saints, as St Ste- 
phen, St Agnes, St Laurence, St Cyprian, &e. In his 
homily on the holy martyrs Octavius, Aventius, and 
Solutor, whose relicks were kept at Turin, where they 

(3) John xv. 5. (4) S. Aug. 1. de Nat. & Grat. c. 26. T. 10, 
(5) John i, 
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had received their crowns, -he_ says, “ All the martyrs 

are to be honoured by us, but especially those whose res 

licks we possess. They assist us by their prayers; they 

-preserve.ng as to our bodies in this life, and. recejve us 
when we- depart hence.” In his two, hamiliss, On, 

Thanksgiving (1),;he earnestly, inculcates the duty of 

paying daily the homage of praise, to. our Creator, for 

which -he recommends the. Psalms ;.he strongly insists 

that no one ought ever to neglect, morning and even- 

ing prayer, or his thanksgiving before and after every 

meal ;.he exhorts all persons to make the sign of the. 

cross before every action, saying, “ that by the sign of 

Jesus Christ (devoutly used) a blessing is ensured, to, us 

in all things.” We have several other sermons, of St 

Maximus, in the new edition of St Ambrose’s works 5 
arid Mabillon (2) has published twelve others, In the 

fifth the saint declaims against the abuses of New. 

Year’s Day, reprehends the custom of.making presents 

to the rich at ee without giving. alms ta the 

poor, and condemns hypocritical formalities of frieqd- 

ship, in which the heart has‘no share. , The tenth is 
written “ Against heretics who sell the pardon of sins,” 
whose pretended priests exacted money for absolving 
penitents, instead of bidding them do penance, and 
weep for their offences. M. Muratori, in his Anec- 
dota (3); has given us several other homilies of St Ma- 
ximus from a manuscript of the Ambrosian library <a- 
bove' one thousand ‘years old, written iri Longobardic 
lettet's. “From those on St Eusebius of Vercelli ‘it ‘aps 
pears that the author was himself’! natrve of Vercelli 
(a). The name of St Maximus occurs in the Rothan 
martyrology, and several lessons from his homilies are 
inserted in the Roman breviary. ' See ‘Cave, Labbé,'de 
Script. Ecel. Cellier. a a eee 
“1 Ps 43, 4g. ° (2) Museum Italicum, Tyr pegs 

- 2 {3) Anecdot. T. iii. p.66 00 

‘ {a)' The whole collection of the sermons of St Maximus which 

are extant,:is most correctly given, with Muratari’s remarks, &c, by 
Polet, a printer at Venice, at the end of his edition of the works of 
St Leo, Anno 1748, . 
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St: Witiram of Monte-Vergine, -founder of the-reli. 


gious Congregation of that name. Having lost his fa~ 


ther and mother in his infancy, ‘he was brought up by: 
his friends in great sentiments of piety, and at fitteen 
years of age, out of an earnest desire of leading a peni- 
tential life, he left Piemont, his native country, made an 


‘austere pilgrimage to St James’s in Galicia, and after- 


wards retired into the kingdom of Naples, where he 


chose for his abode a desert mountain, and lived in per- 


petual contemplation, and the exercises of most rigo- _ 
rous penitential austerities. Finding himself discover- 
ed, and his contemplation interrupted, he changed his 
habitation, and settled in a place called Monte Vergine, 
situated between Nola and Benevento, in the same king- 
dom : but his reputation followed him, and he was 0, . 
bliged, by two neighbouring priests, to permit certain 
fervent persons to live with him, and imitate his ascetic 
practices. Thus, in 11419, was laid the foundation of 
the religious Congregation called de Monte Vergine. 
The saint died on the 2 sth of June 1142, and is men- 
tioned in the Roman martyrology. - His Congregation, 
to which he left no written: rule, was put under that of 
St Benedict by Alexander III. See his life by Felix 
Renda; Helyot, Hist. des Ord. Relig. and Papebroke, 
T. 5. Jun. p. 112. | . eo 
St Apetbert, C. He was a prince of the royal 
blood of the kings of Northumberland ; but, having 
forsaken the world to devote himself to the service of 


God, he joined St Willibrord in his apostolic labours in 


wer Germany, about the year 700. He converted 
great part of Holland and F rieseland, was chosen arch- 
deacon of Utrecht, and, having happily finished his 
course about the year 740, died at Egmond, which 
town is thought to have been so called from Eggo, lord 
of the place, and the great patron of our saint.. The 
tomb of St Adelbert at Egmond became illustrious by 


- many miracles. - Thierry, count of that country, which 


was shortly after-called Holland, founded in honour of 
St Adelbert, in that place, in the beginning of the 
tenth century, a Benedictin abbey, which was first built 
of wood, as were most churches before the tenth cen- 
tury, according to the remark of the author of Batavia 
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Sacra. The name of St. Adelbert stands in the Roman 
martyrolegy.. See Mabillon, Sec. 3. Ben. part. 1. p. 
631 « the: Bollandists on. this day: Mireus in Fastis 
Belgicis, and, above all, Batavia Sacra, printed An. 1754, 
P4400 ar 7 

St Motoc, Bishop, C. He was a Scotsman, and a 
zealous assistant of St Boniface of Ross in his apostolic 
labours, in the seventh century, of which mention is 
made on the 14th of March. . The relicks of St Moloc 
were kept with great veneration at Murlach. When 
Sweno, the Danish king, sent out of England a barba- . 
rous army under the conduct of Olas and Enet, king 
Malcolm 'II., after having been at first discomfited by 
them, overcame them in a second battle near Murlach, 
which victory he ascribed to the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin and St Moloc, which with his whole ar- 
. my he had earnestly implored. In thanksgiving he 
founded at Murlach in 1010 an abbey under their joint: 
‘invocation, together with a stately cathedral, church 
- which he'adorned with an episcopal see, though this . 
was afterward translated to Aberdeen. The Danes in 
two other engagements were entirely routed by this re- 
ligious prince, who perpetuated the memory of the for- 
mer of these victories, by building a second monastery, © 
under the patronage of the Blessed Virgin Mary in the 
town of Brechin, near which the battle was fought, and 
by raising an obelisk on the spot, still standing in a vil- 
lage.called Cuin *, from the name of a Danish general 
who wag there slain. For a memorial of his last victory 
he erected, on the place where itwas gained, a third ab- 
bey called Deer, in the county of Buchan, which soon 
after adopted the Cistercian rule, and flourished till the 
change of religion in 1550. The name of St Moloc was 
famous over all Scotland, especially in the counties of 
Argyle and Ross. A considerable portion of his relicks 
was honoured in a famous church which still bears his 
name at Lismore in Argyleshire. On him see Boétius, 
‘1. g. hist. Lesley, l. 5. and King. 


SS. Acoarp and Acrisert, MM. in the diocese 
of Paris. They were strangers who came originally - 
* Or Aberlemng. 
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from the borders of the Rhine, but were settled in the 


neighbourhoed ‘of Paris at Creteil, a village two: leagues 
from that city. ‘They. were converted to.the faith by 
the apostolic preachers Altin and Eeald,. together with 


many others. Having by common consent pulled down | 


an heathenish. temple, they. were. put to the sword with 

a irnop of holy companions, by an order of an -heathen- 
ish governor, or according to Baillet by the ‘Vandals, 
about the year goo. A church-was afterwards erected 
over the place of their burial. Their relicks .are. now 
enshrined.in. the same. ‘Their festival, is: marked in 
martyrologies on the 24th, but kept at Creteil and: in 
the whole diocese of Paris, on the 25th of June: See the 
new cl — Baillet, Le Boeuf, &c. 


ie ho JUNE XXVL. 
os - ~ 8S. JOHN AND PAUL, MM, 


Tues, v were both officers in. the: army: under Jillian 
the Apostate, and received ‘the crown of inartyrdom, 

probably in 362, under Apronianus. pretect of ‘Rome, 
a great enemy of the Christians. These saints glorified 
God by. a double victory : they despised the honours of 
the world, and triumphed over its’ ‘threats and’ totments. 
They saw many wicked men prosper in ‘their’ impiety, 

but: were not dazzled by their example. They’ corsi- 
dered that worldly: prosperity. which ‘attends impurity 
jn sin, is the most dreadful of all judgments. - And How 
false’ and short-lived was this glittering prosperity’ of 
Julian, who ina moment fell. into the pit which hehim- 

self had dug? But the martyrs, by the momentary la-’ 

bour of their confli&, purchased an immense: weight of 
never-fading glory : their torments were by their heroic 
patience, and invincible virtue and fidelity, a spectacle 


worthy of God, who. looked. down upon them from’ the 


throne of his glory, and held his arm’ stretched out to 
strengthen them, and to put of their heads. ‘immortal 


crowns in the happy moment of ‘their victory. “An old 


church in Rome, near that of SS. Peter and Paul, bore 


the name of Ss. John and Paul, as appears by. the Cas. - 


-” 
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endar.pubhshed ‘by :F. .Fronte... They have a proper 
office and. mass in the.sacramentaries of St Gelasius and ° 
St Gregory the Great ;-also in the ancient Gallician li- 
‘tturgy: - In England, the council of Oxford in 1222, 
ordered. their festival to be kept of the third class; 
that is, with an obligation of hearing mass before work. 
How. famous the names of SS. John and Paul have been 
im. the church ever since the fifth ceatuty 5 is set forth 
_ atilarge by Rondiminus{1). ete 

The saints always accounted that: they: hed: aigne’ ‘No- 
thing ‘for Christ so long: as they had’ not-resisted to 
blood,, and,: by pouring forth the last drop, completed 
their: sacrifice: _ Eyery action of our lives ought to 
spring from this fervent motive, and: consecration’ of 
ourselves:to the divine service with our whole strength 3 
we must always beay in-mind, that we owe to God by 
-imnumerable titles all that we are.: and, after all we 
can-do, are unprofitable servants, and do only what.we 
are bound to do. But how base is our sloth and i ingra- 
titude, who, in erry action, fall so miuch short of ths 
fervour and duty ! . How does the: blood of the mar 
tyrs eepsoaey our. lukewarmness ? goo ee 


pore ly 


| - _ON_ THE SAME DAY. 


St NM sskas its, Abbot. in Poitou. ...He was beat at 
Agde, and.christened by. the name of Adj jutor. » He was 
placed by his pious parents from his infancy in the mo- 
nastery, of St Severus, and. formed to piety by that ho- 
ly. abbot, who never lost sight of him, and continually 
inculeated to him, that every thing on earth is full of 
snares-and temptations, and: that, unless we live in con- 
tinual, watchfulness and circumspection, the devil ‘be- 
sieges us.so close, that it is impossible for us.not to bs 
surpyised ,by. him. The youth, by walking always in 
holy fear, was so happy as:to preserve his soul free from” 
whatever could defile it. .He fled- with great dread the 

_applayse of men,.as the bane of virtue. To-avoid this 
danger, he stole away into a distant country, but, after + 
twa years, was found, and brought back by his parents 


‘ 


a (1) De SS. Joanne. et Paul cormmque Biswica vetera monumenta, 
32 gto, Rom, 1707. See the hymns of Florus, Deacon of Lyons, | 
on SS. Joha a and Paul in Mabillon, Annal, T. i. p. 402. 
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and friends. The fear of thé esteem of men again 
forced him abroad, and going into Poitou, he changed 
his name into that of Maxentius, and put himself under 
the direction of a virtuous abbot named Agapetas., The 
brethren were struck with admiration to see one’so per- 
fectly disengaged from the earth, 'so humble, so morti- 
fied, so full of charity, and so enlightened in the paths 
of: salvation ; and they unanimously chose hith their su- 
perior. In his devotions he seemed animated with the 
spirit of David, when he composed his: psalms, and in 
his instructions, with the zeal and charity of John the 
Baptist. Austere towards himself, he shewed in all his 
actions, that he sought only that food which never pe- 
rishes. Following the example of Agapetus, he laid 
down his office as soon as it was possible for-him to-do it, 

and shut himself up in a remote cell. But the monks 
obliged him still to continue to direct them by his-coun- 

ceils. ‘Clovis, the king of the French; was then at- war 
with Alaric king of the Visigoths, who reighed in Spain, 
Languedoc, and Aquitain. - A barbarous: army was 
stopped by the saint’s presence from plundering the mo- 
nastery 5 and a soldier who attempted to strike him, 
was seized with a numbness, which continued till he was 
cured by the saint. Nature on many oceasions obeyed 
his voice, as St Gregory of Tours relates, St Maxen-. 
tius died about the year 518, and is named in the Ro- 
man martyrology. 

St Vicitrvs, B. of Trent, M. This saint succeeded 

Abundantius in the episcopal see’ of Trent in 385 
begged of St Ambrose, who was his metropolitan, eos 
for his conduct in his ‘ministry, which that holy pre- 
late gave him in a long letter, in which he exhorted 
him vigorously to oppose the practice of usury, and the 
custom of Christians intermarrying with infidels. There 
remained still many idclaters in the valleys of the dio- 
cese of Trent, who adored Saturn, and other false divi- 
nities. St Vigilius sent SS. Sisinnius, Martyrius, and 
Alexander, to preach the faith to them, and afterwards 
wrote their acts, or a narrative of their martyrdom, ina 
short letter to St Simplician, St Ampbrose’s successor, 
and im another longer to St Chrysostom. He looked 
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on their glory with a holy envy, and condemned him- 
self as a mercenary and a coward, so long as he saw his 
own crown deferred. His labours, however, were at 
length recompensed with the happiness of laying down 
his life for Christ. “The ancient calendars rank him 
among the martyrs, and Fortunatus tells us, that in 
seeking death he found life, being slain for the faith 
by.a troop of infidel peasants. ..Usuardus says, they 
murdered him by a shower of stones, and places his — 
martyrdom i in the consulship of Stilico, ‘which happened 
in 400,.0r.405. Surius confounds this saint with ano-— 
ther of the same name,. who lived one hundred years” 
later. .See Mabill. pref. Sec. 5. p. 60. Baillet, &c. 


‘St Basoren, a monk of the Order of St Columban, 
whose country ‘is not known, coming into France, was 
appointed first abbot of St Peter’s-des -Fosses, called St 
‘Maut’s;: after the felicks of that holy abbot were brought 
thithef from‘ Anjou.’ This monastery was founded by 
Blidegisil, archdeacon of Paris, in 638, in a peninsula 
‘fotmred ‘By'the river Marne, two leagues from Paris. St 
‘Babolefi:iendered it an house of saints, and by the per- 
FEE spirit of charity, piety and all virtues which reigned . 
in’ it, a true image of Paradise on earth. In conjunc- 
tian with St Fursey at Lagny, he laboured much in serv- 
. ‘img the whol¢ diocese of Paris by the authority of bishop 

“Audebert and his successor'St Landri. He founded 
many churches and hospitals in that diocese, and in his 
old age having resigned his abbacy to Ambrose, his 
“successor, died in holy retirement in the seventh centu- 
ty. The new Paris breviary honours his memory with’ 
one lesson'on the 26th of June. See Molanus in Auc- 
tario Usuardi, & in Indiculo Sanctor. Belgii. Du Chesne 
T. 1. Hist. Francor. Mabillon, Sec. 2. Bened. ’ 


Sr. ANTHELM, ‘Bishop of Bellay, C. He was for ai 
: “eminent virtue raised to the: episcopal dignity in £163, 
when his zeal and abilities were particulary distinguish 
_ed by.the great services he rendered to the church in the 
schism of the antipope Victor III. He died on the 26th 
of June 1178, and is named in the Roman martyrology. 
-See d’Andilly, Vies des SS. illustr. T. 2, Baillet, Sc. 
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The Venerable Rainoarpia;: ‘Widow..: She: was: by 
‘birth: one of the »prineipal ladies of: Auverghe and) Burs 
gundy ; but.the maxims-of ourholy faith hadfronr her 
infancy, given hera-relish-and esteem:only: for ‘other 
riches, and other ‘nobility’ than thoseof the earth: She 
took ‘110. delight mm the :pomp whieh serrounded. her, bat 
sighed after the liberty of the.samtp, as a captive sighs 
for his enlargement,iot 2 banished ‘man for :-his:own 
country. When:atly lover df-:the- heavenly ‘Jerakdlem. 
came to visit‘hey, it'#as-her great’ comfort to converse 
with such-a-one onthe happirress‘of ‘the life::to’ come. 
She'often’ prostatéd-Hevelf on the: grotnd before: rhe 
servants ‘of God;: and,. bathing: their:feet-with:her tears, 

earnestly begged their prayers,and damented with bitter 
‘sighs, that she was notable toidovall: thy: good she'de- 
sited... She. was: married to Maurice, a. nobleman of 
suitable birth and fortune, and 2 person also of eminent 
piety. In her choice of this state; -she -consulted only 
motives of religion, and by eatnést prayer, endeavoured 
to draw down the divine: blessing oport her undertaking, 
being sensible that-a happy marriage-is the great séurce 
of happiness in life, and a powerful -halp'to: virtue 3 but 
that any poison in this: fountain communicates: itself 
very far, infects with ‘bitterness-all the pleasures of life, 
and endangers all: moral-and christian duties): With the 
_ obligations of a: married-life, shé joined the-exercises of 
the most perfect christian piety. Sle contmued hey for- 
mer practices of'devotion, for which she always” found 
- time enough, bechuse, though she gave all possible * atu 
- tention to her: family affairs and duties: ‘yet’ she was ‘more 
-covetous of her time than the most‘avaricious ridtt ‘is of 
his:money ; and she-took all precautions not to loge ter 
precious moments in idle conversation or superfluots 
amusements.- The education of ‘her children w#s'one 
of her most weighty concerns. “She never’ ceased tnost 
-earnestly to recommend them to God. “From their eatty 
infancy she used every method to prevent the first'shllies 
_ of dangerous passions, and taught them meekniéss, ‘hu. 
mility and patience ; so that virtue seemed. in'them al. 
most to spring from nature itself: “To inure them toa 
life of temperance, orcaucn and penance, she took 
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ware to traih thém: up in habits and. maxims of severe 
sobsiety and abstemiousness! | Good exampie is like. an 
inheritance eutailed ‘bya. parent:on:a son, and alznost 
an infallible means of conveying: the virtues of one to 
the. other.: I£ parents'are virtuous; children will easily, 
and, a8 it. Were, natutally take the dame cast, unlegs-dis- 
sipation and bad company abroad. adulterate or. efface 
the ideds of the: good they. see at home... .. 
_ +: WaeniRaingarda seemed to have fully. discharged her- 
‘self of this -her-duty towards her family, she. began-ear- 
nestly to: desire an opportunity of-living to God alone. 
A conférence she had with B. Robert. of Arbrissel, gave 
her a strong inclination to consecrate herselftothe divine 
service, ia the monastery. of F onteyrault. Her husband: 
Mautice joyfully cameinto her proposal, and determined, 
to enter among the religious men: of the: same Order. 
But before be could execute this design, he fell sick, and 
waa takea out ofthe world. ,After his funeral was over, 
and she had put her affairs.in order, she retired to the 
Benedictin monastery of Marsigny, which, after the 
death of: B. -Robest, she: preferred to Fontevrault. A 
gallant train.of ‘gentlemen attended her to.the gate of 
the monastery, endeavouring, by entreaties and tears, to 
draw her from her resolution. But she took her leave 
of thenmy, saying, with.a:sterm cauntenance :.“ Do you 
return jnto.the world: for my part 1 goto God.” _Dut- 
ing the; remainder of her life, she éxténusted her, body 
by labour, and consecrated her heart by compunction, 
and her eyes to tears. She served every. one with as 
much affection, as if every oun. had been Her own 
daughter. No employaient, not even that of Cellerer; 
seemed ever to interrupt the Constant, atténtidn of her 
soul to God. .’ Thus she lived many years. In het last 
sickness, after having received the extréme-tinction ig 
viaticum, she made this prayer: “ Lord Jesus Christ, 
very.well know:where this my body will be lodged. It 
will find an abode in, the earth. ‘But what retreat wilt 
thou this night. afford my soul? Who will receive or 
comfort it? No one can do it but thyself, my Saviour ! 
Tato thy hands I commend. this thy. creature... Lama 
most ungratefyl sinner: but FE now ask of theetitat mercy 
Vou. VI. & @. : 


which I have elways implored, and to thee recommend 
my soul,and-body.”. After. being Jaid -on: ashes, she 
expired. with great tranquillity, June‘a4, and was‘inter- — 
red:on the 26th; in 1135....It does not appear that she 
has-been publicly honoured among the saints: or :that 
any -jundical process bas: been commenced for that pur- 
pose. : Yet she is:reputed a saint by the sacred biagra- 
phers of Auvergne, and of the Order of Cluni, and se- 
veral others, :as.Branche Dr sanctss Alvernia; 1. 3. ps 
794; : Arthur de Moutier in Gyneceo Sacre, &c.. Her 
life is elegantly written by her son. Peter Maurice, sur- 
mamed the Meneradle, abbot of Gluni: (a); and js the 
masterpiece of. his excellent works,. ].2.:ep.z7. See 
the notes.on the same in the library of Cluni. ».D’An- 
dilly has.-given her life among those of the most-sllus- 
' trious' saints and solitaries, T.r.&c. =. oii os? 
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Loapistas the First, called by the Hun garians t Talos 
and, in old French Lansetor, was son of Belg, king 
of Hungary, and born in rogr. | By the pertinacious 
importunity of the people, he was compelled, much 
against his own inclination, to ascend the throne. in 
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(a) Her son, Peter Maurice, became first a. monk, and afterwarde- 
ninth abbot of Cluni, and, by the sanctity of his life, obtained the 
surname of Peter the Veneratle. ‘He engaged Peter Abailard to re- 
tract his értors, and in a spirit of penarice, tn-his old age, to take’ the 
monastic habit at Cluni. Peter was. much employed by popes in 
many important affairs of the church, end died in 1156), He left 
six books of letters, several sermons, hymns, .and other piaqus tracts. 
His life, written by a disc:ple named Rodulph, is published by Dom 
Martenne, Seriptoram Veterum Amplisstma Collectio, T.6. po 1184. 
and some of this holy abbot’s sermons, Thesaur Anecdot. Fi g. col. 
2419, 1420, and 1438. See also Bibl. Cluniac..p. £231. and Bibk 
Patr. ed. Lugdun. T. 22. 
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1080, 'the: kingdom being then elective... He restored. 
the good. lawsand disciplme which St Stephen had esta-- 
blished, aad which seem to have been obliterated by the 
confusion of the times, . Chastity, meekness, gravity, 
chatityand piety; were from his infancy. the distinguish-- 
ing: parts of his character: avarice and ambition were 
his soverdéign aversion; so perfectly had the maxims of. 


‘the gospel ‘extinguished in him. all propensity to those 


base. passions.. His life'in the palace was most austere ; 
he: was frugal-and abstermous, but :most: liberal to the 
church and poor, Vanity, pleastire, or:idle amusements, 
had no share in his actions or time, because all his mo-. 
merits were consecrated to the exercises of religion, and 
the duties of his station, in which he: had: only the di-. 
vine willin view, and sought anly God's greater ho- 
nour. He watched over.a strict and impartial admini-. 
stration of justice, was. generous and merciful to his 
enemies, and vigorous in the defence of his country 


and the church. He added to his kingdom Dalmatia 


and Croatia,’ drove the Hunns out of his territories, and 
vanquished the Poles, Russians, and Tartars. - He was. 
preparing to command as general in chief the great ex- 
pedition of the Christians against the Saracens for the 
recovery of the Holy Land, when God called him to 
himself on the 30th of Fuly 1095. He was buried at 
Waradin, where his relicks continue, “ still to be illus- 


‘trated by miracles,” says the Roman martyrology, on 


the'27th of June, on which day, on account of their 
translation, it celebrates his festival, He was canonized 
by Celestine If in ri98. —o ee 
How useless and impértinent are the scenes and amuse- 
ments 6f the world, in which so many squander away 
that time which was given them to prepare for eternity ! 
How insignificant and capricious are the lives of _— 
who.make here the greatest figure ! The saints filled al 
their moments with good works and great actions ; and. 


' whilst:they laboured for an immortal crown, the great- 


est share of worldly happiness of which this life is ca~ 
pable, fell in their way, without being even looked for. 
by. them. In their afflictions themselves virtue atforded 


them the most solid comfort, pointed out the remedy, 
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and converted their tribulations into the k iaeiagle ad- 
vantages. | 
| ON THE SAME DAY. . : 
‘St’ Joun, Priest ‘and Confessor, surnamed of Moutier, 


and of Chinon. St Gregory of Tours'informs: us, that: 
he ‘was'a native of Great Britain, and led a retired life 


-at Chinon. or Caion, a village in’ the diocese of .Tours. ° 


He confined himself to a little cell and oratory; with an 
orchard over ‘against the church, and declined all super- 
‘fluous Commerce with men. In his orchard, which he 
cultivated himself, he planted a few laurel-trees, which, 
savs St'Gregory, are now so grown, that the boughs 
being brought t ll they form an agreeable shade. 
‘Under the<e laurel trees he used to sit reading or writing. 
‘After-his‘death he was interred in the same place, and 
‘many sick were’ testored to their health by his interces- 
sion with God; as the same author assures us. St John 


7 floutished in the sixth century. He is commemorated 
jn’ the Roman, Gallican, and’ English martyrologies on 


‘the 27th of: June. ‘See St Gregory of. Pours, lide oe 
ria Confess: c ‘23, ae Bea SE 
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, a saint is Hinasel our voucher that he was born 
pie the ti Bris oF. Domitian (1), consequently 1 not in the 
Se, as, upin ‘conjectures, but. in the beginning of 
vite s en , about the year 120. He was a Grecian, 
penably a native of Lesser Asia. | His parents, who were 
hristians, pla iced him under the cate of the ‘great St 
“Polycarp, bisho of Smyrna. ‘It was in so holy’ a school, 
that he learne that sacred scierice which rendered him 
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afterwards a great ornament of.the church in the days 
of her splendour, and the terror of her enemies. St 
Polycarp cultivated his rising genius, and formed his 
mind.to piety. by precepts and example ;. and the zea- 
lous scholar was careful to reap all the, advantages 
which were offered, him by. the. happiness of such a mas- 
ter, Such was his veneration for his sanctity, that he ob- 
served every action, and whatever, he saw in that holy 
man, the better to. copy his example, and learn, his. spi- 
rit. He listened to his instructions with an insatiable ar- 
‘dour, and 60. deeply did he engrave them in his heart, 
that the i impressions. remained most, lively even to ne old — 
age, as he declares in. his letter to E oe quoted ‘by 
 Eusebjus (2).. St Jerom informs us, that St Irenzeus was 
also a scholar of Papias, another disciple, of the apostles. 
In. order to.confute. the. heresies of that age, . which, jn 
the three first centuries, were.generally a confused med- 
ley, drawn from the most extravagant systems of the 
heathens and their. philosophers joined with christianity, 
this father studied diligently the mythology of the Pa- 
gans, and made himself acquainted with the most, ab- 
surd conceits of their philosophers, by which means he 
was ‘qualified to trace up every error to its sourees, ad 
set it in its full light. . On this,account he is styled by 
Tertullian (3), “; The most diligent searcher of all doc- 
-trines.” St ‘Jerom. often appea ai his authority. Eu- 
sebjus ¢ commends his exactness, St Epiphanius ‘calls 
him:“:a most learned and eloquent: man, endowed. with 
all the gifts of the Holy Ghost.” - T heodoret styles him 
“The light of the western Gauls.” 
The great commerce’ between Marseilles and the 
ports of Lesser, Agia, especially Smyrna, made the' jn- 
| iron between those places very gpen. T he faith’ of 
hyist, ‘was propagated in that part of Gaul in the times 
of Tt he apostles ; ;.and from thence soon reached Vienne 
and ‘Lyops,.this latter town being t then by the advantage 
of the Rhone no less famous'a mart than ‘it is‘‘at this 
day, ., Whilst. the desire. of wealth encouraged many to - 
hagard’t their persons, amidst the dangers of 0 ‘the seas and 


(2) L. 5.c. 20, See St Polycarp' s life. (3) L contra Valent, 
Oo: 
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_ robbers, in the way of trade, a zeal for thé divine ho- 
hour and the éalvation of souls'was a more noble ‘and 
more powerftl motive with others to face every danger 
and surmount every difficulty for so glorious an atchieéve- 
ment. Among the’Greeks and Orientals, whom we find 
crowhed: with martyrdom with others at Lyons °and 
Vienne, several doubtless had travelled into those parts - 
with a view only to'carry thither the light of the gospel. 
St Gregory of Fours informs us; that St Polycarp hitn- 

self’ sent St Irehzeus ‘into’ Gaul, perhaps-in company 
‘with ‘some pfiest. “He was himself ordained’ priest : of 
the ‘church of Lyoris' by St Pothinus ; and, In -177;~he 
was sént deputy in the name of that’ church’ to’ pope 
Eleutherius, to mtreat him not to cut off from the com- 
munion of the church ‘the Oriéntals, on account of 

their difference about the celebration of Eastér, as‘ Eu- 
sebius:(4) and: St..Jerom (5) take .notice, The miulti- 
tude and zeal of the faithful. at Lyons: stirred .up: the 
rage of ‘the heathens, and gave oteasion to a'tutiultaaty 
and most bloody ‘persecution,’ of which an account has 
been given June 2.... St Irenaeus gave great proofs of his 
zeal-in: those times: of trial ; but: survived: the storm, du- 
ring the first part of whieh he had-been’ absent: in~his 
Jourhey to Rome.’ St‘ Pothinus having ‘glorified God"by 
. his happy death, jn the year 177,-our saint upon’ his te- 
turn, was chosen. the second bishop of Lyons, in the heat 
of the persecution. ‘By his preaching he.in a short time 

‘edriverted almost that whole country to the ‘faith, as-St — 

Gregory of Tours testifies. Eusébius tells us that He go- 

verned the churches. of Gaul;. but; the faith was. not 
generally planted in the more. remote. provinces from 

Marseilles and Lyons, before the arrival of St Dionysius 

. and his companions in the following century,‘ *° + **’ 
_Commodus. succeeding his father Marcus Aurelius in 

the empire in 180, though an, effeminate debauched 

prince, restored peace to the church. But it-was disturb- 
 éd by an execrable spawn of heresies, particularly of the 

Gnostics and Valentinians. St Irenzeus wrote chiefly 

against these last, his five books against heresies. The 

eriginal Greek text of this work was most elegant, as 


(4) Eus. l. 5: Ce 4- (5) St Hier, catal. Cr 29. 
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St Jerom testifies. But, except some. few Greek pas- 
sages ‘which have been preserved, only.a Latin. transla- 
tion is extant, in which the style is embarrassed, diffu. 


 sive.and unpolished. It seems+to -have-been made in 


the life-time of St: Irenzus, and to -be.the same that 


* . 7 f 


(6) In op. S. Irenge: Diss. 2. p. 101. (7) L. contra Valent. C. Ge 

— (a) St Trenzens, in his first book, gives us in detail the ridiculous 
dreams of Valentinus concerning the progeny of thirty Hdnes,: ‘an 
imagiaary kind of inferior deities, which this heretic pretended ‘to be 
produced by the eternal, invisible, and comprebensibleGod galled, B3- 
thos dr Denth, and his wife Ennoia or Thought, otherwise called 
Sigé or Silence. These chimeras he forged from Hesiod’s book of 
the generation of the Heathen gods, and some notiots of Plato ¥ atid 
some truths he borrowed from the gospel of St Johh.* ‘St ‘lienwus 
refutes him by the holy'scriptures, by the creed, ‘of which he men- 
tions almost all the articles, and by the unanimity of all churches in 
the same faith, to which he opposes the disagreement of the heretics 
among themselves : for there was not a disciple of Valentinus who did 
not correct or change his mastér’s doctrine. ‘ He theutions several of 
their Variations, and deséribes at length the superstitions aod impos- 
turds Of the heresiarch Mark, who, in.congecratingchelices filled with 
water and wine, according to the christian rite,. made the sbaliges 
d, and 


_ appear filled with a certain red liquor, which he called blos 


who allowed women to consecrate the holy mysteties. “Che saint 
gives also a history of the other first hetetics. ‘ IW his seGond bévk Hie 
shews that God created the universe, and refutes thd system of. 726- 
nes. He testifies (J. 2. c. 57. ed. Ben: olim. ¢, 32.) that Christiqns 
wrought miracles in the name of the Son of God, ‘“ Some (says he) 
cast out devils truly and most powerfully, so thit they who have 
been delivered, most frequently have turned bélievers ; others have 
the foreknowledge of future events, visions; ‘and prophetip¢ sayings 5. 


othets cure the sick of any disease by the impesition of hands. Some 


persons, that were dead have been raised again, aad have contingéd 
among us many years, Nor can we sum up the m‘raculous works 
which the church, by the gift of God, performs évety day, over'the 
whole world in the name of Christ fesus.""'° And; fiy the preteding 
Chapter, speaking of the disciples of Simon Magus, Who pretended ta 

- << Miraciey, 
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disciple under 5t, Polycarp,-andwas-afterwarde'a priest 
of the church: of Rome, dlasphemously. affirmed ‘that 
God is the author-of' sin, and was on‘that..account de- 


mt fs . ~~ 8 -— -—. ——_— see ee 


miracles, or magica] delusions, he writes; ‘‘ They cannot-give sight 
to the blind, nor hearing to the deaf, nor cast out all devils, but 
only such as they themselves have sent in. So far are they from rais- 
ing the dead, as our Lord raised them, ‘and  as’the ‘apostles ‘did by. 
"prayer, and-as in the brotherhood oftentimes is dorie, when the whole 
church of the place hath begged it with much fasting and prayer, the 
spirit of the dead man hath returned, and the. man hath beep given 
back to the prayers of the saints,” &c. .Thus he assigns the gift of - 
mifaclés 4s 4 mark of the true church. ‘See this first testimony quoted 
by-Ensébius, Hist.1. 5.c.7 who.assures as “himself that some remains 
of the miraculous pewers continued in his time; in the’ foarth cen. 
tury. (Demonst. Evangel. Ll. 9.:p.. 109. and 132.) The sain¢e author, 
_gpeaking of the suqcessors: of the apostles at the.end of the first, ‘and 
begianing of the second age, says; “° ‘Fhey went about with God’s 
co-operating grace ; for even then the: divine spirit performed very 
many miragles by them.’?.\ hetr: rere Ji durby waisas woiphdeber Jord zrre 
impyiv. In the.middle of the second century St Justin maityr writes : 
“6 There are prophetic gifts among ‘us-even till how.’ Uepe’ yer 
smecly xa kelp viv apopypicd xaptemane icv,’ And among these’ gifts” he 
reckons up miraculous pewers, as kealing the sick, casting out devils, 
Rc, p. 315. 330. The testimonies-of St Theophilus; ‘and-all othér 
writers of those times, are no less falliand: express. “°° 9 
_ St Lrengzus in his thisd book complains, that when the heretics ate . 
ressed by scripture, they elude it by pretending to fly to tradition ; 
bie that when tradition ig urged against them, they abandon if to ‘ap- 
peal to the scriptures alone ;. whereas: both scripture and" tradition 
confute them. He observes that the apostles certainly deliveted the 
truth and al] the mysteries of qur faith, to their snccessors the'pastirs; 
to these therefore we oughtto haye recourge to learn them, especially 
** to the greatest church, the most ancjent and Known to all, fotind. 
ed at. Rome by the two most glorious apostles Peter and Paul, which 
yetains the tradition which it receiyed from them, and 'whi¢h-ts ‘de. 
rived through a sucgession of bishops down tous; Shewing ‘which, 
we confound ah who, any way, out of self conceit, love of applatise, 
blindness, ar false persuasions, embrace what ought not 'to be adyanc- : 
ed ; for to this church (of Rome), on gccount of its chiefer president- 
ship, it is necessary that. every church, that is, the faithfal évery 
where, addréss themselves, in which ghurch the tradition from the 
apostles is every where preserved.” To shew this succession in the 
Roman church he names its bishops, saying that SS, Peter and Paul 
chose Linus to govern it after them ; who was succeeded by Anacle- 
tus, Clemens, Evaristus, Alexander, Sixtus, Telesphorus, Hyginus, 
Pius, Anicetus, Soter, and Eleutherjus,-who is now the twelfth bishop 
of Rome, says he. St lrenceus adds, chap. 4. ‘S What should we 
have done if the apostles had left us no wiitings? We should certainly 
beaew eS = = ‘ a7 a: : Zo, ov ae have 
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posed from the priesthood, St Ireneeus wrote him a letter 
entitled, “ On the: Monarchy or. Unity’of God, and that 
God is. got the author of sin,” which ismdwlost:. Euse- 
bius quotes from it'a passage; in whith the holy father, 
in-the most‘tender manner, teminds hint with what hor- 


tor théir common mastet St Poly.caip, had he been liv- 
‘Tog, would have. heard. sach.impieties.... Floriaus:was, 
byjthis letter, reclaimed: -front-his error ; ‘but, bempof:a 
tarbulent proud spirit, he-soon after fell mto the Valeh- 
tinlar heresy. On which occasjon St Trenzeus wrote his 
Ogdoade, or confutation of Valentinns’s eight principal 


haye followed this chasuel of | Tradition... -As*many barbarous ‘na- 
tions, pagsess the faith without the use of svriting:;.who would stop 
their ears. were they to hear-the blasphemies‘of the heretics, who, on 
the contrary, have nothiag but the novelty of their doctrine fo shew? - 
for the Valentinians were: pt before: Walentinus, nor the Maréiatites 
before Marcion.. All. thése.-arose -much ‘téo:tate,”” - In hig fourth 
book, he. proves the unity of the Godhead, and:teaches, (0.17. 18.) » 
that Christ, abolishing the aucient sacrifices, instituted theclean obla- 
tion of his body and blood to be offered’ very where, as is fotetold in| 
Malachi, He gives the tnultitude of martyrs 49‘ mark of che trae 
church, saying, the henetics:cannot boast the like advantage, though 
some few of them-have been mingled with ‘our martyts (1-4.'¢: 33) 
In. the fifth book he proves aur. redemption by Christ, and the resur- 
rection-of the dead 3 ahd again, (c: 6.) mentions the prophetic gifts, 
and other -mixaculous powets,'as then subsisting in the chutch. fle 
makes a recapitulation of ‘the heresies‘he hadeotifut#d, and says, that 
theiz noyplty alone suffices;to confound them. He adds some re- 
marks on tthe coming of Antichrist, and, froti’a mistaken interpreta. 
tion af 9 passage of the Apocalypse, received frdm his master Papias, 
he infers the millenariaa reign of Christ on earth with his elect, be- 
forge the last judgment, in spiritual pleasures (not in carnal delights, 
which :wap..the heresy of Gerinthus and others), This opition was 
soon after exploded, by consulting the tradition of the church, ac- 
ording to the rule of St Irenzzus: though the millenarian system 
s. been revived by several Lutherans in Germany, and among the 
English protestants. by Dr.Wells, notes on the Apoc. and some cthers. 
The works of St lrenmus.were published by Erasmus, then by F. 
Feuardent, and jn 1702'by Grabe. though this last‘éditor often made _ 
too bold with the text, and his heterodox notes disfigure his work, 
in which he turns every thing topsy-turvy to favour the idol of his 
new religion, especially his fond new idéa of the great eucharistic 
sacrifice of bread and wine. Dom Massvet, a Benédictin Maurist 
monk, gave us the most correct edition in 17:0. Psaff a Lutheran, 
in 1715, published, from a manuscript in the library of ‘Turin, four 
other fragments of this father. ‘he second fragment is a rematk- 
able proof of the eucharistic sacrifice. * | a 
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Eénes, by whom that heresiarch pretended that the 
world was created and governed. In the end, of this 
book, the saint added the following adjuration, .presery- 
ed by Eusebius: “ I-conjure you,. who transcribe this 
book, by our Lord Jesus Christ, and by: his glorious com- 
ing to judge the living and the dead, that you diligent- 
ly compare your copy, and correct it. by, the original.” 
By this precaution we may judge of the extreme: care 

of the fathers in this respect, and how great:their.ab- 


| horrence was of the impudent practice of some heretics 


in adulterating writings. One Blastus, a priest at Rome, 
formed a schism,. by keeping Easter on the. fourteenth 
day of the first moon, and te this schism added heresy, 
teaching this to be a divine precept (8). He was de- | 
posed from the priesthood, and St Irenzus wrote. a- 
gainst him his treatise on schism.. The dispute about 
Easter being renewed, pope Victor threatened to ex- 
communicate the Asiatics: but was prevailed upon to 
tolerate, for some time, that practice cf discipline, by a 
letter of St Irenzus, who entreated and advised, that, 
considering the circumstances, a difference of practice 
might be allowed, in like manner, as the faithful did 
not all observe, in the same. manner, the fast of Super- 
position, or of one or more days without taking any sus- 
tenance in holy-week, but some kept it of one, others of 
two, others of more-days (g). - Thus the pope’s. severity 
prevented those false teachers, who pretended the legal 
ceremonies to be of precept, from drawing any advan- 
tage from this practice of the Orientals ; and the moder- 
ation of St Irenzeus preserved some from a temptation of 
_ ginning, by obstinacy and disobedience, till an uniformi- 
ty in that important point-of discipline could be more 
easily established. oe ee ee | 

The peace, which the church at that time enjoyed, 
afforded our saint leisure to exert his zeal, and employ 
his pen to great advantage. . Commodus began his reign 
with extraordinary moderation ; and, though he after- 
wards sunk into debauchery and cruelty, yet he never 
persecuted the Christians. He was poisoned and sran- 
gled in 192, being thirty-one years old, of which he had 
(8) Tert. Prascr.c. 53. Eus. Hist. 1. §. ce 25. (9) Apud 
Eus. 1. 5. ¢. 24. —— , 
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‘reigned twelve. Pertinax, an old man, was made em- 
peror by compulsion, bat reigned only eighty-seven days, 
always’ trembling for his own saféty.: Being ‘esteemed 
tod frugal and rigorous, ‘he was slain: and the preetorian . 
guards, who -had ‘often made and unmade emperors at 
pleasure: whom the! never-gainsaying senate confirmed, 
on that occasion debased to the last:degree the dignity of 
the Ronian empire; by exposing it‘to sale by public auc- 
tion. ‘'‘Didius Julianus and Sulpicianus having several 
times ‘outbid each: other, when the latter had: offered . 
five thousand drachims, Julianus at once rose to six thau- 
sand two hundred and fifty drachms, which he promised 
to give to.every soldier: for which ‘price he carried the 
empiré. The senate confirmed: the election, but the 
purchaser being embartassed to find money to acquit 
himself of his engagement, was murdered sixty-six days 
after; having dearly bought the honour of wearing the 
purple, and of havirig his name placed among the em- 
p¢tors.’ Severus was next advanced to the throne by a 
patt of the troops, and acknowledged emperor by ‘the 
senate. Niger and Albinus were. proclaimed by different 
atmiies: but Severus defeated the first by his generals in 
‘194, ard the latter hirtiself near Lyons in Gaul, in 197. 
The Christians had no-share iri these’ public broils. ‘Ter- 

- tulltan at that ‘time much-extols the fidelity of the Chris- 

tian’ to their princes, and says, none of them were ever 

 fottid'in armies of tebels; and particularly, that none 

_ OF then Were ever engaged in the party, either of Niger 
or of Albinus (6): It'is evident, from the whole series 
of thé ‘history of the Roman emperors, that the people, 
frony the days of Augustis, never looked upon that dig- 
nity as strictly hereditary (¢). The confirmation of the 
" Cby Nunquam Albiniani nec NMigriani nec Cassiani invenirt potue- 

runt Christiant. ert. ad Scap. c. 2. a 
(¢} This point Dr Hicks might have taken for granted, and have 

spared himself the pains he was at, to prove it in his Jovian. The 
senate, from the time that it was first compelled to choose a master, 

could no more oppose an election of an emperor made by the armies, 
than it could withstand the will ‘of an emperor. So weak was it be- 
come, that when some of that body complained that it was deprived 
gf all cognizance of state affairs, Domitian paid it a mock compli- 

! | . Ment, 


\ 
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senate in the name of the whole Roman people, :seems 
to have: been regarded as the solemn act of state, by 
which aa emperor was legally invested with that supreme 
dignity: on this account the Christians every where ac- 
knowledged, and faithfully obeyed Sevérus. He had also 
other obligationstothem. Tertullian tells us (10), that 
a Christian, called Proculus, cured him of a certain: dis- 
temper, for which benefit the emperor was for some time 
favourable to. the Christians, and kept Prociulus, as long 
as he lived, in his palace. This Proculus was'the stew- 
. ard of E:ubodus,' who was a freed man of the emperor 
Severus, and by him appointed to educate his son Cara- 
ealla,:: Fertuilian mentions this cure as miraculoug,' and 
joins it'to the history of devils cast out. This cure'is | 
confirmed by pagan. writers (11). . Yet the clamours of 
the heathens iat length moved this ungrateful empetor,. 
_ who: was: naturally inclined to severity, to raise: the fifth 
persecution against the church. For he was haughty, 
cruel, stubborn; and unrelenting (4). He pubhshed his 
blondy ‘edicts against'.the Ghristians, about the tenth 
year of hip creign, of ‘Ghrist 202. Having formerly 
been governor of ‘Lyons, and eye-witness td the flouiish- 
ing state of that church, he seems:to have givén parti- 
cular: instructions’ that the Christians there should be 
proceeded ‘against with extraordinary severity 3 wihless 
this persecution was awing. to the fury of the particular 
magistrates, :andiof:the mob. For the general madsacre 
of the Christians at Lyons, seems to have been attendéd 


(10) L. de Scapul.c. 4. (11) See Telem. Hist. des Emp. 
T. 4. p. 89. and Hist. Eccl. T..3. po eri. anid Fabricius; Bibl: Gr. 
T.8. p. 460. Cee. Ne - 4 


ment, by vouchsafing to consult it what was the best way of dressing 
a huge turbot, which had been sent him fora present... Whi¢h grave 
’ deliberation, with the flatteries of ‘the senators to the tyrant upcn 
that occasion, as portending victpri¢s and triumphs, is facetiously 
described by fuvenat. But nothing shews more notoriously the sla- 
_ very. of.the senate, than the most abject flatteries which it bestowed 
en Caligula, Nero, and Heliogabalus, for their most outrageous acts 
of madness and inhuman. tyranny. -: Notwithstanding its d¢petidence, 
the decree of this supreme ‘court was at least a solemn enregistration, 
and the definitive ceremony in the most important acts'of state, 

(@) Vere pertinax, vere severus, ‘asthe’ commién people ‘used to 
say of him, alluding to his names, Pertinax, Severus. 
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with a popular commotion of the whole country against 

them, whilst the pagans were celebrating the decennial 
~ gumesin honour of Severus. It seems to have been stir- 
red up, because the Christians refused to join the idola- - 
‘ters ha their sacrifices, ‘Whence Tertullian says in his 
Apology: ‘| Is it chits that your public rejoicings are 
consecrated by public infamy!” (¢) ‘Ado, in his chro- 
nicle, says, that: St lrenzus.suffered- martyrdom with an 
exceeding great multitude. An ancient:epitaph, in leo- 
ning. verses, inscribed: on a curious mosaic: pavement in 
the..great. church of St Irenzeus at Lyons, says, the 
mattyrs..who .died. with him amounted to the number 
of 19,000. (f) St Gregory of Tours. writes, that:St 
Irengeus had, in a very short time, converted to the faith 
almost.the whole city of Lyons;.and:that with bim were 
butchered. almost .all the Christians.of that: populous 
town 5. insomuch, that the streets ran with streams of 
blood (¢). Most place the martyrdom of these saints . 
in 202, the beginning. of the persecution,’ though. some 
defer it to the year 208, when Severus. passed through 
Lyons in his,expedition-into Britain. . The precious re- 
mains Of St Irenaeus were buried by. his priest Zachary, 
between. the. bodies of. the holy martyrs. SS. Epipodius 
and Alexander. :. They); were :kept with honour in the 
_ subterraneous-chapel‘in the church of: Se Joha, till in 
1502,:they. were scattered by the Calvinists, and a great 
part. thrown inte the river. The head they kicked about 
‘mi the streets; thea east: it into a little:brook. | But it 


(12) Gallia Christ. nova, T. Ps p- 12. 
- é (e) poh exprymitur. publicum. gaudium. per publicum dedecus ! 
ert. AMO), os; oe 


(f)-Melha dena xoveysgue fuerunt sub-duce tanto, See F. Colonia. 

(2) Modis temporis spatio pradwatione sud maximé, in integro civt~ 
tatem reddidit Christtanam. Tanta maltitudo Christiaaotm est jugulata, 
ut. per plateas flumina currérent de fanguine' Chriftiana, quorum nee nu- 
_ MET UIE ROC, BUND colhigere potuernmas. B. Ireneeumcarnifex Domino 

per martyrpum dedicat... 8, Greg. Turon. Hist. Francor. 1. 1,:¢. 29. - 
See.St Gregory the Great, ep. 50. ad-Etherium Lugdun. St Justin 
vel aliys ‘Resp. ad quastion. ad Urthodox. Bede, Ado,’and Usuard 
in Martyzol, and the Greek Menza. bag a 
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| 23d of August ; the Latins on the 28th-of June. » > (Fhe 
former say he was beheaded. a ee” ee 
It’ was not for want of strength er courage, that-the 
primitive Christians sat still and suffered the most griev- 
ous torments, insults, and death; but from a principle.of 
religion, which taught them the ‘interest of faith doesnot 
exempt men from the duty which they owe to ‘the: civil 
authority of government, and they rather chose to:ba. 
killed than to sin against God, as Fertullian often takes: 
notice. Writing at this very time, he tells the: pagans, 
that the Maurs, Marcomans, and Parthians, ‘were not $0 
numerous as ‘the Christians, who knew: no other ‘bounds 
than the limits of the world. “We: are but of yesters 
day,” says he,:(13):“ and by to-day: ‘we'are grown-up; 
and overspread your-empire ; your cities, your ‘islands; 
your forts, towns, assemblies, and your’: very -camps, 
wards, companies, palace, senate, forum,-all swarm 
with Christians. Your temples. are: the only places 
which you can find without Christians: What: warare: 
not we equal to(14)!. ‘And supposing :us: unequal in 
strength, yet considering our usage; what should we:not 
attempt ? we whom you'see so. ready ‘to.meet death in 
all its forms of cruelty. -.Were:the’ ttumetous: host: of 
Christians but to retire from the empire, the: loss “of -so. 
many men of all ranks, would. leave :a:hideous. gap, 
and the very evacuation ‘would-be abundant revenge. 
You would stand aghast at your desolation, and be struck 
.dumb at the general silence and hovror.of nature, :as:if | 
the whole world was departed.” °-He:writes; that the 
Christians not only suffered with patience and joy-every. 
persecution and insult, but loved and.prayed-for their 
enemies, and by their prayers protected the state,. and 
often delivered the persecutors from many dangers of 
soul and body, and from the incursions of their invisible 
enemies the devils. He says: “ When we cqm¢ to the 
public service of God, we come as it. were in. a. formj- 
dable body to do violence to hint, aad to storm heaven 
by prayer; and this violence is most grateful to‘God. 
When this holy army of supplicants is met, we all send 
up our prayers for the life of the emperors; for their 


(13) Apolog.c. 37. (14) Cuibello non idonei? * 
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ministers, for magistrates, for. the good of the state, 
and for the peace of the empire (15).” And in another 
place (#). ‘“ To this almighty Maker and Disposer, of 
all things it is, :that we Christians offer up our prayers, 
with'.eyes lifted up to heaven ; and without a prompter, 
we pray. with our hearts rather than with our tongues 5 
aint in all. our prayers are ever mindful of all.owr.em-— 
petors and kings wheresover we live, beseeching God 
_ for every-one of them, that. he would bless them with 
length of days, and a quiet reign,'a well established 
family, a valiant:amny, a faithful senate, an honest-peo- 
ple, :and.a-peaceful. wosld, with whatever else either 
prince or people can wish for. Thus while we arestretch- 
ing forth: our -hands to.God, let your tormenting irons 
barrow our. flesh,:let your gibbets exalt us, or your fires 
consume our bodies, or your swords cut off our. heads, 
 or:your beasts tread ws:to the earth. For a. Christian, 
upon: his ‘knees to his God, is in.a posture of defence 
against all the evils you can croud upon him. Consider 
this; O you. impartial judges, and go on with your jus- 
tice ; rack, out the:soul of a Christian which is pouring — 
out herdelf-to. God :for the life of the emperor (2).” He 
say sindeed, that there are some Christians who do not 
Jive up to their profession-;: but then they have not the re- 
putation. ef Christians aniong those who are truly such 5 
ang no Christian had thenever been guilty of rebellion 5 
though even philosophers among the heathens wereoften 
stained: with: that.aod.other crimes. Hippias was killed 
whilst-he was.engaged in arms against his country ; 
whereas no Christian shad ever recourse to arms or vio- 
lence, ‘even for the deliverance of his brethren, though 
amder the most provoking and barbarous usage (4) 


ge Shae Ces - (15) Apolog. c. 30. 
1" (hy Orhius etidm pro imperatoribus, pro minifris, &e. Apol.c. 39. 

(7)' Hoe agite, bont prafides; extorquete amimanm Deo fupplicentem 
pro emperatere. | pol. c. 30. ae a 

(4) Hippras dum ervitats infidias difponit, oceiditur ; boc pra fuis 
omni atracitate difipatis nemo unquam Chriftianus tentavit. Apol. c. 
46. - Hippias, a celebrated Grecian philosopher, having deserted to 
Datiws Hystaspis; the Persian, before the battle of ‘Marathon, was 
slain fighting against his country. | | 


! 


368 8. LEO fr. P. C.? P June 33. 
ON THE SAME DAY. — | 


Sr Leo II. Pope,C. He was by birth a Sicilian, 
eminent for his piety, and perfectly skilled in the Latin 
and Greek tongues, in the church music,’ and both in 
‘sacred and polite literature. Pope Agatho-dying on the 
1st of December 681, he was chosen to fill the pontifical 
chair. He confirmed, by the authority of St Peter, as 
he says (writing to the zealous emperor Constantine Po- 
gonatus) (1), the sixth general council held at Constan- 
tinople, in which his predecessor St Agatho had presided 
by his legates. In the censure of this council, we find 
the name of Honorlus, joined with the Monothelite he. 
retics, Theodorus bishop of Pharan, and Cyrus, Sergius, — 
Pyrrhus, Paul, and Peter of Constantinople. Pope Leo 
II. in his first letter to the bishops of Spain (2), gives the 
reason, because Honorius “ did not extinguish the flame 
of the heretical doctrine in its rise, as it became the 
‘apostolical authority, but fomented it by negligence.” 
And in his letter to king Ervigius (3) he makesthe same 
distinction between Honorius and the others. It is evi- 
dent, from the very letters of Honorius himself, which 
are still extant, from the irrefragable testimony: of his | 
secretary who wrote those letters, and from others (4), 
that he never gave into the Monothelite error ; though, 
had he fallen into heresy, this would have only hurt 
himself; nor is the question of any other importance 
than as an historical fact. Favourers are sometimes rank- 
‘ ed with principals. Honorius. had, by unwariness and 
. an indiscreet silence, temporized with a powerful heresy, 
before his eyes were opened to see the flame, which he 
ought to have laboured strenuously to extinguish when 
the first sparks appeared. St Leo reformed the Grego- 
rian chant, composed several sacred hymns for the di- 
vine office, and did many: things for the advancement of 
religion, though he was only pope one year and seven 
months. He pointed out the path to christian perfection 
no less by the example of his life, than by his assiduous 


(1) Conc. T..6. p. 1817. = (2) ib. p. r2s7. (3) p. 12526 
(4) See Nat. Alex, Hist. Seec. 7. Diss. de Honorio. Tournely, Tr. 
de Incarn, &c. _ 
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instructions and zealous exhortations ; and was in 4 par- 
‘ticular manner the father of the poor, whom he dili- 
gently zelee vid; coraforted aad instructed, with a ppost 
edifying! ten deuticss, charity, and: palser ote lg, passed, 
ta aiheftdr. life, on: the;23d:of May, 683, and was buned 
iaithe Vatican church omithe:a8th of June;-ea which . 
dayitheds comtitnrorated-in: the; Reman: martyrology, 
thatiofsNotker, and the ancient German, <alepdar pubs 
. ligkeduby: Backius.”: iashicocmmulanpecrsiss tated and bis Ea 7 
pisthes; Oomc, ! Si Ga. isi Bes lyte on r ee (ete ey 
aehe- ye fou od tra h yeoraer TAF OTN y, ta 31 aanit 
ofS: PLtvarcs, Bae. MM,» - The ‘school | oF ; Origen a 
Aléxaridiin wad a! school ‘of. wirtad..and) martyrdom; 
fen ithe “master, notwithstanding his extraardinary pepus 
tatibmin® thesigierices, maide: it the finst, part-of his; can¢ 
to!tratn-up all:his) echolaraiin/the: most: heroic, maxims of 
: christian spexfections 1 Hlenc¢eit-.is-net ito-be. wondered, 
that out-of it name metny illustsiqus martyr in, she, per. . 
séention iof Sevetun, which raged with: great :fury, from — 
202,:the yebrbefbfe Drigen was made catechist,,§q, the 
deathiof that dmpedorins2uti. a of these, pe, 
rées'of. Nevimeiwas Sti Bhitarchy;by n= St Heraclas, 
afterwards ‘bishop: o€ : Adenandcia, - ‘s hese two, emingnt 
brothersiwere conwertedsto the. faith. at the: same gthMe, | 
by hedring certain lédtureé read hy Origen, ‘Plutarch 
_prepardd himself fin-martyrdom by: asbolynlife,.and ber 
ingia?person of distigation: was: ‘soomapprehended,; .Oxie 
 gén:visited' and encouraged him in: prison, and accom- 
panied:him to the place of :execution; ; where, be. nats 
rewhy escaped death. himself, from the iresentment: of 
Plutardh’s. pagan ‘ftiemds,: whe. Jaoked -upen, him: as, the 
cause of their: losing hint... Serenus, anather scholag, of 
Origen, was burnt alive! for the faith: - Hezaclides,,.a 
third; yetua eatechuinen, and Hero, whe had been: lately 
baptised; were -beheaddds another Serenua, afters: undery 
" going thany tormeatshad hisshead alad aut.off, _Hergis, 
a damteh being but.a:catechumen, was. bumt, andy.ace 
cording tothe expression of! Origen, baptised. by. firg,; 
for Origen had among his disciples several nersious la- 
dies... See Eusebius, 1. Gre b ae os .. 
Vot. VI. ‘Bb TE Ee 
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SS. PoramraNa or PoTtamiana, and Basitipss, MM. 


These two also owed their instruction in virtue to the. — 


same: master with'the former, as Henry Valesius proves | 
from- Eusebius’s ‘history, and as Rufinus assures us. 
Potamiana was by‘condition a slave, but had the hap-. 
piness to be educated in the faith by-a pious mother, 
whese name.was Marcella, and seeking the ablest.master , 
of piety; applied trerself to Origin. She was young, 
and of amazing beauty, and her heathen master con- 
ceived:a brutish desire to abuse her ; but finding her re- 
solution and. virtue invincible, and all his artifices, threats 
and promises in-vain, he delivered her to the pretect 
- Aquila, entreating him not'to hurt her if she could be 
_ prevailed upon to consent to his passion, and on that 
condition promising. him a considerable sum.of money. 
The-prefect.not being able to persuade her, made her 
_ undergo several torments, and at length caused a cal- 
dron of boiling pitch to be prepared, and then. said to 
her : “ Go; obey your master, ot you shall be thrown 
inte. this caldron.” She answered: “ I conjure you by: 
the life of the emperor whom you respect, that you do — 
not let me appear anicovered ; command me rather to be. 
let down by degrees into the caldron with my clothes. 
on, that youmay see the patience with which Jesus Christ, 
of. whom you are. ignorant, endues those who -trust in. 
him.”: The prefect granted this request, aad delivered 
het to Basilides, one of her guards, to carry, her to exe-_ 
cution. Basilides treated her with mildness and civility,. 
and kept off the. people, who pressed.on to.insult her mo-.. 
desty with lewd and opprobrious:speeches, all the. way: 
she went, “The martyr, by way ‘of requital, bade him 
be of good courage; and promised, that, “ after her, 
death, she would obtain of God his salyation,” as Eusebius. 
expresses it. : When:she had spoken thus, the execution-. _ 
ers ‘put her feet into the boiling pitch, and dipped her: 
in by degrees to the very top of her head: and thus she . 
finished: her ‘martyrdom. Her mother. Maxcella. was 
burnt.at the same.time. Tertullian (1) and Origen (2). 
testify that many were then called tothe faith by visipns 
(1) L.de Anima,c. 4; (2) Orig. contra Cels. 1, 1. p. 35: 


? 
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and apparitionsa). By sucha favour was the convetsion 


of the soldier Basilides wrought throngh the prayers af 


oa ——— ve ——r ‘ th 


- (a) Among these miraculous conversions, none was more celes 
brated than Phat of the rhetorician Arnosrus.’ This learned man 
holds a emiiient place among those original authors of the primitive 
" ages, who learned from the enemy himself the art to conquer hia, 
and borrowed from idolatry arms by which they defeated it. He wag 
a native of Sicca in Africa, and, being eminent among the heatheng’ 
for knowledge and eloquence, at first taught rhetoric in Numidia, 
Being obliged by his profession to read botit aticient and modérn au. 


thors, ‘he acquired an extensive knowledge in'pagan theolopy, of | 


which: he was afterwards to become the destrayer. He was a mast. 
‘flery stickler for idolatry at the time when, like another St Paul, hae 
was compelled by heavenly admonitions” td acknowledge the es 
vidence of the divine revelation, somniis compulsus, says St Jerom,’ 
(Chrotiie. ad an. 20. Constant.) Several examples ‘of pagans con. 
verted to the faith, in those times of distress, by divine admonitions; 
dreams or visions, are recorded by the best historians, as of the sole 
dier St Basilides mentioned above by Eusebius, (hist. 1. 6.c. 5.) 
Origin gives us 2 most authentic testimony concerning miraculous 
" Cotrversions by divine impulses upon ‘hearts deposed to receive them,’ 
in the following words: “ Many people have been brought over td’ 
chtistianity by the spirit of God givirig a sudden turn to their minds,: 
and offering visions to them, either by day or by night ; so that, in-, 
stead of hating the word’ of God, they became ready to lay down 
théir lives for it. {[ have seer many examples of this sort... God is’ 
my ‘witness, that my sole purpose is, to recommend the religion of ' 
Jesus, not by fictitious tales, but by the trush, and what happened ia’ 
my presence,” (1. 5. contra Celsum. p. 35.) Arnobius being ‘thy¢ - 
miraculously converted, desired baptism; but the bishop of Sicca, con. 
sideting with what fury he had declaimed and stirred up thé people 
agairist the chureh, before he would admit him to the laver of salvage ' 
tion, required for a condition that he should, by some learned work, © 
give a public testimony to the truth which he had’so violently come-:: 
bated. The sincere convert was impatient to attain to the desired . 
happiness, and composed ‘his seven books Agaixst the Gentiles, as St 
Jerom mforms us, who censures his composition for want of method 
and inéquality of style, (ep 46. ad Paulin.) Nevertheless, Arnoa : 


bius is-a valuable author, writes with a degree of elegance, and, 


daubtless, would have better polished his style, if the haste with 
which he wrote had allowed him leisure to give it the last finishingss. 


He borrows many passages from Cicero, and from St Clemens of A-._ 


lexandria ; but never quotes the holy scriptures, which perhaps he* 
had riot then read. But he mentions, and lays great stress on the. 


miracles of Christ. He begins his first book by answering the re. . 


proach of the idolaters, that the Christians, by despising the gods, 
were the cause of-all the calamities that befell the empire. Tertul- 
lian said long before: “ If the Tiber overflows to the walls, or the 
Nile does not rise; if the weather is unseasonable ; if an earthquake, 
famine or pestilence happen, the general cry-is, “ Strait away with 
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St Potamiana, who whilst alive had promised he should 
feel the effects of her gratitude when she should be gone | 
the Christians to the lions.” Statim Christianos ad Jeones. ( Apol. c. 
4c.) Origen mentions the same to have been their clamour upon 
every misfortune. that the gods were angry with men for the.Chris- 
tian religion. Arnobius shews, that such calamities were even more 
ftequent before Christianity ; that earthquakes, arising from natural 
causes, must sometimes happen in the present frame of the universe, 
and that.they are indeed disposed by the hand of providence, but _ 
could not be produced in hatred of the Christians, seeing the hea- 
‘thens felt them no less severely than the Christians, &c. The ido- 
. laters objected that we pay divine honours. to a man that was cruci- 
fied; in answer to this Arnobius proves Christ to be truly God 
(1. 1. & 2.) and employs the general motives of the credibility of the 
gospel. namely, the miracles of Christ and his disciples, which were 
the effects, not of magical enchantments, as the infidels pretended, 
but of the divine power. He elegantly displays the great and rapid 
progress of the faith, which had been spread over the world by a few 
illiterate persons, in spite of the most bloody persecutions, &c. He 
says, that.the very name of Christ expelled evil spirits, and-made their 
oracles dumb. (1. 2.) He points out the time when he wrote, by 
mentioning the edicts of Dioclesian in 302, commanding the scriptures 
to be burnt, and those churches to be demolished in which the Chris. 
tians offered their-joint prayers to God for the princes, magistrates, 
armies, friends and enemies, the living and the dead. (1. 4.) He 
proves the unity of God, and at large confutes idolatry from its own 
forms, customs, and doctrines, closely examining into its origin, tem- 
ples, images, osacles, sacrifices, divinations, games, and deifications 5 ° 
turning its own testimony from its earliest antiquity against itself. 
He reasons with great force, and beautifies his arguments with the 
touches of a delicate and flowery imagination. His raillery of the 
gods and their crimes is executed with a great deal: of genteel wit 
and humour. Nothing seems more to bespeak a fine genius, than the 
easy and decent manner in which he treats this subject ; his satire is - 
innocent, and always pointed against the error, not the man ; and the 
heathens he treats with a respectful regard, as men mistaken and un- 
happy. . Thus he gains their heart, and solicits the reader by the . 
united charms of pleasure and truth. He wrote this work whilst a 
novice in the faith; yet shews an accurate knowledge of its doctrine, 
Some have charged him with cettain mistakes, from which Nourry, 
Ceillier, and others, justify him. We have no correct edition ‘of 
the works of Arnobius. .See Ceillier, T. 3. p. 373. | 
Lacrantius, the famous Latin orator, was in his youth a disciple 
of Arnobius at Siccain Africa. He wasconverted to the faith from 
idolatry, (Inst, l. 7. c. ult. & epit. 1. 2. c. 110.) but we have no ac- 
count by what means this was done. Ceillier, Le Brun, and Frances- 
chini, prove from his works that it happened at Nicomedia, whither 
he was invited out of Africa, in the reign of Dioclesian, about the 
year 295, to teach rhetoric in the Latin tongue. He'staid there ten 


‘years, 
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to Christ. A little after her martyrdém, the soldiers 
who were his comrades, being about to make him swear 


aoa 


years, but the Greek language only being in request in that country; 


he had few scholars, and lived in so great poverty, that he almoft 
wanted even neceflaries, as St. Jerom aflures us. Poverty indeed is 
a disease which often rages in the republic of letters | About the year 
317, he was sent for by Conftantine the Great into Gaul, and ap- 
pointed preceptor to Crispus Caesar, whom that emperor had by his 
first wife Minervina, and who was then about nine years old.. The 
great virtues and qualifications of this young prince endeared him 
exceedingly to his master. But Bausta, Constantine’s second wife, 


‘daughter of Maximian Herculeus, falsely accused him of having made | 


an attempt upon her chastity, and prevailed upon Constantine to give 
an order that he should be put to death, ‘as it is thought, about the 
year 326, or before. -Soon after, the. malice of the slander’ was 
brought to licht, and Constantine caused the wicked author Fausta to 
be stifled in a hot bath. The tutor contitiued always faithful to the 
memory of a disciple whom he loved entirely, and after his death 
found no comfort but in his study. He was very old when he was 
called tosuperintend the instruction of Chrispus Cesar, and hisextreme 
poverty seems to have preceded that employment. But Eusebius (in 
Chron. ad an. 318.) and St Jerom (in Catal.) sufficiently give us to 
understand that he lived always poor, and by choice; retaining to his 
dying day the utmost contempt of riches and honours, and being very 


far from making any pursuits after pleasure, for which riches are — 


chiefly sought in the world. This circumstance gives us no mean 
idea of his piety. For he must certainly have been a very virtuous 
man that could live poorly at a court, that could neglect the care even 
of necessary things in the midst of plenty, and had not the least taste 
of pleasures, when he resided among persons that were overwhelmed 
inthem. He seems to have continued at Triers after the death of his 
royal pupil,.and to have there ended his life. He declares that he 
- should think his life well spent, and his labours fully recompensed, if 


he should by them reclaim some men from error, and bring them into . 


the path of eternal life. Sates me vixisse arbitrabor, et oficium how 


minis implesse. st labor. meus aliqguos homines ab errortbus liberatos ad 


tter celeste direxecrit, 3 de Opificio, c. 20.) This was the end which 
he proposed to himself in writing. He is the most eloquent of all 
the Christian authors who wrote in Latin: his style is pure, equal, 
natural, and florid, so extremely like Cicero’s, that accurate critics 
have confessed themselves ata loss to find any difference between them. 
Whence Lactantiusiscalled the Christian Tully. But he far surpasseth 
Cicero in his thoughts. He discourseth of God after a very sublime 
and exalted manner: and as the myfteries and maxims of the christian 
réligion infinitely excel the doctrine of the heathen philosophers, his 
writings are full of admirable precepts of morality ; he lays down 
clear and perspicuous descriptions of all the virtues, and with invin- 


cible eloquence exhorts men to the practice of them. , But his pen is 


whiefly employed: in overthrowing paganism, yeh he. confutes with 


b 3 all 
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‘by their false gods, he declared that he was a Christian, 
ang could by no means dait. They at first thought he 
all the ardour and <pirit imaginable. It must however, be confessed, 
that he has handled theology after too philosophicalga manner ; that 
he has f:llen into some mistakes in ancient chronology, and other 
things ; and that both he and Arnobius have not spoken of all the 
mysteries of faith with the accuracy and precision of some ather fa~ 
thers, | . ' + : Ras . 
_Lactantius, after his. conversion, first. wrote his book Qf she work 
of God, in which he praves a divine Pravidence superintending all 
things, from Man, his principal work ; giving an elegant des¢ription 
of the principal parts of the human body, and the faculties of the 


soul. In his book Qf Ged’s Auger, he shews that justice, and the 


chastisement of sin, is no less an. attribute of God than mercy, His 
great work is that Uf divine Justitutions, comprised in seven books, 
in which he overturns the system of idolatry, and establishes the true 
worship of God.. He first published this work about the year 320, 
during the persecution of Licinius, and seems to have revised it about 


four years after. In it he mounts up to the original of idolatry, de~ | 


molishes it in ‘all its forms, ‘and confounds.its most sanguine, pratecy 
tors. “He combats the different sects of the heathen philosophers, 
pursuing them through all the labyrinths of error and false judgment, 
Without ever losing himself. Having exploded falsehood; he introe 
duces thé most noble, sublime, and perfect’ philosaphy of the holy 
scriptures, ‘which. alone satisfies all the enquiries’ of human, reason, 


where all systems.af philosophers are infinitely deficient.. Thiscone 


sidexation leads Kim on to the great proofs of Christianity. He re« 
presents the law of Godin. the most amiable light, as tha re-esta, 
blishment of. original rectitude, as the bond of benevolence, the 
source: of true peace and unalterable consolation, and the infallible 
rule‘conducting to bliss. . He.ends the.work with a dissertation on 
happiness.‘ Virtue ‘requires so many, and such sharp conflicts, that 
though men love the reward, they are too apt to’ shrink at the price. 
Therefore this‘authiar advises us, while we pass through this che- 
 -quered life, to keep our eyes always fixed upon the other world whi. 
ther. we' ate poing,;and to ‘which this life is only the way. If this be 
a painful state of trial, a boisterous (though short) passage, we must 
comfart and encourage ourselves, bearing in mind that when we have 
once crossed it, ,we shall. receive a boundless reward. Lactantius’s 
Jasnner is no less winnisig than his argument. is every where.strong, 
He mixes inthe dispute no sharpness, no. invective; his. apology is 
easy, modest, and affecting. Truth in the hands of such.a champion i 
sure to thiumph. When once the heart is gained, it cannat be long 
deaf to persuasion. © This talent of insinuation which perhaps is sele 
domer met with than that of sublimity, or'any other ingredient of 
eloquence, was the character Lactantius particularly shone in.. The 
flowers of a lively imagination are set off hy the cleanness:aad purity 
of his language, and by the neat Ciceronian, turn: of his phrase. and 
Way. of writing. To these agvantages we.must.add, that no. ee 
MOM. Set aes te Sa a ee ae ef ee eae ee. relay 
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jested ; but finding him‘to persist in his resolution, they 
carried him to ‘the prefect, who caused him'to be put in 
prison.” Thé Christians who came to visit him. there, 


tion can be more methodical. Hew great ‘an excellency this ts ap: 
pears!from all writets’of true taste and judgment. . To this was Dr 
Tillotson chiefly indebted for his reputatian in oratory, though he 
wanted many other qualifications, and often.by mu!tiplying subdivi- 
sions, carried this to an excess. But by impfovihg what Bishop Wil- 
‘kins had begun, in correcting the extreme neglect of method which 
had réigned in the English. pulpit, especially from the time of queen 
Elizabeth, he acquired a:greater name for eloquence than he had' any 
just claim to. This. book of Lactantius is 2 model in this respect, 
A kind of mathematical taste runs through the whole work, the plan 
of which is so disposed, that-it is one clue of thoughts and: reason- 
ing, and by the perfect unity which is ‘preserved ‘in the subject, .the 
several parts seem to flow consequently from what went befere, in.ax 
easy a train as the. natural succession of our ideas in a close reasoning, 
The works of Lactantius have run through a greater number of edi- 
tions than those of any other father; though same very defective and 
‘faulty, The first was published’at Subbiaco, in1q65. The German 
edition procured by Buneman, in 1739, is‘more complete than. that 
. published by Dr Spark at Oxford, in 1684;"or thut-by Mr Wasse. 
John Baptist lé Brin Desmarettes, the editor of St Paulmus’s works, 
had begun to prepare a perfect edition of Lactantius, which was fi- 
nished' by Nicholas Lenglet du Fresnoy,. and printed at Paris in two 
volumes, quarto, in 1748. F. Francis Xavier Franceschini, a Car- 
mehite friar; has most correctly published at Rome, in 17.4, the work 
of Lactantiusin hine volumes, octavo, with new and judicious dis. 
‘sertations. Yo the notes of so many critics on this author, we inust 
add the Theological Notes and Remarks of ‘Dom Nicholas Le Nours | 
ry. (Apparatus ad Bibl. Patr TV. 2. p. 71,9) 7 
The most valuable book of Lactantius, Ur the Deaths of the. Per. 
seentors, quoted by St Jerom, was first published by the learned Brae 
luze, Dom Nourry denied it to be the offspring of our author; but. 
has been abundantly confuted by others. ‘{t'is addressed to-a# con- 
fessor named Donatus, who had: suffered several’ limes-dusing the 
persecution. - Lactantius relates it‘in the several: persecuttons which 
the church had suffered, and the exemplary punishments which God 
‘had inflicted on the persecutors. He tells us, that as the emperor 
Maximianus was offering sacrifice, one of his officers made the sign 
of the crcss, and thereupon, to the great trouble of the pagans, the — 
auspices were disturbed: and the demons disappeared. © This boak 
is writ with elegance and ‘spirit. Dr Gilbert Burnet says, the style 


is too flowery for: history; but. the work is. not merely historical. 

The doctor ‘translated it into English, and printed it first-in' 1686, 

and again in 1714, prefixing a preface against: persecution on'ues 

count of religious matters. See p. 51) He published the sante'in 
French at Utrecht,: in 1687, See Tillemont, T. 6.-p. 206. and 
Ceillicr, T. 3. p. 387. | 4 | 
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asked him the cause of his sudden change. - He answer- 
ed them, that Potamiana had appeared to him on the 
night after the third day from her martyrdom, and had 
placed a crown on his head, saying, that.she had be- 
sought the Lord to give him the grace of salvation, and ° 
had.obtained her request; and that he should shortly be © 
called by Him to glory. After this, having received 
from the brethren the seal of the Lord, (that is, bap- — 
tism) he made the next day, @ second time, a glorious 
confession of the faith before the tribunal of the prefect, 
and sentence of death being passed upon him, his head 
was cut off with an axe. St Potamiana appeared to se- 
vera] others in dreams, and they wefe converted to the 
faith. See Eusebius, Hist. 1. 6. ¢. 5. and Palladius, . 


Lausiac. c. 3. 


JUNE Xxix. 


Sr PETER, Paince or THE Aposruzs. 


From the a es Acts, and Ancient fathers. See Tillemont, C Cal- 


met, and Ceillier. 


Sr Perer, the most glorious prince of the apostles, 
and the most ardent lover of his divine Master, before 
his vocation to the apostleship, was called Simon. He 
was son of Jonas, and brother of St Andrew. St Epi- 
~ phanius (1) says, that though he was the younger bro- 
ther, he was made by Christ the chief (a) of all the 
apostles, St Chrysostom, on the contrary, takes him to 
" have been the elder brother, and the aldest man in the 
apostolic college. If writers of the fifth age were divid- 
ed upon this point, succeeding ages have not been able 
to decide it. St Peter originally resided at Bethsaida (2), 
a town much enlarged and beautified by Herod the te- 
trach, situated in the tribe of Nepthali, in Upper Ga- 
lilee, on the banks of the lake or sea_of- ‘Gennesareth. 


(1) Her. §1.¢. 14. p. 440. ~” (2) John i. ae On Herod’s en- 
larging Bethsaida, and giving it the name of Julias, see Josephus, 
Wells, ees of the N. Testament. 


(4) APKIYO 
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This town was honoured with the presence of our Lord, © 
who, in the course.of his ministry, preached and wrought 
miracles in it. Its inhabitants, however, were, for the 
- most part, a stupid and obstinate set of men, and their 
abuse of the grace that was offered them, deserved the 
dreadful wo which Christ denounced against them. St 
Peter and St Andrew were religious, docile and humble, 
in the midst of a perverse and worldly-minded people. 
They were educated in the laborious trade of fishing, 
which was probably their father’s calling. From Beth- 
saida St Peter removed to Capharnaum (3), probably 
on account of his marriage ; for his wife’s mother dwelt 
there.’ This place was equally commodious for fishing, . 
being seated on the bank of the same lake, near the 
mouth of the river Jordan, on the confines of the tribes 
of Zabulon and Nepthali. Andrew accompanied his 
brother thither, and they still followed their trade as be- 
fore. With their worldly employment they retained a 
due sense of religion, and did not suffer the thoughts of 
temporal concerns or gain to devour their more necessary 
attention to Spiritual things and the care of their souls. - 
They lived in the earnest expectation of the Messiah. 
St Andrew became a disciple of St John the Baptist ; 
and most are of opinion that St Peter.was sotoo. The — 
former having heard St John call Christ the Lamb of 
God, repaired to our Lord, and continued with him the 
remainder of that day, and, according to St Austin, the 
following night. By the conversation of Jesus, he was 
_abundantly convinced that he was the Christ, the world’s 
Redeemer; and, coming from him, he went and sought — 
out his brother Simon, and told him, ‘int a transport of 
holy joy, that he had found the. Messiah (4). Simon be- 
lieved in Christ before he saw him ; and, being impa- 
tient to behold him with his eyes, and to hear the words 
of eternal life from his divine mouth, he without delay 
went with his brother to Jesus, who, looking upon him, 
in order to give him a proof:of his omniscience, told 
‘him not only his own, but also his father’s name. He, 
on that occasion, gave him the new name of Cephas, 
which, in the Syro- Chaldaic tongue, then used in Judza, 


(3) Marki. 29. (4) John i 1,42. St Aug. hom..7, in Joan, p. 2% 
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signifies a rock, and is by us changed into Peter, from 
the Greek word of the same import (6). St Peter and 
St Andrew, after having passed some time in the com- 
pany of our divine Redeemer, returned to their fishing 
trade : yet often resorted to him, to hear his holy in- 
structions. Towards tlie end of the same year, which 
was the first of Christ’s preaching, Jesus saw Simon ‘Pe- 
ter and Andrew washing their nets on the banks of the 
‘lake ; and, going into Simon’s boat to shun the press, 
‘he preached to the people who stood on the shore. Af- 
ter his discourse, as an earnest of his biessing to his en- 
tertainer, he bad Peter cast his nets into the sea. Our 
apostle had toiled all the foregoing night to no purpose, 
and had drawn his boat ‘into the harbour, despairing of 
any success at present. However, in obedience to Christ, 
he again launched out into deep water, and let down his 
net. He had scarce done this, when such a shoal of 
fishes was caught by the first draught as filled not only 
their own boat, but also that of James and John, the 
sons of Zebedee, who were fishing near them, and were 
forced to come and help them to drag in the net, which 
was ready to break with the Ioad: yet the boats were 
not sunk, At'the sight of this miracle, Peter, struck 
with amazement, fell on his knees, and cried out': Dee-- 
part from me, O Lord, for I ama sinful man. The a- 
postle, by this humility, whilst he sincerely ‘professed 
_ himself unworthy to appear in the ptesence of his Lord, 
or to be in his company, deserved to receive the greatest 
graces. By this miracle’Christ gave the apostles a type 
of their wonderful success in the new employment to 
which he called them, when he made them fishers of 
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(4) In imitation of St Peter’s receiving a new name on this occa- 
sion, the popes, upon their advancement to the pontificate, usually 
exchange their own name for a new. one, as they have done ever 
since Sergius II. in 8443 whose former name being Peter, he, out of 
-humility and respect for the prince of the apostles, did not presume 
to bear it. Christians, in like manner, have a new name given them 
at baptism, and venerally take a new one at confirmation, also when 
they enter a religious state, partly to express their obligation of be- 
coming new men, and partly to put themselves under the special pa- 
tronage of certain saints, whose examples they ptopose to themselves 
for their models. | ! " 7 
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meni. Upon this occasion, he bade Peter and Andrew 
follow him. | This invitation they instantly obeyed, and 
_ with such - perfect dispositions of heart, that St Peter 
eould afterwards say to Christ with confidence: Behold, 
Q Lord, we-bave left all things, and bave followed thee (5). 
They were possessed of httle, having only a boat and 
nets to leave; but they renounced all future hopes and 
prospects in the world with so perfect a disengagement 
of heart, that they forsook with joy the whole world, in 
spirit and affection: and what went far beyond all this, 
they also renounced themselves and their own will. Ia 
requital Christ promised them, besides never-ending hap- 
piness in the world to come, even inthis life an hundred- 
. fold of true joys and. spiritual blessings, .in an uninter- 
yupted peace of the soul, which surpasseth all under- 
standing, 4 the overflowing sweetness of divine love, 
and in the abundant consolations of the Holy Ghost. 
From. this time St Peter and St Andrew became con- 
stant attendants upon their divine Master. Jesus soon 
after this returned and made some stay at Capharnaum, 
cisred Peter’s mother-in-law of a fewer, and after that 
wniracle tarried some time in Galilee, healing many 
sick, casting. out devils, and preac:hing in the syna- . 


gogues on the. Sabbath-days, with. i dignity which be~ 


spoke his doctrine divine, 

After the feast of the passover, ia the year 31, Christ 
“chose his twelve apostles, in. which sacred college the 
chief place. was from the beginning assigned to St Peter. 
Mr Laurence Clarke (6) takes notice, that “ in the 
enumeration of the twelve, ali the e:vangelists constantly 
place Peter in the front. Our Leord usually directs his 
_ discourse to him, and he replies as the mouth of his fel- 
lows. Christ appeared to him after his resurrection, be- 
fore the rest of the apostles. He gave hima special 
command to feed -his sheep. He was the first whom 
God chose to preach the gospel tc) the Gentiles. From 
these and other passages of the h-oly scripture, it is ‘evi- 
dent that St Peter acted as chief’ of the college of: the 
-- apostles; and so he is constantly: described by the primi- 
tive writers of the church, -who call him the head, the 


ao) Matt. xix. (6) Life of Christ. On St Peter, p. 578. 
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president, the prolocutor, the. chief, the foreman of the 
apostles, with several other titles of distinction.” Christ, . 
who had always-distinguished St Peter above the rest of 
‘the apostles, promised to commit his whole church to 
his care, above a year before his sacred death (7), and 
confirmed to him that charge after his resurrection (8), 
having exacted of him a testimony of his strong faith, 
on the first occasion, and on the second, a proof of his 
ardent love of God, and zeal for souls. These two vir- 
tues are especially requisite in a pastor of souls ; and the 
prince of the apostles wag possessed of them in the most 
heroic and eminent degree. Enlightened by God, and 
passing over all visible and created things, he made the 
most glorious confession of his faith in Christ, as truly 
God, and Son of the living God., When certain weak. 
disciples deserted Christ, being offended at his doctrine. 
concerning the wonderful mystery of the blessed eucha- 
_ Yist, our Saviour asked the twelve: Will you also ge 
~ away? St Peter answered resolutely: Lord,.to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the-words of eternal life. As up- 
_on the testimony of his divine word, he readily assented. 
to the most sublime mysteries ; so by the most sweet and 
tender love, he was desirous to keep continually in his 
holy company, and thought it was-to perish, ever to be 
separated from him. In a transport of this same love, 
he cried out, when he beheld the transfiguration of our 
Saviour: Lord, tt ts good for us always to be bere.: ever 
to be with thee, and to have our eyes fixed on the ado- 
rable object of thy glory. But this happiness was first 
to be purchased by labours and great sufferings. When 
he heard Christ foretell his barbarous death, this love 
moved him to persuade his master to preserve himself 
from those sufferings he told them he was to undergo ; 
for he did not then understand the advantages of the 
cross, nor the mystery of our redemption by it. For 
this he was called by Christ, Satan or.adversary : and 
that reprimand opened his eyes, and was his cure. Out 
of love, he twice cast himself into the sea to meet Jesus; 
for his heart melted at his sight, and he had not patience 
(7) Matt. xvi. 8. 19. '° (8) John xxi. 15. See Hauarden, 
Church of Christ shewed, Te re 2 - 0 es 
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to wait till the boat came up to the shore. This happen- 
ed once after his resurrection, as we shall.see in the se- 
quel, but. first long before, when. the apostles were 
crossing thé lake, and Jesus came from the shore, walk- 
ing on the waves to them. St Peter begged and ob- 
tained his leave to come on the waters to his divine 
Master... When he had stept upon the waves, asudden- 
fear something abated his confidence, and he began to 
sink : but Jesus held him up by the hand (9g). By his 
confidence in God we learn what we can do by the di- 
vine assistance ; and by his fear, what we are of. our- 
selves : also.that no one receives from God the strength 
he stands in need of, but he who feels, that of himself. 
he is entirely without strength, according to the reflec. 
tion of St Austin (10). St Peter, influenced by this same 
strong love, offered himself to all sorts of difficulties and. 
dangers, and to undergo death itself for his good Lord. 
Yet this zealous apostle, in punishment of a secret pre- 
sumption, was permitted to fall, that we might learn 
-with him more clearly to discover our own weakness,. 
and fear the danger of. pride. St Peter had before given 
proofs of an exemplary humility. After. the miraculous 
draught of fish, he cast himself at our. Lord’s feet, beg- 
ging he would depart from him,: because he was a sin- . 
- ful man. And when our Blessed Saviour offered to wash 
his feet at the last supper, he cried out in surprise and | 
humility : Lord, dost thou wash my feet ? Thou shalt not 
wash my feet for ever, But being terrified by his threat, 
that otherwise hé should have no part-with him, he with : 
fervour offered also his hands and his head to be washed, 
if needful. In answer to which Christ. signified to him, 
that he who was clean from grievous sins, stood in need 
only of wiping away smaller stains and imperfections, an 
emblem of which. was this washing of the feet.’ 

Who 1s not moved to tremble for himself, and to walk 
always.in holy fear, and in the most profound and sin- 
cete humility, when he sees so great an apostle, endow- 
ed with such eminent virtues, grace, and spiritual gifts, 
fall at last by surprise into secret presumption, and by it 
into the grievous crime of denying his divine master? 


(9) Matt. Xie’ eee (10) S, Aug. Serm. “6. 
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His protestation that he was ready to die with him, was 
accompanied with some degree of confidence in his own’ 

courage and in the strength of his resolution : whereas’ 
an entire and perfect distrust in ourselves i is ani essential 
part of true humility. Instead.of praying in the. humble 
sentiment of his own weakness and frailty, he relied on 
his courage as if it was proof against all dangers. To 
curb this rising presumption Christ foretold him that, be-’ 
fore the crowing of the cock and break of day, he would’ 
thrice deny him(c). Jesus still ranked St Peter among’ 
his favourite aposties; and as he ‘had made him, St 
James and St John, witnesses of his transfiguration, and: 
of other extraordinary mysteries; so in the garden of 

_Gethsemani he took these three with him when he re- 


tired from the rest, and, ata distancé of a stone’s throw 


from these three disciples, fell into his agony and bloody 
sweat. Notwithstanding the courage of our fervent a-. 
postle, Christ was obliged to reproach him, with his two 
companions, that he was not able to watch with him 
one hour ; when he ought to have been arming and 
strengthening himself by humble prayer against the as- 
saults of the enemy. When Judas led the Jews ‘to ap- 
prehend Christ, St Peter’s zeal for his master made him’ 
draw his sword against his unjust. persecutors, and smite 
'Malchus, one of the busiest among them. But Christ 
taught him that the arms of his disciples are patience and 
humility. St Peter, by his presumption, and by hav- 
_ing neglected to watch and pray, deserved to fall from 
- his fervour into a state of lukewarmness..' He’ followed 
Jesus still when he was in the hands of his enemies, but 

at a distance, as St Luke takes notice. He who just be- 
fore thought of dying for his Master, and drew his sword 
to defend him, was become afraid of sharing in his dis- 
grace. “ Oh!” cries out St Chrysostom (11), “ by 
what means was the vehement fervour of Peter so much 
cooled 2?” Nor did he atop here. He who does not al- | 


(nm) Hom. 83. ol. 82. in Mat. 

(©) The cock crows first about midnight: but the howe of his — 
principal crowing is about break of day, which is called by St Mat. 
thew, St Luke and St John, his crowing ; and by St Mark his se- 
cond crowing. 
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ways advance, loses ground. And a soul which falls 
from fervour into a state of tepidity, is guilty of an abuse 
‘of divine grace, and is in danger of perishing in the . 
first snare. Accordingly, bad company soon completed, 
the misfortune of this apostle. He mingled with the ser- 
vants of the high-priest, and other enemies of Christ, in 
the lower hall of Caiphas’s palacé. Here,at the reproach 
of the portress that had let him in, and soon after a se- 
cond time, at that of another maid, he renounced all 
knowledge of him. The cock then crowed : yet Peter 
took no notice. About an hour after, another of the 
assistants said, he was one of the disciples of Jesus ; 
_which others confirmed because his accent betrayed him 
to be a Galilean. . And a cousin of Malchus, whose ear 
had been cut off, assured that he had seen him in the 
garden. . Hereupon. Peter protested a third time,. with 
oaths and curses, that he knew pot the man. Thus 
one sin, if it be not blotted out by speedy repentance, 
draws a soul as it were by its own weight into greater 
precipices, 

How grievous soever this sin of St Peter was, he ne- 
ver lost his faith in Christ, as appears from "Christ’s 
words to him (12), and as the fathers observe (13). For 
* though he had a lie in his mouth, his heart was faith- 
ful,” as St. Austin says (14) ; his sin, nevertheless, ; was 
most heinous. But his repentance was speedy, perfect, 
and constant ; and it bore a proportion to the heinous. 
ness of his crime... At the time of. his third denial the 
cock crowed the second time.; yet this exterior sign did _ 
not suffice alone to make the sinner enter into himself. 
But Jesus turning looked on him, not so much with his 
corporal eyes, as visiting his soul with his interior grace, 
says St.Austin (15): and this it was that wrought in 
him the wonderful change, by which in a moment he 
became a perfect penitent. “ Look on us, O Lord Je- 
sus, that, we may bewail our sins, and wash away our 
guilt, ” cries ont St Ambrose (16). Our Blessed Re- 

(12) Luke xxii. 23. (13) St Ambr. 1. 10. in Luc. St Chrys, 
hom. 39. ol. 38. in Matt. St Hilary in Matt. St Leo, Serm 68. 


(14). J). contra Mendac.c. 6, (15) L. 1. de Gr. Chr, et oBeees 
Tig. ¢. 45> (16) L. ‘10, in pias n. 89. 
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. deemer has cast this gracious eye of his mercy on all the 


sinners whom he ever drew to repentance ; his goodness 
disdains none. We therefore ought to cast ourselves at 
his feet, and though most undeserving of such a favour, 

most earnestly to beg that he afford us this gracious 
look, upon which our efernal salvation depends. St Pe- 


ter by it was pierced with grief, and the most sincere 


repentance ; and instantly quitted the fatal company 
and occasions, and going forth, gave full vent to a flood 
of tears, which flowed from.a heart filled with contri- 


tion. “ For Peter, when he had denied Christ, did not 


weep for fear of punishment: but-this was the most bit- 
ter to him, and worse than any punishment, that he 
had denied him whom he loved,” as St Chrysostom ob- 
serves (17). He thought not of any excuses from the 
circumstances of surpfise, frailty, or compulsion ; nor 
did he say any thing to extenuate his guilt. A true pe-. 
nitent sees the enormity of his sins with all their exag- 
gerating circumstances ; and is his own most severe ac- 
cuser. ‘This apostle set no bounds to his sorrow ; and 
his cheeks are said tohave been always furrowed with the 
streams of tears which he often shed to the end of his 
life. And ashe fell by presumption, he ever after made 
the most profound humility the favourite and distin- 
guishing part of his virtue, as St Chrysostom remarks. 

(18) From his example we must be apprised, that if 
we confide in our own strength, we are vanquished 
without fighting. This great model of pastors learned 
by his-fall to treat sinners with tenderness and compas- ° 
sion.. And Christ, by the graces and dignity to which 
he exalted him after his fall, shews his boundless mercy, 


‘and how perfectly true repentance blots out sin. 


t 


After the resurrection of our Divine Saviour, Mary 
Magdalen and the other devout women that went early 
onthe Sunday morning to the sepulchre, were ordered by 
an angel to go and inform Peter and the rest, that Christ 
was risen. Our apostle no sooner -heard. this, but he 
ran in haste with St.John to the sepulchre. Love gave 
wings to both these disciples ; but St John running fast- 
er, arrived first at the place, though he waited -there, 


(17) St Chrys, hom. s.in Romii. (18) Hom. 83. ol. 82. in Mat. 
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doubtless out of respect, and St Peter first entered the 
-sepulchre, and saw the place where the sacred body had 
been laid. After their departure, Christ appeared to 
Mary Magdalen ; and afterwards on the same day to St 
Peter, the first among the apostles (19). This favour 
was an effect of his tender mercy, in which he would 
not defer to satisfy this apostle’s extreme desire of seeing 
him, and to afford him comfort in the grief of his bitter 
compunction, by this pledge of his grace,’ and this asa 
surance of his pardon (20). The angel that appeared 
to St Mary Magdalen, had ordered that the apostles 
should go from Jerusalem into Galilee, where they should 
see their divine Muster, as he had foretold them before | 
his sacred death. Accordingly, some days after, St 
Peter, whilst he was fishing in the lake of Tiberias, saw 
Christ on the shore : and not being able to contain him. 
self, in the transport of his love and joy, he threw him-_ 
self into the water, and swam to land, the sooner to. 
meet his ‘Lord. St John and the rest followed him i in 
the boat, dragging the net loaded with 153 great fishes, 
which they had taken by casting on the right side of the 
boat, -by Christ’s direction. When they were landed, 

_ they saw upon shore some live coals, and a fish broiling 
upon them, with bread lying nearit. This repast Jesus 
had prepared for them... After it was over; he thrice 
asked St Peter, whether he loved him more than the 
rest of his disciples ; St Peter told him, that He knew 
his love to be most sincere ; and he. was troubled in mind 
at the repetition of his question, fearing lest Christ dis= 
cerned in his heart some secret imperfection or defect in 
his love. How different are now his modesty, fear, and’ 
humility, from his former presumption? He dares not 
answer that he loved his master more than the others did, 
because he presumes not to judge of their hearts, and is 
mistrustful of the sincerity of his own, having now learn- 
ed the whole extent of true humility. The vehemence 
of his love gbes much beyond -what any words could 
ever express. Yet he says only with trembling. that he 
loved : this he speaks.as one most earnestly imploring 
' the divine aid, that he might be enabled to love hi¢ 


(19) 1 Cor. xy. Luke xxiv, (20) St Chrys, hom. 38. in Cor. 
Vo, VI, Cc 
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master with his whole, strength: “ Do not you see,” 
says St Chrysostom (21), “ that the better he is. grown, 
the. more modest and timorous he is become? He does - 
not speak arrogantly, or contradict: he is net self-coni- 

dent; therefore is he disturbed.” By this.triple pub- 
lic testimony of his love, he was to repair the scandal of 
his former denial. ‘* Let him confess by love who had 
thrice denied through fear,” says St Austin (22). By 
the ardour of his zeal and love was he to be qualified for 
the commission which he recejved. hereupon to feed 
Christ’s sheep and lambs, that is, his whole flock. . For 
he who enters the sanctuary under the least partial influ- 


 @nce of any other motive than that of love,..ig a base 


hireling, and a slave of avarice and vain-glory ;.not a 
pastor of souls, or minister of Christ. St Peter’s great- 
er love. for Christ, and zeal for the interest of his-glory, 
raised him to the high charge with which he was en- 
trusted by his divine Master. Upon this passage, St: 
Chrysostom writes as followeth: ‘“‘ Why does Carist, 

passing by. the rest, now speak to Peter alone ? He was 


_ eminent above. the rest, the mouth of the disciples, and 


™ 


the head of that college. » Therefore Paul came to.see 
him ‘above the rest. Christ says to him: If thou lovest 
Me, take upon thee the government or charge of thy 
brethren (2). And now give the proof of that fervent 


. Jove which thou hast always professed, and. in. which 


thou didst exylt. Give for my sheep that. life which 
thou professedst thyself ready to lay down for me.” _Je- 
sus after this, foretold. St Peter his’ martyrdom by the 
Gross and this apostle was well pleased to drink the bit- 
ter cup, and to make his confession as public as his de- 
nial had been, that he might make same reparation for — 
Iiis’ former sin. “His singular affection for St John, 
prompted him to ask what would become of him, and 
whetHer he should not ‘bear him company ; but his 
Hdaster checked his inquisitive curiosity, 9. : 


‘(2,) St Chrys, hom, 88. ol. 87. in Joan. T.. 8.'p« 526: ed. Ben 
(22° In Joan. hic, . 


(d) Mpstsare ran atapin. St Chrys, hom. 98. ob Sy, in Jenn. ‘Fe 8 
e: 525: ed. ee 


\ 
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- “Christ apipeared to de eine assembled together 
ona certain mountain in’ Galilee (23), where he had 
‘appointed to meet them, afid gavé therii a Cotfimiission 
to preach the gospel througtiout all tations; promising 
to remain with ‘his church all day$ to the end of the 
wotld. He manifested hittiself also to five huidréd dis. 
ciples at once (24). When the apostles had éperit some 
time in Galilee, they teturned to Jérusalem, where tert 
days before the feast of Pefitecdst; Christ favoured them 
with. his last appearance, and coiiimanded them to 
preach baptistn and pénandé, and t6 confitm their dod- 
trine’ by miracles (23). Faith being essentially dark, 
mysterious and supernatural s aiid the dispénsations of 
' providence, and of the divitie prace dnd mercy,’ being 
above the reach of human reason, the great and necés- 
sary knowledge of these most important savirig truths 
can only be conveyed to tien by the divine revelations 
This, in the new law of the gospel, was immediatelj 
‘communicated t6 the apostles, with @ charge that they. 
should promilgate and propagate it‘in all riations of the 
earth, -’ Poor illiterate men, destituté of every human, 
succour, were madé the instrurients of this gredt work 5 
and ‘at theit head was-placed an ignorant fisherman, 
whos¢ Knowledgé, wheti he was called to the ice 
ship, did not reach beyond his nets and boat. Yet this 
Iintle troop triumphed over the wisdom of philosophers; 
the eloquence of orators, the authority of the greatest 
princes, the foree of customs, policy; interest, supersti- . 
tion, ahd all the passichs of mien ; over the artifices and 
persecutions of the’ wholé world confederated agditist 
them. So powerful was the Spitit of God which en- 
lightened their’ understandings, and spoke by thejr 
mouths ; such was the évidencé of their testimony; con- 
firmed by innumerable ‘inconteéstiblé miracles, and by 
the heavenly temper and sanctity which the words 
and actions breathed § and, lastly, sealéd by their blood. . 
So bright. and. iHustrious ti this holy religion wete the 
indications of tts divine original; that he who takes an 
impartial réview of them, wil? be obliged to cry out, with 
(23) Mat. xxvili; (24) 1Cor: xv. § (25) Mark xvi 1g 
Luke xxiv 94. = ye a he “etx 
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Hugh of St Victor, and Picus of Mirandula: « If I 
could be deceived in thy faith, Thou alone, O Lord, 
‘must have been the author of my error, .so evident are 
the marks of thy authority which it bears.” ’ To all 
‘who sincerely seek after truth, this revelation is a pillar 
of light ; though, to the perverse, God often turns it 
into a cloud of darkness.. ‘Their pride and passions are 
-haunts to which the beams of this sun, though oot 


bright and piercing, are impervious. 


The extraordinary gitts and graces by which the a- 
postles were qualified for this great function, were the 
fruit of the descent of the Holy Ghost, who shed his 
beams upon them on Whitsunday. After the ascen- 
sion of Christ, they waited the coming of that Divine 
Spirit in retirement and prayer. In the mean time, St 
Peter proposed to the assembly the election of a new 
apostle, whereupon St Matthias was chosen. The 
prince of the apostles, having received the Holy Ghost, 
made q sermon to the Jews, who were assembled abont 
the disciples upon the tame of this prodigy, and he cori- 
‘verted three thousand, by the mildness and powerful 
unction of his words. ‘“ We should have a share of this 
courage ; and the-ardour of the Holy Ghost would make 
| every thing easy to us, if we were worthy to receive it, 
and if we drew this grace down upon us as the apostles: 
did, by assiduity | in prayer, and by our charity towards 
our brethren,” says St Chrysostom (26). We have great 
reason to admire the change which the grace of the 
Holy Ghost wrought in St Peter, both in the intrepidity 
and courage which he shewed, and still more in his hu- - 
miljty, patience and meekness. He appeared always 
so ready to yield to every one, and to humble. himself 
before all the world, that he seemed to forget the rank 
which he held in the church, only when God’s honour 
called upon him to exert his authority ; and the natural 
warmth and vehemence of his temper was no more to 
be discerned in his actions, only in the fervour and con- 
stancy with which he underwent all manner of labours 
and dangers for the cause of God and his church. The 
new converts received, with the faith, a share of the same 
Spirit, They persevered i in the participation of the holy 


(26) Hom. 4. in Acta. 
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‘mysteries and in prayer, and selling all their possessions, 
‘gave the price to the apostles to be distributed among 
the poor brethren. Their humility, simplicity of heart, 
meekness, patience and joy in suffering, were such, that _ 
they seemed on a sudden to be transformed into angels, - 
to use the expression of St Chysostom (27), so perfect- 
ly were théy disengaged from the earth. The abundant 
effusion of the Holy Ghost, the advantage of persecu- 
‘tions, and the inflamed words and example of the apos- 
tles, effected this change in their hearts, by the power 
of the richt hand of the Most High. — , 

The preacaing of the apos:les received a sanction from 
a wonderful miracle, by which St Peter and St John 
raised the admiration of the people. These two apostles 
going to the temple at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
which. was one of the hours for public prayer among the 
Jews, they saw a man who was lame from his birth, and 
was begging alms at-the gate of the temple, w hich was 
‘called The Beautiful : and being moved with compassion, 
St Peter commanded him, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
to arise and walk. These words were no sooner spoken, 
but the cripple found himself perfectly whole, ‘and St 
Peter lifting him up, he entered into the. temple .walk- 
ing, leaping, and praising God. After this miracle, St 
Peter made a second sermon to the people, the effect of 
which was the conversion of 5000 persons. Upon this, 
the priests and Sadducees, moved with envy and jealousy, 
prevailed upon the captain of the guard of the temple to 
_ come up with a troop of soldiers under his command, 
and seize the two apostles, and put théni into prison, 
upon pretence of a sedition. Next morning they were 
‘summoned before the great court of the Sanhedrim, in 
which Annas, Caiphas, John and Alexander, appeared 
busiest in carrying on the prosecution against them, 
The point of the sedition was waved, because ground- 
less: and St Peter boldly declared, that it was in the 
name of Jesiis, in which all men must be -saved, that 
the cripple had been made sound. .The judges, not be- 
ing able to contest or stifle the evidence of the miracle, 
contented themselves with giving the apostles a severe 


(27) Hom, 7, in Act. 
Cc 3 | 
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chatge not dia any more the name of Jesys. . But 
to their threats St Peter resolutely replied ;.; “4 Whether 
it be just to obey. you rather than God, be: you yourselyes 
judges.” The two apostles being discharged, returned 
to the other disciples, and after they had prayed toge~ 
ther, the house was shaken, for a miraculous sign of the 
divine protection ; and the whole company found them- 
selves replenished with a new spirit of courage. The 
converts learned, from the example of their teachers, sa 
perfect a spirit . of disinterestedness, gontempt of the 
world, and thirst after eternal goods, that:they lived in 


common ; and the rich selling their estates, laid the price. 


at: the feet of the apostles, that it might be equally dis. 
tributed to such as had-need. But neither miracles, nor 

the company and example of the saints, could percents 
the passion of avarice in the hearts of Ananias, and his 
wife Saphira, Bejing rich, they pretended. to vie with 


the most charitable, and sold their estage ; but whilst | 


they hypocritically pretended tq resign the whole prige 
to the public use, they secretly retained a part to them- 
selves.’ St Peter, to whom God had revealed thei. hy- 
pocrisy, reproached them singly, that: they had puta 
cheat upon their own souls, hy telling a lie to the Holy 
Ghost in the person of his ministers. At his severe re- 
primand, first the husband, and afterwards hie wife, 
fell dawn dead at his feet. 

_ The apostles confirmed their doctrine by many: mira- 
cles, curing the sick, and casting out devils, The peo- 
” ple laid their sick on beds.and couches in the streets, 
Thatwhen Peter came, bis shadow at the least might over- 
shadow any of them, and they might be aclivered. from. their 
infirmities. The high priest Caiphas, and the other 
" heads of the Sanhedrim, were. much incensed to see their 
prohibition slip hted, and the gospel daily gain ground ; 


and having apprehended the apostles, they put them into 


‘the common prison. But God sent -his angel in the 
night, who, opening the doors.of the prison, set them at 
liberty’: and early the next morning they appeared again 
pienins publicly in the temple. The judges of the 


anhedrim again tcok them up, and examined them. ~— 


The apostles made no other defence, but that they ought 
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rather to obey God than men: The high priest and his 
faction deliberated by what means they might put them 
‘to death: but their sanguinary intentions were. over- 
ruled by the mild counsel of Gamaliel, a. famous dsctor 
-of the law, who advised them to wait the issue, aid to 
consider whether this doctrine, confirmed by sniracies, 
came not from God, against whom thei power would 
‘be vain. However they. condemned the sérvants of God 
‘to be:scourged. -The apostles, after this- torment, went . 
‘away’ full of joy, that they had been judged worthy to 
“bear @ part:in the ignominy and safferings of the cross, 
the.trae glory and advantages of whieh they had -now 
learned. This their spirit, says St Ghrysostom (28), 
was the greatest of their miracles, Many Jewish priest? 
embraced the faith-of Christ : but the daily triumphs of — 
the ‘word of God, raised a persecution in- Jerusalem, — 
which crowned St Stephen with martyrdom,.and dis- 
persed the faithful, who fied, some to Damascus, others 
to Antioch, and many into Pheenicia, Cyprus, and other 
places. . The apostles themselves remained still at Jeru. 
‘salem. to encourage the converts. The disciples preach- 
_ed thé faith in all places whither they came: so that 
this dispersion, mstead of extinguishing: the holy fire, 
spread it the more on all sides.: On this occasion; St — 
Philip the deacon converted many Samaritans, who 
were esteemed, though schismatics; to belong rather to 
the Jewish nation thah to the Gentiles, and Christ him- 
self had preached among them. .St Peter and St John — 
. went from Jerusalem to Samaria to cofifirm, the Sama- 
Titan converts, and St Peter had there his first conflict 
with: Smmon Magus. In the mean time the persecution 
“had ceased at Jerusalem after the conversion of St Paul. 
The favourable dispositions of the emperor Tiberius 
- might contribtte to restore this calm. ‘That prince was 
one of the worst of men, arid sod. cruel a tyrant, that 
Theodorus Gadareus, his preceptor, sometimes called — 
‘him a lump of flesh, steeped in: bleed. Yet from the 
- account sent him by Pilate concerning the miracles and 
sanctity of Christ, he had-entertained a high opinion of 
him, had some thoughts of enrolling sia Aman, nie 


: - (28) Hom, 14. in Act. : : 
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the gods, and testified his inclinations in favour of the 
Christians, threatening even with death those who 
- should accuse or molest them, as we are assured by 
~ Tertullian (29), St Justin (30), and others. 
| St Peter, who had staid at Jerusalem during the heat 
of the persecution, after the storm was blown over, 
made'a progress through the adjacent country, to visit 
the faithful, as a general makes his rounds, says St 
Chrysostom (31), to see if all things are every where in 
good order. At Lydda, in the tribe of Ephraim, he 
_ cured a man named /Eéneas, who had kept his bed eight 
years, being sick of a palsy ; and at Joppe, being mov- 
ed by the tears of the poor, he raised to life the virtuous 
and charitable widow Tabitha. The apostle lodged 
‘gome time in that town, at the house of Simon the Tan- 


ner: which he left by the order of an angel to go to. 


-baptise Cornelius the centurion, a gentile. Upon that 
accasion Gad manifested to the prince of the apostles, 
both by this order, and by a distinct vision, the great 


mystery, of the vocation of the gentiles to the faith. It’ 


seems to have been after this, that the apostles dispersed 
themselves into other countries to preach the gospel, be- 
ginning in the adjoining provinces. In the partition of 
nations which they made among themselves, St Peter 
‘was destined to carry the gospel to the capital city of 
the Roman empire and of the world, says St Leo. But 
the apostles stopped some time to preach in Syria and 
other countries near Judea, before they proceeded far- 
ther ; and St Peter founded the church of Antioch, 
which was the metropolis, not only of Syria, but of all 
the East. St Jerom (32), Eusebius (33), and other an- 
cient writers assure us, that Antioch was hi#s first see. It 
was fitting, says St Chrysostom, that the city which first 
gave to the faithful the name of Christians, should have 
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resided there a-long time : the common opinion is seven 
years, from the: year thirty-three to forty (e). During 
this interval he made frequent excursions to carry the 
faith into other countries. For though several’ of the< 
apostles chose particular sees for themselves among the 
churches which they founded, they did not so confine 
themselves as to forget their universal: commission of 
preaching to all nations. St Peter was_at Jerusalem in 
37, when St Paul paid him a visit, and staid with him 
fifteen days (36) Our great apostle preached to the 
Jews dispersed throughout all the East, in Pontus, Ga- 
jatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and the Lesser Asia; before 
he went to Rome, as Eusebius. testifies. The same is 
confirmed ‘by the inscription of his first epistle. He an- 
nounced the faith also to the gentiles, as occasions were 
offered, throughout these and other countries, as ap- 
pears by many instances. St Peter.is the only apostle — 
whom the-gospel mentions to have been married before 
his vocation to the apostleship: though we are assured, 
by ancient fathers and historians, that St Philip and 
some others were also married men when they were 
called by Christ.. St Clemens of Alexandria(37), St. 
Jerom, and St Epiphanius, expressly affirm, that from 
. the. tine of their call to the ministry, or the commence-. 
ment of their apostleship, they all embraced a state of 
perpetual ‘continency. And St Chrysostom proposes 
St Peter as an illustrious model of chastity (38). So 
mortified and abstemious was the life of this great a- 


- . postle, that St Gregory Nazianzen relates (39), that his 


diet was only one penny-worth( f/} a day of an unsa- 
voury and bitter kind of pulse called lupines, and some- 
times of herbs ; though on, certain occasions he eat. of 
what was set before him. 
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(36) Gali. 19. (37) Strom. 1. 3 p. 448. (38) L. de Virgi. 
nit. Ce 82. (39) S. Naz. Or, 16. & Carm. 140. . 


(e) According to the unanimous festimony of the ancients, Christ. 
suffered in the year of the consulate of the two Gemini,* which was 
the 29th of the vulgar cera. St Peter founded the see of Antioch in 
the year 23, the fifth from Christ’s crucifixion : sat there seven years, 
qnd afterward twenty-five complete years at Rome, | 
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Peter planted the faith in many countries near Judza, 
before the dispersion of the apostles, which happened 
twelve years after the death of Christ, in the goth year 
of the vulgar Christian era. In the partition of nations 
among the apostles, St Peter chose Rome for the chief 
seat of his labours, and having preached through several 
Provinces of the East, by a particular order of divine 
providence, he at length arrived there, that he might 
encounter the devil in that city, which was then the 
chief seat of superstition, and the mistress of error. Di- 
vine providence, which had raised the Roman empire for 
the more easy. propagation of the gospel in many coun- 
tries, was pleased to fix the fortress oi faith in that great 
metropolis, that it might be.more easily diffused from 
the head into all parts of the universe. St Peter‘foresaw 
that, by triumphing over the devilin the very seat of his 
' tyranny, he opened a way to the conquest of the rest of _ 
the world to Christ. It was in appearance 2 rash enter- 
prise for an ignorant fisherman to: undertake the ‘con. 
version of the capital of the empire, and the seat of all 
the sciences ; to preach the contempt df honours, riches 
and pleasures, in that city in which ambition, avarice — 
and voluptuousness, had fixed their throne. The humi- 
lity of Calvary suited not the pride of the Capitol. The 
ignominy. of the cross was very contrary to the splendor 
of that pomp which dazzled the eyes of the masters of 
the world. Peter neither knows the humour, nor the _ 
' genius, nor the policy, nor even the language of the 
people. Yet he enters alone this enemy’s country, this — 
fortress of impiety and superstition ; and he preaches 
Jesus crucified to this.great city. First he announced 
this wonderful mystery to the Jews who lived there, 
whose apostle he was in the first place: then he addressed 
himself to the gentiles, and he formed a church com- 
posed of both. Eusebius (40), St Jerom, and the old 
Roman calendar published by Bucherius, say that St 
Peter held the see of Rome twenty-five years ; though 
he was often absent upon his apostolic functions in other 
countries. Accordingly to this chronology, many place 
his first arrival at Rome in the second year of the reign 


(40) Euseb. in Chron, | 
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of Claudius, of Christ 42 ; but all crcumstances prove 

‘jt to ‘have been in the «ear 4o,. the twelfth after the 
death of Christ, in 39. (41) Lactantius. mentions only 
his last coming to Rome under Nero(g), a few years 
: ' ; : ‘ A 

(41) See Solierus in Histor, Chronol. Patriarcharum Antiochen. 
ante Tom. 4. Julij, Bolland. p. 7, Item ‘Cuperus, Diss. de Divi- 
sinne Apostolorum, ib, p, 12.:& Henschenius in Diatriba Preslimi- 
pari ante Tom, 1. Aprilis, a ; i 

. (g) Nothing can: be more tocopntestible in history, then that the 
city of Rome was honoured by the presence, preaching, and martyr- 
dom, of the prince of the apostles, and that he was the founder and = 
first bishop df that see: Hence Rome is-styled by the more venerable 
pncient coyneils, The See of:Peter. - In this the concurring testimony 
of all ancient Christian writers, down from St Ignatius the,disciple of — 
this apostle, is unanimous, Eusebius tellg us, that one motive which 
brought him to Rome, was to defeat the impostures of Simon Magus, 
‘who had repaired thither from the: East, whence St Reter had ex- 
pelied him, “ Against that bane of mankind (Simon),” says this pa- 

_ xent of chuech history, “ the most merciful and kind providence con- 
gucts to Rome Peter, the most courageous, and the greatest among 
the apostles, and him. who for his prowess was the chief, and the 
prinee of ‘all the rest."” tapawodac dx! rig durig Kaiudiv Baotniias § wavdyebeg 
¥ai peravbaroraern ray Chav wpovesra tov xapripdy nal wiyav Tae &xocdnwy voy kperiic Even 
Tv Aoiwgu Grdvrev xpaiyopon Vispouéri rhe Payene gag tal rwduxvroy Augtava Biw xepayopeie 
Eus. Hist. 1. 2.’c. 14, Ed. Vales. «i ° 4 

.Mr Whiston, in The Memoirs of his own Life, p. $95, writes as 
follows: ‘* Mr Bower, with some weak protestants before him, al- 
most pretends to deny that St Peter ever was at Rome ; concerning 
whioh matter take my own.former words out of my three Tracts, 
p53. “Mr Baratier proves most thoroughly, as Bishop Pearson ‘. 
done before him, that St Peter was at Rome. This is so clear in 
Christian antiquity, that it-is a shame for a protestant to confess that 
avy protestant ever denied it, . ‘This partial procedure demonstrates 
that Mr ‘Bower has by no means got clear of the prejudices of some 
protestants, as an impartial writer of history, which he strongly pre- 
fends to be, ought to do, and he has in this case greatly hurt the 
protestant cause, instead of helping it.”* | 

N.B. Mr Baratier, a ‘protestant divine, printed at Utrecht, in 
2740, his Chronological Inquiry about the most ancient bishops of 
Rome, from Peter to Victor, in which he demonstrates that St Peter 

_ awas at: Rome, as Bishop Pearson had done before by a learned dis- 
#ertation in his posthumous works, | _ oe eae aan 

Eusebius, }. 2. c. 17, and St Jerom, Catal.c, 11. relate, that St 

\ eter met at Rome Philo, the most learned fewish philosopher, who 
Ftunrished at Alexandria,.and was famous for the smoothness and 
gweetgess af his eloquence, in which he seemed to rival Plato. In his 
bps Naacles : Cas ee oral 
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before his martyrdom (42). If he staid at Rome from 
the year 40 to 42, he returned speedily into the East ; 
for in 44 he was thrown into prison at ferusalem by king 
Agrippa (43); and being miraculously delivered by an 


angel, he again left that city, and, travelling through 
Many countries in the East, he established in them bi- 


shops, as St Agapetus assures us. He was at Rome soon 
after, but was banished from that city, when, on ac- 
count of the tumults which the Jews there raised against 
the Christians, as Suetonius relates, the emperor Clau- 
dius expelled them both, in the year 49. But they were 
soon allowed to return. St Peter went again into the 


- East, and, in 51, was present in the general council held 


by the apostles at Jerusalem, in which he made a dis- 
course to shew, that the obligation of the Jewish ceremo- 
nies was not to be laid on the gentile converts. His de- 


‘termination was seconded by St James, bishop of Jeru- | 


salem, and formed by the council into a dectee. The 
same synod confirmed to St Paul, .in a special manner, 


the apostleship of the gentiles (44), though he announc- 


ed the faith also to the Jews when occasion served. St 


‘Peter, whilst he preached at Judea, chiefly laboured in 


(42) Lactant. de Mort. Persec. See Baluse, Not. ib. and Ceillier, 
T.f. (43) Acts xu. (44) Acts xv. 22. 
moral writings he depreciates the dignity of the Mosaic divine pre- 
cepts and history, by intermixing false Platonic notions, and by re- 


_ mote allegorical comments: in which latter, Origen, in some degree, 


became too much hisimitator. Philo was sent to Rome by the Jews 
of Alexandria, in the year 40, on an embassy to Caius Caligula, by 
‘whom he was very ill-treated ; wn account of which, with a. genuine 
natural description of the folly, pride, inconstancy and extravagan- 
cies of that tyrant, he has left us in his discourse Agaznst Flaccus, 
In his book, On the Contemplative Life, he describes the Therapeuts 


_ of Egypt, in his time, who, according to Eusebius and St Jerom, 


were Christian ascetics, or persons particularly devoted to the divine 
service, and heavenly contemplation, under arule of certain regular 
exercises of-virtue. Photius pretends, (cod. 105.) that Philo was 
converted to the faith by St Peter at Rome, whither he made a se. 
cond voyage in the reign of Claudius. But notwithstanding his 
friendship and commerce with St Peter, he seems to have been 
too much intoxicated with the pride of the world, and never to 
have opened his eyes to the truth. His nephew, Tiberius Alexan. 
der, a philosopher, apostatized to idolatry, and was made by the 
Romans governor of Judea, in 46. 
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converting the Jews. . They being tenacious of the le- 
gal ceremonies, the use of them was for some time to- 
lerated in the converts, provided they did not regard 


‘them as of precept: which, being always condemned — 


as an error in faith, was called the Nazarean heresy (4). — 


After the council at Jerusalem, St Peter went to An- 
tioch, where he eat promiscuously with the gentile con- 
verts, without observing the Jewish distinction of ua- 
clean meats. But certain: Jewish converts from Jeru- 
salem coming in, he, fearing their scandal, withdrew 
from table, at which action the gentile Christians took 
offence. To obviate the scandal of these latter, St Paul 
publickly’ rebuked his superior (45), lest his behaviour 
might seem to condemn those who. did not observe the 
Jewish ceremonial precepts, and lest they might appre- 
hend some disagreement in the doctrine of the two a- 
postles. St Peter, whilst he studied to avoid what might 
give offence to the weak Jewish converts, had not suf- 
ficiently attended to the scandal which the gentile pro- 
selytes might take at.his action. Nevertheless St Aus- 


a 


tin justly observes, that both these apostles give us, on - 


this occasion, great lessons of virtue (46): for we can- 
not sufficiently admire the just liberty which St Paul 


————— 
(45) Gal. ii. 2. (46) S. Aug. Ep. 82. 


(4) The ceremonial precepts and rites of the Jewish law were all 
typical, pointing out a Redeemer to come ; and were therefore to 
cease by their accomplishment ; as shadows, they were banished by 
the reality. The various legal uncleannesses were sensible emblems 
of the spiritual uncleanness of sin, which was wiped away by the 
death of Christ. God also would signify, by so many peculiar laws 
in this respect, that the Jews were his chosen people, separated from 
the world: and he would put them in mind what cleanness of heart 
he requires, The. distinction of unclean meats was likewise a trial 
of obedience, and a bar to familiar commerce with infidel nations, to 
preserve the people of God from infection, amidst an idolatrous 
world, as Theodoret observes, in Levit. qu. 1. It. was removed 
when all nations were adopted into the church. The flesh of ani- 
mals called in the Levitical law unclean, was usually unsavoury and 
unwholesome. This distinction of unclean meats is mentioned in ge- 
neral long before Moses. in the divine precepts given to Noah, and 
was perhaps almost as old as the world. See the Interpreters in 
Levit. xi. 1. &c. eo 
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shewed in his rebuke, nor the humble modesty of St Pe» 
ter (i); “ but,” says that father (47), “St Peter sets us: 
an example of a more wonderful and difficule virtue. 
For it is a much easier task for one to see what to re» ~ 
prehend in another, and to put him in mind of a fault, 
than for us publickly to acknowledge our own faults, 
and to correct them. How heroic a ‘virtue is it to bé 
willing to be rébuked by another, by an inferior (4), 
_ and in the sight of all the world?” “ This example of 
Peter,” says he in another place (48), “ is the most 
perfect pattern of virtue he could have set us, ‘because 
by it he teaches us to preserve charity by humiliry.”. 
Every one can correct others: but only a saint can ré- 
cerve Well public rebuke. This is the true test of per- - 
fect humility and herotc ‘virtue: this is something far 
more edifying and more glorious than: the ‘most con- 
vincing apologies. St Gregory the Great sdys of ‘this 
conduct of St Peter (49). “* He forgot his own digni- 
ty for fear of losing any degree of humility. He dfter- 
ward commended the epistles of St Paul, as full of wis- 
dom, though we read in them something which seenis 
derogatory from his honour. ‘ But this lover of truth re» 
joiced that all should kdow that he had béen‘reproved, 


and should believe the reproof was jirst.”* - +—-'-:- | 

St Peter wfote two canonical epistles. ‘The first he 
dates from Babylon, by which St Jerom and Eusebius 
tell us he meant Rome, at that time the centré of Ido: 
latry and vice. The Jews usually called such cities by. 
that figurative name; as they gave toa city infamous 


who professed himself a Christian. See the posthumous works ef 


4 4 } 


(4) Postersorem. 


XN 
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that of Canaan. Rome is also called Babylon in the 
Apocalypse. This name might be frequently given it 
among the Christians of that age (/). This epistle seems 
to have been written between the years forty-five and 
fifty-five. It is chiefly addressed to the converted Jesw, 
though the apostle also speaks to the gentile converts, 
as St Austin observes. His principal view in it was to. 
confirm them in faith under their sufferings and persecu- 
tions, and to confute the errors of Simon and of the 
Nicolaits. Erasmus, Estius, and all other judicious cri- 
tics, admire in the style a majesty and vigour worthy 
the prince of the apostles, and a wonderful depth of 
sense couched in few words. His second epistle was 
written from Rome a little before his death, and may be 
regarded as his spiritual testament. In it he strongly ex- 
‘horts the faithful to labour earnestly in the great work 
of their sanctification, and cautions them to stand upea 
their guard against the snares of heresy. . It is a tradition 
at Rome, that St Peter converted the house of Pudens, ' 
a Roman senator, into a church, which now bears the 
mame of St Peter’s ad vincula, Many .ancient mar- 
tyrologies mention a feast of “ The dedication of the 
first. church in Rome consecrated. by St Peter.” The 
Christians only seem to have built churches at Rome af- 
ter the persecution of Severus: but had before oratories . 
‘and chapels, in such manner as the persecutions would 
- allow: and the most sacred of these were afterward con- 
verted into churches. St Paul mentions a Christian in 
Rome...called Pudens (50), whom spme think to have 
been this senator. We cannot doubt but’ St Peter 
preached the gospel over all Italy, as Eusebius, Rufinus, 
and others. assure us; and likewise in other provinces of 
the West, according to the commission which the apos~ 
tlés received to carry the gospel over the whole earth. 
Whence they did not confine themselves to single cities, 
. \ (50) 2 Tim, ive are 
/) Calmet demonstrates, that in St Peter’s epistles we cannot un- 
derstand, either Babylon‘ in Chaldeea, which was then in ruins, as 
Pliny ‘and Strabo testify, and had Keen abandoned by the Jews some 
years before: or Babylon in Egypt, which was then no more thaa 
acastle, &c. | Does Bees ; 


e ¢ 
Z 
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except.that.St James fixed his residence at Jerusalem, for 
the sake of the Jews. Our. island, among i places, 
lays claim to the happiness of having been visited. by St 
Peter, though this is only supported by modern -vouch- 
ers, as may be seen in Alford, Usher, and Cressy. ' Lac- 
tantius writes (51), that the two gredt apostles, SS, Pe- 
ter and Paul. foretold at Ronie, that God sbould.in.a 
little time send a prince against the Jews, wha should 
overcome them, and. level their’ metropolis with: .the 
ground: that during the siege of it, they should pine 
with. hunger and thirst, even to the eating of-one anos 
ther: that after it should be taken, they should see their 
women grievously tormented before their eyes, :th¢ir.vir- 
gins defloured, their young men torn asunder, their 
babes dashed to pieces, their country wasted with fire 
and sword, and the whole nation banished out of their 
own. Jand, because they had exalted themselves. above 
the most gracious and approved Son of God.” St.Atha- 
nasius'(52) mentions, that SS. Peter and Paul had often 
fled from persecutors in times of danger, till being as+ 
sured of their martyrdom by arevelation, they courager 
ously went to meet it.. Our Saviour, immediately after 
his ‘resurrection, had faretold:St Peter in what mannet 
he should. glorify him in his old age,. and that he should 
follow him even to the death of the: cross (53), ; He af 
terwards revealed to him the time of. his death ( 54.) 
Several triumphs over: the devil prepared him for that 
crown. .To give a clear view of his last glorious con, 
flict, Jt is necessary to.introduce the history of that re,* 
markable event, by:a short account of: the last adventure 
of his celebrated antagonist. -Simon Magus, after pass« 
ing through divers provinces, came to Rome, and there 
gained a high reputation. St Justin Martyr, St Tre, 
nus, Tertuliian, Eusebius, St-Cyril of Jerusalem, and 
Theodoret, assure us, that divine honours.were paid him 
there, and that a statue was erected to him in the isle of 
Tiber, by the Emperor Claudius and the senate, with 


| (51) L. 4. at (52) Apol. pro hig p. 1 G3) John xii. 
36. xxi. 18, 19. (54) 2 Pet.i. 14. cae a 
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this insctiption, Simoni Deo Sancto(m). If Simon in- 
_ clined the humour of Messalinia that way, she was capa- 

ble of being carried to all sorts of extravagancies, and 


( m) Several moderns have called in question this statue, and fancy 
that St Austin was led into a mistake, by a statue which was dug up 
in the isle of Tiber, near 200 yedrs ago, dedicated to Semio Sancus, 
or Sangus, a demi. god of the Sabines,; with this inscription : Semont 
Sanco Deo Fidio sacrum Sex. Pompetis Sp; F. Mussianus...danum dedit. 
In answer to this surmise of Salmasius, Le Clere and some others, the 
judicious Tillemont makes the following reflections, (Note on Simon | 
Magus, T. 2. p. 340.) “ Justin Martyr affirms, that: a statue was | 
erected in Rome to Simon Magus, as toa god: this he repeats twice 
in his great apology, addressed to the emperor, to the senate, and to 
all the people of Rome; and sufficiently intimates, that it was the 
emperor Claudius, and the senate, who caused this statue to be set up. 
It is evident that St Cyril of Jerusalem thus understood him. St 
Ireneus, (1. 1. adv. her. c. 20. p.1t§.) Tertutlian, (Apol. c. t3:) ~ 
Eusebius, (hist. 1. 2. c. 14.) St Cyril of Jerusalem, (Cat. 6. p. 53.) St 
Austin, (I. de heres, c. 1. p. 8.) and Theodoret, (Heeret. Fab. 1. 1. 
c. 1.) assert the same. Tertullian, Eusebius, and St Austin say, it was 
raised by public authority : and Tertullian aad St Cyril make men-. 
tion of the same inscription. Can any one imagirie that St Justin, a 
person then living in Rome, well acquainted with all the mythology 
of the heathens, writing to the emperors and senate, could have fall- 
en into so ridiculous a mistake, of which the meanest artisan could. 
have convinced him? On the other side, the heathens could not fail 
to take notice of such a blunder, and turn it tothe scorn of the apo- 
logist and his religion. Yet this they never did; otherwise the author 
would have excused himself in his second apology : and cdild never 
have had the boldness to cite this very passage in his dialogue with 
Trypho. (p. 349.) Trenseus and Tertullian (than whom no man was 
better acquainted with the follies of paganism) could not have had 
the assurance to repeat so gross a blunder, had the heathens shewn it 
to be such. St Austin was no stranger to the Sancus, or Sangus, of the 
Sabines ; for he makes mention of him,’ (1. 18. de Civ. c. 19.) yet he 
says, that a statue was, by public authority, erected, not only to 
Simon, but also to his Helena: which h¢ did not take from St Jus- | 
tin: no more than Theodoret did the circumstance that the statue of 
Simon was of brass. Moreover, the difference between Semoni San- 
co, oF Sango, and Simoni Sancto, is obvious. And the word Fido 
quite changed the sense, meaning that gad to be the Roman Fidius, 
who presided over oaths. If Justin thought this denoted the quality 
of the Son of God, why did not he take notice of.it? Lastly, the 
statue of Semo was erected by a private person, not by the emperor 
or senate. Several statues were consecrated to Semo Sancus, besides 
this in the isle of Tiber: one is mentioned by Baronius, (ad an. 44.) 
which was erected on the Quirinal hill; and two others have been’ 
found in Italy. (Gruter, ae P %6 97 48.) It is clear in Gruter, 

Vor. Vin that 
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of persuading Claudius to the same: for that emperor 
is justly called a child with grey hajrs, a greater ideot . 
_ having never worn the purple.: Messalina being slain for — 
her public adulteries and other crimes, in the year forty- 
eight, Claudius took to wife his niece Agrippina, by an 
incest till then condemned in the Roman state. -Being. 
a greater firebrand than Messalina had ever been, she 
pushed Claudius on many acts of cruelty ; for out of 
-mere stupidity, and without malice, he could sport -him- 
self in blood. She prevailed on him to adopt Nero, who 
was her son by Domitiys, her first husband. Claudius 
_ left a son of his own by Messalina, called Britannicus, — 
Agrippina afterwards poisoned Claudius in the year 51, 
and, by a complication of crimes, opened the way to 
the imperial throne for her son Nero. The young prince. 
soon set aside his mothér, but governed five years with. 
great clemency, leaving the direction of all things to his 


that the Romans sometimes added the epithet Sanctus to their gods, 
and that of Deus, though not so often as Divus, to those whom they . 
had known only men. St Irenaeus and St Cyril say:this statue was 
erected by the order of Claudius; St Austin says, at the Instance of 
Simon himself. The Romans offered sacrifices to Caligula and Das. 
Mitian in their lifetime: Philostratus says, that Apollonius Tyanve-. 
us was worshipped for a god whilst living. Athenagoras informs 
us, that about the year 180 the city of Troas erected several statues 
ta one Nerullinuy, .offered sacrifices to one of them, and pretended 
‘that it gave oracles, and healed the sick, even when Nerullinus 
himself lay sick. (legat. pro Christ. p. 29.) And SS. Paul and Bar. 
nabas had a great deal of difficulty to hinder those of Lystra from 
offering sacrifices to them.” Thus Tillemont. The learned Mr. 
Reeves, in his ‘notes on this apology of St Justin, (p. 50.) says, 
“* ‘We must also observe, that our martyr himself was a Samaritan, 
and lived in the next age; that he was.a person of great learning 
and gravity; of a genius wonderfully inquisitive about matters of. 
this nature; that he was at this time at Rome, where, every one 
- could inform him of what god this was the statue, as easily as any 
one about London could tell now whose the statue is at Charing- 
Cross; that he presented this apology to the emperors and senate, 
and pressed for the demolishing of -this statue: which, if it was 
grounded on sida gebeda a mistakc, must have a very ill effect up- 
on his apology and cause, and must needs be resented,” &c. See- 
this fact defended by Baron. ad an. 44. n. 55. Spencer, Not. in 
Orig. contra Cels. 1. 1. p. 44. Hammond, diss, 1. de Epis. Gro- 
tins, 1. 3. Oper. p. 488. Halloix in S. Justin, and especially Wes- 


ton, in an express dissert, p. 17. 
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master Seneca, and to Burrhus, the prefect of the pra- 
torian cohorts ; except that he poisoned his brother Bri- 
tannicus, whilst they were supping together, in the year 
5 s. But after he had killed his own mother Agrippina, 
in 58, he became the greatest monster of cruelty and 
vice, that perhaps ever disgraced the human species. 
Simon ae found means to ingratiate himself with 
this tyrant. For Nero was above all mortals, infatuated. 
with the superstitions of the black art, to the last degree 
of folly and extravagance. To excel j in this, was one 
of his greatest passions: and for this purpose, he spared 
no expence, and stuck at nocrimes. But All his endea- | 
vours were fruitless. When Tiridates, a Parthian prince, . 
who was a magician, came to Rome, and was crowned 
by Nero king of Armenia, in the forum, the tyrant 
hoped to learn of him some important secrets of that 
detestable superstition. The most skilful of the Parthian 
magicians exhausted all their science to satisfy him : but 
only gave the world a new proof of the emptiness of . 
that art- Pliny concludes, from this want of success in 
Nero, and Tillemont repeats _ the same of Julian the 
apostate, that seeing the utmost skill of those who have 
most addicted themselves to this deceitful art, joined - 
with the greatest power and impiety, was never able to 
‘effect any thing by it, every one must rest convinced, 
that magic js not less vain and idle, than it is impious 
and execrable. Simon Magus, by his vain boastings 

and illusions, could not fail to please this tyrant. The 
_ fathers assure us, that this famous magician had promised 
the emperor and people to fly in the air, carried by his 
‘angels, thus pretending to imitate the ascension of 
Christ. Accordingly, he raised himself in the air by his 
magical power, mm presence of the emperor. St Peter 
and St Paul, seeing the delusion, betook themselves to 
their. prayers; upon which the impostor fell to the 
ground, was: bruised, broke a leg, and died*a few days 
after in rage and confusion. This wonderful event is re- — 
lated by St Justin, St Ambrose, St Cyril of Jerusalem, 
St Austin, St Philastrius, St Isidore of Pelusium, Theo- 
doret, and others. | Dion Chrysostomus, a heathen, 

writes that Nezo kept a long time in his court a certain 
% Dd2 : 
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inagician, who promised to fly(57). And Suetonius 
says (58), that at the public games, a man undertook to 
fly in the presence of Nero, but fell in his first essay, 

and his blood even stained the balcony in which the em- 


“peror stood. This history Baronius, Tillemont, Ceillier 


and Orsi, understand of Simon Magus. 

The great progress which the faith made in Rome, by 
the miracles and preaching of the apostles, was the cause 
of the persecution which Nero raised against the church, 
as Lactantius mentions. Other fathers say, the resént- 
ment of the tyrant against the apostles was much inflam- 
ed by the misfortune of Simon Magus: and he was un- 
reasonable enough to make this credible. But he had 
already begun to persecute the Christians from the time 
of the conflagration of the city in 64. St Ambrose 
tells us (59), that the Christians entreated St Peter to 
withdraw for a while. The apostle, though unwilling- _ 
ly, yielded to their importunity, and made his escape by . . 
night. But going out of the gate of the city, he met 
Jesus Christ, or what in a vision appeared in his form, 
und asked him: “ Lord, whither art thou going : ” 
Christ answered: “I am going to Rome to be crucified 
again,” St Peter:readily understood this vision to be 
meant of himself,,and. taking it for a reproof of his 
cowardice, and a token that it was the will of God ‘he ' 
should suffer, returned into the city, and being taken, 
was put into the. Mamertine prison with St Paul. . The 
two apostles are said to have remained there eight months, 
duritig which time they converted SS. Processus and Mar- 


tinian, the captains of their guards, with forty-seven 


others. It is generally asserted, that when they were 
condemned, they were both scourged before they were 
put to death. If St Paul might have been exempted, on 
account of his dignity of a Roman citizen, it is certain 
St Peter must have undergone that punishment, which, 
according to the Roman laws, was always inflicted be- 
fore crucifixion. It is an ancient tradition in Rome, 


‘that they were both led together out of the city by the 
Ostian gate. ‘St Prudentius says, that they suffered both 


‘together in the same field, near a swampy ground on the 


| (57) Or. 27. (58) In Neron- c.12, (59) St Ambr. Serm. 68. 
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banks of the Tiber. Some say St Peter suffered on the | 


same day of the month, buta year ‘before St Paul. - But 
Eusebius, St Epiphanius, and most others affirm, that 
they suffered the same year, and on the 29th of June: 
St Peter, when he was come to the place of execution, 
requested of the officers that he might be crucified with 
his head downwards, alleging that’ he was not worthy to 
suffer in the same manner his divine Master had died 
before him (m). He had preached the cross of Christ, 
and had bore it in his heart, and its-marks in his. body, 
by sufferings: and mortifications, and he had the happi- 
ness - to end his life on the cross.'” His. Lord was pleased 
not only that he should die for his love, but in the same 
manner himself had died for us, by expiring-on. the 
cross, which was the throne of his love. Only the apos- 
tle’s humility made a difference, in desiring to be cru- 
_ cified with his head downwards. - His master looked to- 
‘wards heaven, which by his death he opened. to'men ; 
but he judged that’a sinner, forrhed from dust, and go- 
ing to return to dust, ought rather in confusion to look 
on the éarth, as unworthy to raise his eyes to heaven. 
St Ambrose (60), St Austin (61), and St Prudentius, 
ascribe this his petition-partly to his humility, and part- 
ly to his desire of ‘suffering more for-Christ. “Seneca 
mentigns, that’ the Romans sometimes crucified men 
_ with their heads downwards; and Eusebius testifies (62), 
that several martyrs, were put to that cruel death. Ac. 
cordin gly the executioners easily granted the apostle his 
extraordinary request. ‘St Chrysostom, St Austin, and 
St Asterius, say he was nailed to the cross: Tertullian 
mentions that he was tied with cords. He was probably 
both nailed and bound with AS od (”). F. Pagi places 
~. (69) In Ps. 118..° (61) Serm. 253. (62) Hist. 1. 8. 6. 8, 
>. mm). lle tamen veritas, celfee decus amulando mur tis, | 
Ambire tann gloriam mag ifirs. . 
J » Noverat en humel celum citius folere adie > 
S.. Prud. de Cor. Hymn. 6. alias £2, 
“So also Orig. in Gen. apud Eus. 1. 3. c. 1. 5. (Chrys. hom 5. in 
2 im: 2.,S. Hier. de Script. 
(2) The oldest pontificals and calendars say, that St Peter was 


crucified and bur’ ed near Nero’s palace, on the Vatican, in the a 
place where his great church now stands. See Schelestrate, T. 


Ant. Eccl. p. C2. Berti, T. 2. Diss. Hist. p- 12. Bozius, and 


Aringhi, Roma 4) terranea. 
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the martyrdom of these two apostles in the year 65, on 
the 29th of June (0). 


(0) To settle the chronology of St Peter's history, it is necessary 
first to determine the year in which Christ died. When the consu- 
lates, by which years were most frequently dated in the Roman em- 
pire, began to be confused, and wete soon after extinct, Dionysius 
Exiguus, a Scythian by extraction, a learned abbot in Rome, in the 
last year of the emperor Justin, of the christian gra 524, published 
a Paschal Cycle, in which he computed the dates of the years from 
the first day of January following, reputing the time of the birth of 
Christ on the 2\th of December, George Syncellus mentions Pano- 
dorus, an Egyptian monk, in the reign of Arcadius, in the fifth age, 
who, in a chronicle, had made use of this epoch, in which several 
Orientals had imitated him. Dionysius Exiguus first made use of it _ 
in the West: but. before the close of the eighth century, its use was 
$o universal, that it has been catled the Common Christian 7Era ; 
' though Bede in 731, both in his history, and in his learned book, 
De Temporum Ratione, and some others, date their era one year be- 
fore Dionysius, and from the feast of the-incarnation of Christ, or 
the anmunciation of thé B. Virgin the 25th of March, ~ Modern 
Chronologists, discovering that this common era was erronéous, and 
that the birth of Christ certainly preceded it, have run into opposite 
extremes, and by their different opinions, and perplexed dissertations, 
have rendered the exact chronology of the first period of our holy 
féligion the more obscure and unsettled. To avoid ambiguity, and 
to throw a light on this part of sacred history, it is. necessary to pre- 
mise some short observations which may serve as a clue to conduct us 
through this labyrinth. The neglect of the deference due to the au- 
thority of the fathers who lived near those times, has been a source 
of many mistakes, which their testimony rémoves, and presents a _ 
system most consistent both with itself, and with the gospel-history. 
By this rule, Christ will be proved ‘to have been born in the year of 
Rome 749, according to the computation of Varro, the fortieth of 
Augustus, and the fifth before the common era, in the consulate of 
Augustus twelve, and L. Cornelius Sulla. He was beginning his thir. 
tieth year when he was baptized: celebrated from that time four 
-Passovers, and was crucified on the 2: th of March, in the thirty. third 
year of his age, of the common era twenty-nine, the two Gemini 
being consuls, as Tertullian, adv. Jud. c. 8. St Austin, 1. 18. de 
Civ. ¢. 54.° Victor Aquitanus in Chron. the Liberian calendat, and 
many other old calendars quoted by Henschenius, testify. (See Berti 
Diss. Hist: 6. T. 1. p. 232. and Orsi, T. 1.) The death of Christ 
happened in the 15th year of Tiberius reigning alone, as Tertullian, 
adv. Jud. c. 8. Lactaatius, 1. 4. Inst. c. 10. S. Prosper, &c. assure 
us; i. é. in the eighteenth since he was associated with Augustus in 
the government of all the provinces, It is objected, that this full 
moon fell not that year on a Friday. But the astronomical cycles 
have been often altered ; nor do we know those which the Jews fol- 
lowed. Samuel Petit demonstrates them to have been confused, fate 
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St Gregory writes, that the bodies of thé two apos- 
tles were buried in the Catacombs, two miles out of 
Rome (63). The most ancient Roman calendar, pub- 
gr mgr te 


(63) St Greg. 1. 3. ep. 30. 

cially after Herod had introduced the Roman correction and calendar 
nor do we know how the Jews reconciled to it their lunar month Ni- ° 
san : their manner of observing the new moon, as described by Lamy, 
and their Veader, demonstrate them not to have been nice in these 
Cycles. Usher and Lancelot contradict the gospel, when they say 
Christ was thirty-three or thirty-four years old when he was baptised ; 
and whereas St Ignatius Martyr, St Austin, &c. say Christ lived on. 
ly thirty.three years, they prolong his life to thirty.seven years. 

As to St Peter, we are assured by St Jerom, (1. de scriptor. in. S, 
Paulo) that he suffered in the thirty-seventh year after Christ’s cryci- 
fixion ; consequently in the year of the common era sixty-five,’ the 
twelfth of Nero. He therefore governed the church thirty-seven 
years, The apostles remained in Judea twelve years from the ascen- 
’ sion ef Christ before their dispersion into other nations, as the an- 
cients agree > but we count the first and the last only begun. This 
brings the apostolic history to the forty-first year of the Christian ara. 
St Peter then came to Rome, and fixed there his episcopal chair. 
Eusebius writes in his chronicle: Cum primum Antiochenam fundaffet 
‘eccleham, Romam profieifcitur, ubt evangelium predicans, 25 annus cjuf- 
dem urbis epifcopus perfeverat, And St Jerom, (in catal.) Secundo 
Claudi7 anno ad expugnandum Simonem Magum dum Romam pergit, thie 
que 25 annis cathedram facerdotalem tenuit. Sulpitius Severus, (1. 2. 

ist.) Paulus Orosius, (I. 7.c.6,) St Leo, (Serm. 8. in Nat. Apost.) 
&c. affirm the same, which is likewise clearly expressed in the Libe- 
¢ian calendar, and in all the oldest pontificals. Bede, De ratione 
Temp. St Prosper, &c. are vouchers for the same point, St Peter 
suffered death in the year 65, Nerva and Yestinus being consuls, in 
the thirty. seventh from the crucifixion of Christ, and the twelfth of 
. Nero. The Liberian calendar writes: Paffus ef tertid ante Calendas 
yutbass Confulibus Nerva  Veftino, Lactantius (1. 1, de Mortibus 

ersec.) says the apostles had preached twenty five years before the 
reign of Nera, when Peter came to Rome. By which he does not 
affirm that he had not been at Rome before; and these twenty-five 
years exactly coincide with our chronology. Nero certainly raised his 
persecution immediately after the burning of Rome in the year 64, of 
his reign the eleventh, as is clear from Suetonius, Tacitus and Sulpi- 
tius Severus, 1. 2. This last writer and St Epiphanius (her. 27.) say, 
the apostles were not cut off in the beginning, but in the twelfth 
year of Nero. _Papebroke calls it the eleventh, because Nero began 
his reign in October. But Petavius demonstrates (Doctr. Temp. 1. 11. 
c. 14.) that the years of the reigns of the Roman emperors were 
‘always counted hee the beginning of the first year, not from the . 
day on which they entered upon their reigns. Tillemont imagined 
that the apostles suifered a year later, but does not remove the ob- 
e. jection 
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lished by Bucherius,: marks their festival -at- the Cata- 
combs on the 2gth-of June. An ancient history, read in ’ 
the Gallican church in the eighth century says, their ‘bo- 
_ dies only semained there eighteen months. From those 
_ Catacombs, where now stands the church of St Sebasti- 
an, the body: of St Paul .was carried-a little farther from 
Rome.on.the Ostian road; and:that of St Peter to the 
Vatican hill, probably by: the. Jewish converts who lived 
in that quarter, - At present the heads of the two apos: 
tles are kept in silver busto’s in the church of St Jehn 
Lateran. But one-half of the. body.-of..each apostle: is 
deposited together in a rich. vault in the great church of 
St Paul, on the Ostian road; and the other half of ‘both 
bodies in 4 more. stately vault in the: Vatican. church, 
which-eacred place. is called, from primitive antiqdity, 
. . The Confession af St Peter,.and: Limina . Apostolo- 
rum,” and js resorted to by pilgrims from’ all ‘parts of 
christendom. : The great. Sr Chrysostom never was.able 
to name either.of these holy apostles, without raptures: 
of admiration and devotion ;. especially whenhe -men- 
tions the ardent love of St Peter for his divine Master: 
He calls, him, “ The. mouth. of all.'the apostles, the: 
leader of that choir, the head. of that family, the presi-’ - 
dent of the. whole world, the foundation of. sas church, 
the buroing lover -of Christ.” (p) ~ ee 
- §t Peter left-all things to follow: Christ ; ends in return 
received from him the promise-of life everlasting, and 
in the bargain an hundred. fold in this present life. 
thrice happy exchange ! Q magnificent promise! cries 
out St Bernard, O powerful words, which have robbed 
Egypt, ‘and plundered its richést. vess¢ls ! which :have | 
peopled déserts and monasteries ‘with holy men, who 
SR 
jection raised from-the absence of Nero who went into aus before 
the month of June, and passed there the Temaining: part of the year; 
and in the following laid violent hands upon himself on the gth of 


June, as we learn from’ Xiphilin’s epitome: of Dion Cassius. See — 
Solerius Bolland, in on Chronol. Fatciarch. Antioch, ante Tomum 
4. Julij jo 

(p)* ° Therpte 6 °  xopugaios Te opty 2 TO eéea ery dirogénan drdvray, § " nipant. a ecrpiee 
Exeivng o ris Orxupetung axons’ Xpocernc, & Ge pceasog rg exxansee, 6 6 ferme & epargne we a 
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sanctify the earth, and are its purest angels, being con- 
tinually occupied in the ‘contemplation and praises of | 
‘God ; the ever glorious uninterrupted employment of 
the. blessed, which these spotless souls begin on earth to 
continue for, all eternity. in heaven. They have chosen 
with Mary the better part, which: will never be taken 
from them. In this how. great-is thelr everlasting re- 
ward? How pure. their present. comfort’ and joy ?. and 
yet how cheap.the purchase ?' For, what have' they left ? 
what have they bartered? Only empty vanities ;' mere 
nothings ; nay, anxieties, dangers, fears and toils. Goods, 

which, by:their very: possession, are a burden; which, 

by their loss er continual disapointments, perplex, fret, 

disturb: and torment;: and which; if loved with attach- 
merit, defile the soul. . Goods which Crates, the heathen 
philosopher; threw into the sea, to be rid of their trou- 
tles, SAYIN ; “ Go into the déep, ye cursed incentives 
of the. passions. ‘J-will drown ‘vou, lest I be drowned: 
by you(q).” Lam too-weak to bear your burden. To 
possess you without defjling .my heart,. to:-enjoy you 
without covetousness, pride or ambition, is a difficult 
task, and the work of am extraordinary grace, as truth 
itself hath assured us. Happy are they, who follow the 
Lord without incumbrance or burden !'who make their. 
journey to him without the load of superfluous baggage 
or hindrance! Ail are entitled to this present and fu- 
‘ture happiness, who repeat these words of St Peter in 
‘their bearts-and affections, though they are seated on 
thrones, or engaged by the order of providence in ‘se- 
cular affairs. They use the world as’ if they used it 
not, living in it so as not to be of it, and possess its 
goods so as to admit them into their houses, not into 
their hearts. They are solicitous and careful i in their 
temporal stewardship, that they may be able to give an 
account to their Master who has entrusted them with 
it: yet live in their affections as strangers on earth, and 


citizens of heaven. Those, on the other side, are of all 7 


others most unappy, who, in some measure, imitate the 
hypocrisy of Ananias and Saphira, whilst they repeat 


(9) Abite in profundum, male ee: : ego vos mergam, no 
merger a vobis. 
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the sacred words of the apostle with lying mouths: who 
renounce the world in body only, and carry in affection 
its inordinate desires and !usts, its spirit and contagion, 

into the very sanctuaries which are instituted to shelter 
souls from its corruption. : 


ON THE SAME DAY. - 


St Hemma, Widow. She was nearly allied to the 
holy emperor St Henry, and, having sanctified the 
world and her family by her holy. example in 4 married 
state, after the death of her husband, she founded the 
great double Benedictin monastery of Gurk, in Carin- 
thia, for twenty monks and seventy-two nuns, in which 
she took the religious veil, and died the death of the 
saints in 1045 5 (2). See Papebroke, Jun. T. 5. p. .499- 


] U NE wax 
= ieee THE APostLe. 


From his epistles and the Acts of the ee See searTnleacee Tet 


“Laoben St Paul was not one of the twelve, yet se mi- 
yaculous was his vocation by. the immediate voice of 
Christ from heaven, so wonderful the manner in which 
hé was sent by the express command of the Holy Ghost, 
- toinstruct all nations ; so extraordinary was his rapt to 
the third heaven, by which (to use the words of St Ma- 
ximus) he was authorised and consecrated to the apos- 
tleship in heaven itself, and learned among angels what 
he was to teach among men ; so eminent was his gift of 
inspiration, and his spirit of ‘prophecy : and, lastly, so 

many and so great were the things which he sieved | 
_and did for the honour of God, and for the conversion 
of nations, that he has been justly entitled to hold a place 
‘among the apostles. His miraculous conversion, the 


————————————————————————————— lee 

(a) The archbishop of Saltzburgh, ‘by the authority of pope A- 
lexander If. and the concurrence of Henry IV., founded a bishopric 
at Gurk in 1073, to which the revenues of this abbey were united 
in 1120, the nunnery being extinguished, and the monks made Re- 
gular Canons, who still serve that church, and are of the Congrega- 
tion of Lateran. 
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church commemorates on the 25th of January. After 
he was baptised, he staid some days at Damascus, and 
there preached Christ openly in the synagogue (1). But 
he soon retired into Arabia, probably into the country 
near Damascus, which city was in the power of Aretas, 
king of Arabia, and father-in-law to Herod Antipas. 
It is not mentioned how long he lived in this retirement ; 
but coming back to Damascus, he began again to preach 
the faith, and confuted the Jews with wonderful force. 
That obstinate race, seeing themselyes unable to enter 
the lists against him, laid a plot to ta <e away his life, 
and prevailed with the governor of Damascus, under 
Aretas, to promise them his concurrence (2). They 


therefore kept continual watch, searched many houses, 


and obtained a guard of this governor to be placed at 
the gates to apprehend him. - But the holy convert was 
let down by the brethren in a basket over the wall by 
night. He had then continued three years, partly at 
Damascus, and partly in his retirement in Arabia, and 
took this occasion to go to Jerusalem to sce St.Peter, 
St Barnabas, who knew him, introduced him to SS. Pe- 
ter and James, and satisfied them and the church of the 
sincerity of his conversion ; for many of the Christians 
at first shunned his company, fearing some design in 
one who had been their most furious’‘enemy. | 7 
In this and in every other circumstance of the esta- 
blishment of our holy religion, it is observable how im- 
possible jt is for the most obstinate infidel to harbour the 
least suspicion of human contrivance. If the revelations, 
miracles, and mysteries, which the apostles preached, 
had not been true, they never would have led St Paul 
into the secret: one who was before their greatest perse- 
cutor. The authors of animposture are exceedingly caur 
tious, and infinitely suspicious and jealous. How-oppo-. 
site to this are the candour and sincerity of the apostles? 
So great a number maintained their testimony, though 
it cost them the sacrifice of their lives, and every tem- 


(1) Actuix! (2) Sete Differtationes tres D, Pr.\Walcb 1°. Be 
Ethaarché Fudeorum Damascenorum Paulo insidiantium. Act. ix. 
23,24. 2°. De Simone Coriarw. Act. x. 6. 3°. De dgabo Vate. 
Act. xx. 10, Gottingee Anno 1758. ) 
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poral advantage, whilst any one of them who could have 
discovered a cheat, had every advantage to expect both 
from Jews and Gentiles. The evidence of their mira- 
cles, the humility of their hearts, the heroic sanctity of 
their lives, their constancy under tormentseven to death, 
in so great a.cloud of witnesses, and innymerable other - 
_ circumstances, put their doctrine and testimony, beyond 
the reach of the least suspicion or. possibility of, error or 
imposture. But, had we no other motive, the manifest 
sincerity of the apostles in the whole tenor of their :con- 
duct, and in particular with regard to St Panl, as well 
as that of this ‘illustrious convert towards them, and in 
the,testimony which he gave through all.persecutions to 
_ the same truth, gives the utmost degree of evidence, to 
the history of his miraculous.call, and to the whole chris- 
tian religion, in which the demonstration of ong mira- 
culous and supernatural fact. evinces the divine, original, 
and truth of the whole gospel dispensation, «=... | 
-, St Paul staid fifteen. days at Jerusalem, during, which 
time he enjoyed the conversation of St Peter, and was 
very active.in disputing against, the Jews in their syna- 
gogue. But. such. was their obstinacy, that they shut 
their ears to the truths:of salvation ; and nat being able 
to withstand the force of his discourses, and the evidence 
in-which he placed the divine revelation, they ‘had. re- 
course ‘to rage and violence, the: impotent weapon, of 
disappointed malice > and. they sought to take away his 
life, The disciples, therefore, that. he might escape their 
' snares, conducted him to Casarea, and thence sent. him 
by sea to. Tarsus, his native city,, He remained there 
upwards of three years, and preached in the neighbour- 
ing countries of Cilicia and Syria. with great success. 


The disciples who had fled from Jerusalem to.Antioch, 
after the martyrdom of St Stephen, disposed the hearts 
of many to. receive ;the gospel... St. Barnabas coming 
thither in 43, made a motion to the. other disciples that 
St Paul might. be sent for, not doubting but by the help 
of so able an assistant, the wark.of God would he ad- 
vanced in that great city. The proposal being readily 
embraced, by-an order of the apostles, he went to: Tar- 
sus, and brought St Paul‘'down to Antioch; where they ~ 
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diligeritly joined their’ labours: for the space of a whole 
year :' about that time'the ‘disciples at ‘Antioch were first 
called Chtistians. Agabus, a prophet, coming with others 
from’ Ferusalem to Antioch, foretold ‘a preat famine ; 
which ‘accordingly happened the next year, which was 
the fontth of the emperor Claudius: of the Christian era, 
44. “This calamity afflicted the whole empire, but par- 


ticularly Judea. ‘When the Christians of Antioch heard | 


of thé'miseries which their brethren there suffered, they 

made'a charitable collection tothe utmost of their abi- 
litiés; which they sent by St Paul and Barnabas to Je- 
tusalém, : ‘for the relief of the distressed in that church. 
The beaters’ of this‘ seasonable alms having executed 
their cofimission, came back to Antioch, which church 
then fisurished exceedingly, and in it Were many:-emi- 
‘nent ddttors and holy prophets; among these, the chief 
were' Barnabas, Simon, surnamed Niger, Lucius of Cy- 
--Tene, Manahen, and’ Saul, or Paul: >: 

Tr séems to have been ‘about this time, that St Paul 
was Favoured: with His most extraordinary ecstasy, ‘in 
which'he was taken up into the third heaven, or para- 
dise, ‘aiid heard and'saw most sublime mysteries, which 
man: ‘would hot utter; of which he speaks fourteen years 


after'(3). For his humiliation under these favours, he 


was tholested with'a sting of the flesh, and the ‘buffets 
‘of satan’ (4), by’ which St Chrysostom and Theodoret 
_ understand ‘persecutions; St Basil (5), some corporal in- 
firmity, as ‘a.violenit: head:ach: but St Austin (6), St 
Psa (7); Bede and St Thomas,’ a temptation of ‘the 

esh } Which ‘option: Godeau has attempted to'prove 
by: ‘an elegant dissertation. ‘ This apostle, not ‘satisfied 
with' his incredible labours, chastised his body also with 
‘sévere’ fasting, watchings, and other: great mortifica- 
tions, fearirig” lest while he preached to others, he might 
% ‘himself ‘fall into dangets, and forfeit his crown (8). 

Notwithstanding his'itrimense fatigues, and wonderful 
actions, he did not think he had attained any thing, but 
forgetting all that was ‘behind, he had his eyes operr ‘only 


(3 ) 2 Cor. xiii. (4) 2 Cor. xii, 7. (5). Regul. fusior. cap. ult. 
(6) Cone. 2. in Ps. 3: (7) Ep. ad Eustoch, ®& 1 Cor, ix, 27. 
2Cor.vi. 5. 
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to the duties and obligations that were before him, and 
upon what remained yet for him to do, that he might fi- 
nish his career(g).. As a man who Is running'a: race, 
by looking behind, could only bé tempted to loiter, by: 
imagining that he has already rid a good deal of ground ; 
whereas, by looking forwards, he sees how far he has yet 
to go, to carry the prize, and spurs himself forwards, lest 
he lose the advantages he may seem to have already: 
gained : So did this apostle in the path of virtue, stretch- 
ing himself forwards always with fresh vigour, and daily 

_ redoubling his fervour, to do what still remained for him 
to accomplish. ‘He despised himself-as an unprofitable 
servant, and condemned himself as falling short of what 
he owed to God, whom he always served in holy fear ; 
for though his conscience did not reproach him, he knew 
that he was not by this justified before God (10), He 
gloried and pleased himself in persecutions and hamt- 
liations ; in his own nothingness, weakness, and. insuf= 
ficiency, that God, his only strength and great All, might 
alone be considered and glorified:in all things. In.the 
fullest conviction, and mest sincere and feeling sentiment, - 
that he was the very abstract of miseries, poverty, and 
nakedness, and in a total forgetfulness and contémpt of 
himself, he never ceased, with his whole heart, td give - 
all honour and glory to God, and to excite his tongue, 
his soul, all his powers, and all cteated beings, to ‘praise 
his holy name, and thank his goodness and mercy with- 
out intermission. He feared no dangers, was deterred 
by no difficulties, nor daunted by any torments, or death: 
in any form, in so noble a cause; but rejoiced in the | 
greatest sufferings, fatigues, and labours, that-he might . 
make God every where known, and might endeavour, 
with his whole. strength, to bring all men to his-most 
sweet and holy love. He esteemed himself for this a 
debtor to the whole world, Greeks and Barbarians, the 
wise and the unwise, learned and unlearned; Jews and 
Gentiles. This pure love of God, and ardent zeal for 
his glory, could not have kindled this holy fame, and 
_consumed in him all earthly affections, had he not been 
crucified to the world, and dead to himself. ‘In this dis- 


(9) Phil. iii. 13. (19) 2 Cor. xu. 


<. 
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position: he so’ studied Ghrist crucified as to put on his 
sentiments, and to animate himself with the perfect spi- 
rit of; his.divine.meekness, patience, charity and humi- 
lity. .-He could say with confidence, that he carried the 
marks. ef. the precious wounds of Christ in his own bo- 
dy, that with him he was ‘nailed to the cross, that he 
would glery in no other thing save in the cross of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and that he no longer lived himself, 
but-that Christ lived: in him. Can we wander that aman 
' so spiritual and divine, armed with the power of grace, 
cammanding nature by the gifts of miracles, often see- 
ing into futurity by an eminent spirit of prophecy, and 
raised. above all things human, should trample under his 
feet the united legions of hell and the world banded 
against him? Can we be surprised that he should be- 
come the instrument of God to beat down, by the hu- 
mility of the. cross, the pride of the world, and subject 
so: many nations to the. humble law of the gospel? 
God. was pleased to call his servant to this great work, 
at atime when the doctors at Antioch were employed 
in preaching, and were joined by the faithful in fasting 
and prayer, which pious public exercises have always 
attended. the election of new ministers in the church. 
The Holy. Ghost commanded, by some of the prophets, 


that, Saul and Barnabas should be set apart fora special - 


office.of preaching. By this we are to understand the 
function of: the apostleship that they might propagate 
the faith over all nations with full authority (11). Thus 
was-St, Paul:assumed to the apostleship (12). Though 
the: other apostles lived by the gospel, he chose not to 
meke use of that liberty, but to gain his subsistence by 
making tents(13), such as were used by soldiers and 
mariners,~Nevertheless, this apostle received sometimes 
the voluntary alms of the Christians, rejoicing in their 
charity, not for himself, but for their sake (14). For as 


ta himself, having tried all things, he was prepared for: 


all, ever content with his condition wherever he was (15.) 
He knew bow to live in want and in hunger, as well as 


(11): Acts xiii. = (12) Gal. i. ra, 12. (13) 1 Cor. ix. 6. 12s 
Acts xviii. 3. See a Lapide, ( ‘almet, and emEne Critic. 1b. 
(14) Phil. iv. ro. G5) Ib. v. 11. 
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in plenty. To defend the dignity of his icant 


upon which the success of hts preaching depended, he 
mentioned once his revelations and privileges; but com- 
pelled by necessity for the salvation of many souls, and 
conversion of nations: and he speaks of them in such 
a manner as to shew that he gave all the glory to God 
alone, and made no account of them himself, but trem-- 
bled and humbled himself more under such favours, In 
things which seemed to his advantage, it is visibly his 
tongue only that mentions them, without the heart, 

when solicitude for the souls of his brethren betrayed the 
secret of his humility. But he glories in his infirmities ; 
his heart speaks by the instrument of his tongue, when 
he recounts whatever was 2 subject of confusion to him, 
and he styles himself, from the sincere sentiment of his _- 
heart, a blasphemer, a persecutor, an-abortive, the last 
of the apostles, and unworthy to bear that name. ~ 

- We have, in the Acts of the Apostles, a summary ac- 
count of the missions.of St Paul, after he had received 
the imposition of hands. Taking with him St Barnabas, 
in 44, he travelled from Antioch to Seleucia, and, em- 
barking there, sailed'to Cyprus. He preached first in 
the Jewish synagogue at Salamis; and afterwards up and 
down the island till he arrived at Paphos, a large city on 

the other side of the isle, in which resided Sergius Paulus, 
the Roman proconsul. This governor was a wise and 
prudent man, but was seduced by the magical arts of 
a Jewish impostor, one Barjesus, otherwise called Ely- 
mas, surnamed the Sorcerer. The proconsul was moved 
by the reputation of the miracles of St Paul, and desir- 
ed to hear him speak. Elymas opposed the preaching 
of the apostle ; but the saint, by his malediction, smote 
him with blindness for a time, so that he could not see 
the sun. Sergius Paulus, at the sight of this miracle, 
and by hearing St Paul, was converted, and received 
the sacrament of baptism. Origen and St Chrysostom 
tell us, that Elymas recovered his sight by embracing the 
faith. Some think that our apostle took the name of 
Paul from this illustrious proconsul, and St Luke from 
this time usually calls him so: others look upon it as 
more probable, that he changed bis name upon his own 
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alae St. Paul leaving Cyp or went by sea to 
in Pamphylia ; where Jo i “Mark, who had fol- 
Jere the- two, ‘apostles, doing ‘little offices’, about. the 
poor, forsook them, anid retuitted to ‘Jerdsalem, not hav- 
ing courage to undergo the fatigues. of the missions. Our 
stle hastened from ‘Perge’to’ Antioch, the’ capital of 
Bisidia. and there preached 1 in' the Synagogue on ‘two 
sabbath. -days., ‘Many were: indueed by his distouises to 
‘believe in “Christ ; but the inore obstinate Jews. drove 
him’ and Bariabas out of their country. The apostles 
shook the dust off their shoes, ‘in téstimony of their in- 
credulity, and preached next at Iconiim in Lycaonia. 
There God so bléssed their labours, that many, hoth Jews 
and Gentiles, believed, andthe two apostles continued a ” 
CC nsiderable time in that ‘city to instruct thé converts, 
til] they were obliged to départ pr ivately to escape being 
stontd by the enemies of trith, who were enraged at 
their success: After this they visited Lystra, Derbe, and 
other townis atid villages in that country. ‘At Lystra hap- 
ened the cure of a man “who had been Jame from - his 
= and had never walked, to whom St Paul restored 
his strength and the use of his litnbs, by’ bidding him to 
stand'w right on his feet, in the midst of a : public assém- 
‘bly. ‘This made the heathens take St Barnabas for Ju- 
iter, on account, ‘of his gravity and’ coméliness, and St 
Paul for Mercury, because he ‘was the chief speaker. In 
this persuasion, the populace prepared to offer them sa-~ 
crifice,and for that purpose the priests of Jupiter brought 
oxen ‘dressed up with garlands, after the Gentile man- 
ner, to the place where they were. -Paul and Barnabas 
rent their garments, to testify their abhorrence of such 
an ‘attempt, and prevented their abominable sacrifices. 
Soon’ after, St Paul was stonéd by the same giddy mob, 
and was.dragged out of the city for dead ;. but, by the 
care of the disciples, he recovered, and. returh d into the 
city with them. ‘However, not ‘to provoke this perse- 
cutors, he departed the next day with St Barnabas to 
Derbe, where our preacher converted a great number. 
They returned ‘by Lystra, lconium and other places (or- 
‘daining priésts in every church) to Antioch in Syria, af- 
ter an absence of about three years. . During the four 
Vor. VI. Ee - : - 7 
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following years, St Paul preached over Syria and Ju- 
‘dzea : and that interval seems to be the time in which he 
carried the gospel from ferusalem inte the West, so far © 
as Iityricum (16). | oe a 
_ Lhe apostle, speaking of his missions, passes over the 
innumerable conversions, miracles, and wonders which 
he wrought, and only mentions his sufferings for the 
cross was bis glory. He tells us, that he had undergone 
more labours, and suffered more frequent imprisonments, 
and more stripes than any other. He was often mear 
death by rivers, thieves, and dangers from fews, and 
from false brethren, in towns and in deserts : he endured 
all manner of fatigues, frequent watchings, fasting, hun- 
ger, thirst, and nakedness. He had been five times pub- 
licly whipped by the Jews, receiving each time thirty-mine 
stripes ; and had been thrice beaten with rods by the 
Romans ot Gentiles; had thrice suffered shipwreck ; and 
been a day and a night m the depth of the sea (1:7), that 
is, in @ vessel which was so long shattered and tossed 
amidst the waves. After this progress we find him again 
at Antioch in 51, whence he went to Jerusalem, and 
~ assisted at the first general council held by the apostles 
at Jerusalem. St Clement of Alexandria assures us, 
that all the apostles were present at it. St Luke men- 
tions in it, only St Peter and St James, and also as 
sures us, that St Paul and St Barnabas recounted in it 
the progress which they had made by their preaching 
among the Gentiles. St Paul informs ts (18), that he 
was acknowledged by the church the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. Judas and Silas bemg deputed by the council to 
carry its decrees to Antioch, Paul and Barnabas bore 
them company so far. St Peter came after them, and 
meekly suffered the generous reproof of St Paul. Out 
apostle staid some time in that city to confirm in ‘the 
faith the new converted flock ; and then set out to visit 
the churches he had founded inthe East, but would ‘not 
admit John Mark again into his company. Upon which 
St Barnabas took him, arid went into Cyprus. St Chry- 
sostom (19) says, that both St Paul and St Barnabas 


- 


(16) Rom. xv. 19. (17) 2 Cor. zi, 23. (18) Gall- ii, 9 
(19) Chrys. hom, 34. in Act, 2 | 
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. had good reasons for what they did ; both sought only 
the greater glory of God, and they parted in perfect 
charity, as appears by the affectionate mention St Paul 
makes of Barnabas in his other epistles. ‘ Would to. 

_ God,” says this holy doctor, “ that all our disputes had - 
never any other motive but that of duty, nor any other 


end than the good of souls.” Upon this oecasion St Paul 


made Silas, or Sylvanus, his companion, and visited the 
churches in Syria, Cilicia, and Pisidia. At Lystra, in 
Lycaonia, he took St Timothy for ms disciple, and cir- 
cumcised him, to shew his condescension to the fews, - 
though he refused to circumcise Titus, to assert the li- 
_berty of the gospel, which freed men from the servitude 
of the old law, and the obligation of its ceremonial 
- precepts. These being all types of Christ, were to cease: 
when they were fulfilled by the new law of the gospel, 
to which they gave place, as figures to the reality (20). 
From Lycaonia St Paul passed into Phrygia and Ga- - 
latia. He tells us, that the Galatians received him as 
an — from God, and would willingly, had it been 
possible, have pulled out their very eyes to have given 
' them tohim (21). The apostle desired them to go into 
Lesser Asia, but was hindered by the spirit. of God, or 
by a special revelation for thattume, as he was also from 
passing into Bithynia. St Chrysostom admires how joy- 
fully and readily he acquiesced in the divine will, in- 
quiring no reasons, alleging no motives, because in all 
things he sought only the divine will. Whilst he re- 
mained at Troas, preaching the gospel, in a vision in 
the night, a Macedonian seemed to stand before him, © 
entreating him to come into his country, and help that 
-, people. The evangelist St Luke begins in this place 
first to use the term we, and to speak in the first person, 
(22) whence most interpreters date from this time his 
attending upon St .Paul in the ministry of the word. 
He had been converted at Antioch, and bishop Pearson 
will have bim to have been a disciple of St Paul at An- 
tioch eight years before ; but from this time he became 
his inseparable companion, and seems never after to 
have left him. St Paul being thus invited intc Mace. 
(20) Matt. xi,13, (21) Gal. iv. 13. (22) Acts ‘xvi. 10, 
Ee2 | 
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don, took ship with Silas, Luke, and Timothy, and 
went to Samothracia, an isle in the AXgean Sea, not far 
from: Thrace ; and the next day arrived at Neapolis, a 
ortof Macedon. From thence they proceeded to Phi- 
ippi, a famous city, and a Roman colony.. There St 
Paul preached in a Jewish Proseuche, or oratory, which. 
stood by the. side of a river, at alittle distance from'the . 
town, and converted among others Lydia a Jewish pro- 
selyte, a seller of purple in that city, though a native of 
Thyatira. This devout woman and her family so ear- 
nestly pressed St Paul to lodge with her, that he was 
obliged to accept of her entertainment: so long as the 
holy men continued in this city, they resorted every day 
to the same place of devotion. After several days, be- 
ing on their road thither, they were met by a young 
woman, possessed by a devil (a), who was in great repu- 
tation in that country for soothsaying, and of which her 
masters made a great profit.. This girl cried out after 
the saints: These men are servants of the most high Ged, 
who preach unto us the way of salvation. ‘Thus she con- 
tinued .to follow them some days. As Christ would not 


(a) This damsel is called évyaspiuuieg and Pythonissa, or one pos- 
sessed with an evil spirit of divination, Acts xvi, 16. That this is 
the signification of both these words, is evident from Lev. xix. 31. 
xx. 27. Deut. xviii. 11. 1 Reg. xxviii. 7. &c. Also from other writ- 
ets, both Christians and Pagans, as Plutarch 1. de defectu Orac. p.. 
727. Suidas and Hesychius, in their Lexicons, also Galen and Aris- 
tophanes apud Syn. Critic. This name wasderived from the priests 
and priestesses of those idols which gave oracles, especially from the 
most famous priestess of the oracle of Apollo, or Python, at Del- 
phos, called from him Pythia. In like manner, in most other oracles, 
the image was not pretended to speak, but in some a priest, in others 
a priestess or Pythonissa gave the oracles, as in those of Apollo at 
Patara, of Jupiter Belus at Thebes, of Jupiter at Dodona, Ammon, 
&c. as is evident from Herodotus, Livy, Strabo, Pausanias, Macro- 
bius, Plutarch, Virgil, &c. See Bamier’s Mythology, and Rollin’s 
_ Ancient History. The enthusiasm, violent. convulsions, and ravings 
of these priests and priestesses, whenever they gave oracles, and dis- 
covered hidden things, such as the devil could know, and Was per- 
mitted by God to manifest, shewthey were at that time possessed and 
inspired by an evil spirit, though some oracles were only cheats of 
juggling priests. Semetimes persons, who were not such priests or 
priestesses, were possessed of a like spirit of divination, and frequent- 
iy discovered secret things. Such was the damsel here mentioned. 


é 
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‘suffer the devil: ‘to confess ‘him, lest: his lying tongue 
should ‘prejudice the truth among men, and because he 
-would not: admit the spirit of darkness to any corh- 
“merce. with the, works of light: so St Paul at length 
“commanded this evil spirit, in the name: of Jesus, ‘to 
come out of the damsel: and the devil, though unwil- 
ling, obeyed, and left her that instant. The covetous 
masters of the girl saw this miraculous cure would prove 
a great loss to them, and stirred up the populace against 
the preachers, hurried them before the magistrates, by 
Whose order they were scourged as seditious persons, 
“and afterwards thrust into the inner dungeon, and there. 
laid on their backs, with their feet fastened in great 
“wooden stocks. In the night they were praising God 
“-aloud,, when an earthquake shook the prison, the doors 
flew open, and the fetters fell off all the prisoners, but 
no one went out of the dungeon. The jailor was awak-, 
_éd by the earthquake and noise ; and ees prisons 
~ open, imagined the prisoners had all made their escape : 
‘wherefore, in the apprehension that his life must pay 
for that accident, he was going to dispatch himself with 
his sword, had not St Paul prevented him, hastily cry- 
ing out, Do thyself no harm: we are allbere. The man, 
‘equally surprised at the miracle, and at the apostle’s 
-. goodness, threw himself at the feet of the holy men, 
and desired to be baptized with his whole house. The 
‘magistrates, the next morning, sent an-order for the en- 
largement of the servants of God. St Paul, who had 
_ alleged nothing to prevent his scourging, ‘then complain- 
ed that a Roman citizen had been whipped against the 
‘laws, and refused to depart without more ample satis- 
faction. This he did to intimidate the judges, and pro- 
‘cure their favour for the: protection of theconyerts, 
The magistrates, trembling at the name of aRoman cl- 
‘tizen, came in. person, craved pardon of the prisoners, 
‘and submissively entreated them to depatt: | 

The apostles having laid in this city the fourtdatton 
of a very eminent church, as: appears from St Paul’s e- 
‘pistle to the Philippians, took leave of the devout Ly- 
«dia, and the rest; and, travelling through Amphipolis 
and Apollonia, artived at Thessalonica, the. capital of 

| * Weg 
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Macedon. St Paul there preached three Sabbath-days 
in the synagogue, and converted some Jews, and a great 
number of Gentiles, who, by their patience, became the ~ 
yfiodel of the whole church, and were particularly dear 
to their spiritual futher (23). The unbelieving Jews en- 
vied that city the prosperity of the gospel, and, gathenng 
together a number of wicked ruffians, beeet the house 
of Jason, a considerable man, who entertained the apos- 
tles. But St Paul and Silas having been removed by 
the Christians, and concealed in a more secret place, the 
mob seized upon Jason, and carried him before the ma- 

—— who obliged him to give bail and security for 
his good behaviour. When the tumult was over, Paul 
and Silas left the town in the night, and went to Be- 
rea. The Jews of this place listened to the gospel with 
joy, and many Gentiles were also converted. A tumult 
at length obliged St Paul to quit that town; but Silas 
and Timothy staid behind some time to instruct the 
converts, whilst St Paul made for Athens, whither he 
afterwards sent for Timothy and Silas. The city of A- 
thens had not so far degenerated in the sciences, but it 
was still stored with many learned and wise men. The 
inhabitants were very superstitious ; and so careful were 
they, that no deity should want due honour from them, 
that they had an altar inscribed, Zo the unknown God. 
Whether by this title they meant all unknown pretended 
gods of other nations, er the true Gad of the Jews, is 
uncertain ; forthe pagans often styled this latter the Un- 
known God, because he had no particular name like 
their false deities (6). St Paul preached to the Jews in 
their synagogue, and to the Gentiles in all public places, 
even in the Areopagus itself, the supreme court of ma- 
gistrates, most venerable over all Greece for their great 
wisdom and learning. Dionysius, one of these judges, 


_, embraced the faith ; also Damaris, an illustrious woman 


in the city, and some others. But though the philo- 
| (23) 1 Thess. il. 7. | 

(4) Lucian, or the author of the dialogue Philopatsis, swears by 

the Unknown God of Athens, and says, that atziving at that city, 


he had adored him. Pausanias mentions altars at Athens to Un- 
Known Gods, See Grotius on this passage, or Calniet’s dissertation, 
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saphers were not able to. enter the lists against 4 man 


full of the spirit af God, and éngtructed by his light, 
yet many of them derided his doctrine concerning the 
_ Fesuxrection of the dead ; and others, wha were struck 
with the thunder of his discourses, said only they would 
_ hear him some other time. At Athens St Timothy 
came to St Paul out of Macedon, but Silas was de- 
tained longer behind, probably hy business or sickness. 
The Apostle, hearing that ‘his dear converts at Thessa- 
lonica, were under persecution from their fellow-citizens 
ever since. his departure, was much concerned lest some 
- of them should lose courage, and sent Timothy to com- 
fort and strengthen them. Paul himself was conducted 
by a call of the Holy Ghost from Athens to Corinth, 
where he lodged in the house of Aquila and his wife 
Priscilla, wha were of the same trade with bimeelf. 
os geen was a native of Pontus, but had resided at. Rome 
till Claudius banished all the Jews out of that city ; 
upon which occasion he came to Corinth. St Pau 
worked with him at his trade of tent-making, and on 
the Sabbaths taughtin the Jewish synagogue, and brought 
many both Jews and Greeks over to the faith. It was 
fram Corinth that he wrote his two epistles to the Thes- 
salonians both in the same year 52. These are the first 
of his writings.” He suffered much in this city from per- 
-gecutions, and from the obstinacy of wicked men. Nee 
vertheless, he persevered for the sake of the good, and 
Christ assured him, that he had a numeraus people in 
that place (24). Novatus, elder brother to the piulose- — 
pher Seneca, who having beef adapted by L. Junius 
Gallio, a noble Roman, and from him called Gallio, was 
at that time proconsul of Achaia. The Jews carried St 
Paul before him ; but being a man of integrity and mo- 
deration, he answered the accusers that he was judge 
_of wrong and injustice, not of controversies of religion ; 
and so Fsmissed the cayse, and acquitted the apostle. 
St Paul having staid at Corinth eighteen months, went 
to Cenchrea, in order to go to Jerusalem for the fallow- 
ing passover. In this port he shaved his head, and made 
the religious vow of the Nazarites who bound themselves 
(24) Acts xvilie 9, 10. ) ; 
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to drink no wine, and to let their hair grow till a‘ limit- 
ed time, when they @4in cut it,'and offered certain sa- 
crifices. By his conforming to this Jewish rite, St.Paul 
made himselfa Jew with the Jews, to gain them toChrist: 
Embarking at Cenchrea, he sailed first to Ephésus, and 
thence to Czsarea in Palestine, and from that place ‘by 
land travelled to Jerusalem, where he kept the festival. . 
He then went to Antioch, and travelled again through 
_ Galatia, Phrygia, ‘and other ‘parts of Asia, every where 
encouraging the faithful, and watering his young plants. 
Coming back again from Cappadocia to Ephesus, he 
staid there almost three years, preaching both in public 
places and private houses, and performing great miracles, 
(c) even by handkerchiefs and aprons that had touched 
his body (25). During three months he addressed him- 
self to the Jews, but seeing their invincible obstinacy, he 
turned to the Gentiles, Seven sons of Sceva, a prince 
of the Jewish priesthood, (that is, probably, chief ef one 
of the 24 sacerdotal families) attempted to.cast out devils, _ 
in.the name of Jesus, though they were not Christians, | 
‘but Jews. The devil answered that he knew them not, 
and assailed them with great fury. Thus was their va- 
nity punished, and all were moved by this example to 
treat that holy name with respect. Many, seeing the fol- 
‘ly of their superstitions, burned their books of magic and 
"judiciary astrology. These persons had before been con- 
“verted to the faith, and baptized (4), but, out of igno- 
‘rance, and fondness for the foolish superstitions of divi- 
‘nation, had’ still retained such practices- and books : 
their eyes being opened by the instructions of the. apos- 
‘tle, they burned the books of that detestable art, and 
came confessing their sinful deeds; that is, not only 
acknowledging themselves sinners in general terms, but 
declaring their actions or sins in detail to the priests. 


(2 s) Acts xix. 


~ (ec) Jolian. the Apostate [apud S. Cyril Alex. 1. 3. oe, con- 
-fessed the miracles of St Paul, but said, He went bjaed all the con- 
-gurers and impo stors that ever were upon carth, umeplarany-wavrce Mayra xe 
Fs yiIntaee xo AXATIOVAS. 

(4) Terigeuxdiay. 


id 
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‘We must take notice that one Apollos, an ‘eloquent Jew 
‘of Alexandria, being instructed at first only in the rudi- 
ments of christianity, and John’s baptism, coming to 
Ephesus after the first preaching ‘of SS. Petér and Paul 
in that place, preached Christ with great zeal. Being 
‘afterwards more fully instructed in the faith by Aquila 
and Priscilla, he taught.at Corinth with great success, 
“watering what St Paul had planted. 

By the labours and miracles of our apostle, the word 
‘of God spread every day exceedingly at Ephesus; and 
he found there a great door opened to him, but ‘had 
many adversaries. He suffered much from the perse- 
cutions of the Jews, was every hour exposed to divers 
“dangers, and protests upon. oath that he died daily : that 
is, he was continually exposed to the dangers of death. 
He fought with beasts according to man (26); that is, 
according to Tertullian, St Cyprian, and other fathers, 
also a Lapide, Calmet, Pillemont, &c. he was exposed 
‘to be devoured by them i in the amphitheatre, though he 
‘was delivered by God. ‘He was again in imminent dan- 
ger of that death in the same place. In the year 57, 
Demetrius, ‘a covetous silver-smith, who made a great 
gain by selling silver images of Diana, finding this trade 
much diminished by the preaching of St Paul, stirred 
“up the city against him. The stately rich temple of 


Diana at Ephesus was one of the seven wonders of the 


world, and the image of that goddess kept there, was 
pretended to have been formed by Jupiter, and dropt 
down from heaven: it was held in great veneration 


‘through all the Grecian and Roman provinces ; and the 


‘heathens got little silver images made in imitation. of it. 
“Upon the alarm that the honour of this tutelar goddess 
‘was attacked, the whole city was in the greatest com- 
 bustion imaginable : and every one cried out, Great is 
‘Diana of the Ephesians. It was.in vain to argue or rea- 
"son with a mob, especially heated with rage, and stirred 
up by interest and superstition. St Paul was sought for 
ta be exposed to wild beasts on the theatre, but could 
‘not be found. However, his two companions, Gaius 


( 26) 1 Cor. xv. 32. See Calmet’s Diss, on this subject, p. 206. 
and Tillemont, note 40. | 
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and Aristarchus, zealous Macedonians, were seized, on, 
hurried to the theatre, and the. wild beasts were called 
for to be let loose upon them. St Paul desired to shew 
himself, and to speak in behalf of his companions ; but 
the overseers of the theatrical games who were his friends, 
sent to him to assure him, that he would only endanger 
himself without rescuing them. One Alexander, a Jew- 
ish convert, offered to speak ; but the mob suspecting 
him to be a friend of the apostle, would not hear him, 
thongh he would doubtléss have thrown the blame on 
St Paul, if he was, as is generally thought, that Alex- 
ander the coppersmith, of whom the apostle complains 
that he had done him much evil, and greatly withstood 
his words, and whom he delivered over to Satan for his _ 
apostacy, for blaspheming Christ, and reproaching chris- 
tianity (27). But the mod raised an outcry againet this 
‘apologist tor near two hours together, wherein nothing 
was heard, but Great is Diang of the Epbestans. And 
Alexander himself was secured. At Jength the town- 
clerk, who kept the register of the games, discreetly 
. addressed the populace, and put them in mind, that if 
‘any man had offended them, the courts of justice were 
open, and ready to do them nght ; but that by their riot 
they had rendered themselves obnoxious to the laws, if 
any one should call them to an account for that day’s tu- 
_ mult. By this discourse-the multirude was appeased, 
and immediately dispersed : and Gaius, Aristarchus,and 

. Alexander, were released without hurt. St Paul had . 
made an excursion in the year §§ to Corinth, and writ 
his epistle to the Galatians, full of zeal and apostolic vi- 
gour, because they were a rough uncultivated nation, | 
and had received false doctors, who pretended to esta- 
blish an obligation of practising the Jewish ceremonies, 
and of joining circumeision withthe gospel. In 56, he 
writ’to the Corinthians, being informed that an unhap- 
py division threatened that church, some being for Ce- 
phas, others for Paul, others for Apollos, as if these 
teachers did not all preach the same Christ. — 

Soon after the tumult mentioned above, St Paul left 
Ephesus, and went by Troas a:second time into Mace- 

(27) 2 Tim. ive 34. 1 Tim, i. 206 
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don, whence he sent his second epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, whom he visited shortly after, a third time. 
Austin was persuaded (28) that he then regulated, as he 
had promised in his letter, the rite and manner of assist- 
ing at the divine mysteries, in particular that the hody 
of our Lord should not be received at supper, but only 
by persons fasting : which is certainly a precept of the 
apostles,'as the same father observes. From Corinth in 
8; the apostle writ to the Romans, expressing a great 
desis to see the faithful of that illustrious city, and a 
urpose to pay thema visit. After three months stay in 
Greece, having gathered large alms of the Christians in 
Macedon and Achaia for the poor of Jerusalem, he set 
out for Syria, but stopped some time at Philippi, and a 
whole month at Troas (29). In this city, the day before 
his departure, the faithful assembled to receive the holy 
_ communion and to hear him preach, and such was their 
ardour that they passed the hour of dinner, and also that 
of supper, though it was on.a Sunday, and in Easter 
‘tame: but neither he nor his auditors knew any hunger 
but that of holy zeal on such an occasion. Thus the 
remained till midnight, when the devil sought to disturb 
their devout assembly : but his malice only turned to his 
own confusion. Whilst the apostle was preaching in a 
room in the third story, a young man called Eutychus, 
being overcome by sleep, fell down to the ground, and 
was taken up dead. But St Paul immediately restored 
him to life, and continued his instructions till break of 
day. The apostle left Troas on Monday the 17th of 
- April, and went on foot to Assos, where taking ship, he 
sailed to Mitylene, a city in the isle of Lesbos; thence 
to Samos, another island in the A.gean sea, and atlength | 
landed at Trogyllium, a promontory of Ionia. The day 
following he proceeded to Miletus, a famous city in Ca- 
tia, where he was met by the priests and elders of Ephe- 
sus, thirty miles from this latter city. He made thema . 
most moving farewell discourse, and their parting was 
faost tender. | ann 
(28) S. Aug. Ep. 118. ad, Jan. (29) Acts xx. S. Chrys. Hom, 


43, in Act 
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" ¥rotn' Miletus, St’Paul went to the isle of Coos; and 
“the next day to Rhodes : in a third to Patara, a city of 
‘Lycia, where he went on ’ board another vessel bound for 
“Tyre in Phoenicia, at which port he arrived after ‘five 
days sail. Certain prophets among’ the Christians at 
‘Tyre, conjured him not'to go up to Jerusalem, foretell- 
ing him what evils he had there to suffer. When they 
‘were not able'to prevail, they embraced and prayed 
with him-on the shore. - ‘From Tyre he went by sea to 
‘Ptolemais, ‘and thence to Cxsarea. There Agabus the 
‘prophet foretold him that he should be put in chains at 
‘Jerusalem, and the Christians endeavoured to dissuade 
him-from that journey. . But he answered them, that 
he was ‘seady not only to be bound, but also to die, for, 
the name of Jesus Christ. - 

Thence-he proceeded to Jerusalem, shee he lodged 
in the house of Mnason, a Cyprian. This was the fifth 
visit which he paid to the church of Jerusalem, where 
he arrived ‘in the year 58, about the twenty-third after 
his conversion. At Jerusalem he distributed the alms he 
brought, and was advised by St James and the priests, 
to defray the expences of the sacrifices of four Naza- 
rites, whose term was expired. He complied with this 
‘devotion, that he might prove to the Jews that he did 
not condemn their law, and this his intention he de- 
clared to the priests, performing himself the legal purt- 
fications. 

When he had been seven days in Jerusalem, certain 
Jews who had opposed him in Asia, being come up to 
Jerusalem to celebrate the feast of Pentecost, stirred 
up the Jews of that city against him. For seeing him 
‘with Trophimus, an Ephesian and a Gentile, in the ci- 
ty, they falsely imagined that he had carried him into 
‘the temple, and so had profaned it. - Upon an outcry 
that he contemned the temple and the law of Moses, 
‘the people ran together, and laying violent hands upoh 
the apostle, drew him out of the temple that they might 
beat and kill him, Claudius Lysias, a Roman tribuné, 
had the command of the garrison that was kept in the 
castle Antonia, to prevént riots and seditions, to. which the 
- Jews were very prone, especially at the time of the 
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three great festivals. This officer was immediately in-. 
formed of the tumult, and taking a body of soldiers,:he. 
marched down; upon: the rioters; who; being awed by. his 
presence, left:off- beating St Paul, and the tribune took 
him out of -their hands: but. commanded ‘him, to be 
bound with two chains. . Lysias suspected him to be ‘a 
certain Egyptian who had been the author of a late sedi-. 
tion : but finding himself mistaken, he gave the prisoner 
leave to speak to the people. St Paul with greattran- . 
quillity gave them an account of his miraculous conver-. 

sion, and of his commission to preach to. the. Gentiles. 
At the mention of this last article the populace began. . 
to cry out with great rage, demanding his death. Ly- 
sias, to learn.from him the state of the affair, command-. 
ed that he should be tied to a pillar in order to be‘ scourg- 
ed. Whilst the executioner was binding his hands, the 
apostle asked the centurion that stood by, if a. Roman. 
could be whipped, and even unheard, without ejther 
crime or trial. The centurion intimated this to Lysias, 
who, hearing that he was a Roman citizen, began to be’ 
afraid, and ordered him to be loosed, saying himself had 
purchased that privilege for.a large sum of money. .Ly- 
sias had led him into the castle Antonia; and the next 
day he sent to the high priest and all the council, to come 
and give him a meeting out of the camp or. district of 
the castle where the garrifon was, that from them he 
might inform himfelf what the matter was. When St 
Paul began to speak, Ananias the high priest, bad some 
of the standers by to strike him on the face. The apos- 
tle was ready in his heart to turn the other cheek, but 
to encourage his followers, exerted himself boldly in the 
cause of truth, and checked so unjust a violence oifered 
to ane who was in the hands of a Roman magistrate, and 
had committed no offence. He tnerefore reproached 
him, and threatened that God would smite him, calling 
-him a whited wall, that is,.a hypocrite. St Austin 
- says these words were a prophecy. ‘This Ananias was 
soon after deposed from the high priesthood by Agrippa 
the younger, and having hastened the ruin of his coun- 
try, by forming a dangerous faction in it, was slain one 
of the first, together with his brother, by another faction 
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- which was headed by his own son. ‘Yet the apostle, 
when he was put in mind who the person was, made his 
excuses that he did not know him to be the high priest, 
or he would have spoke to him with more respect: se 
much did he honour the very shadow of a preisthood: — 
which was then extinct. The resurrection of Christ be- 
ing a capital potnt of our faith, St Paul then cried out, 
that he was impeached for maintaining the resurrection 
of the dead. The Pharisees, being zealous advocates for 
_ that article against the Sadducees, at these words de- 
clared themselves for the apostle, and a warm conten- 
tion arose among the Jews themselves. Lysias, fearinge 
lest St Paul should be torn to pieces in the tumult, sent 
a party of soldiers to fetch him out of the ceuncif into 
the castle. Jesus Christ, to shew that he is nearest his 
servants when they are in the most grievous afflictions, 
appeared to St Paul the second night after this danger, 
and encouraged him, with an assurance that he should 
give testimony: to him at Rome. . 
Forty Jews haying conspired to murder -him, Lysias — 
sent him under a strong guard to Felix, the governor 
of the province, who resided at Czsarea, The high 
priest Ananias followed him thither to accuse him, tak-~ 
ing with him Tertullus, an eloquent orator or lawyer, 
who after an insinuating address opened the charge 
against the apostle, whom he impeached for stirring up 
seditions, and preaching the new religion of the Naza- 
reeans or Christians. St Paul, having obtained leave 
from Felix, entered upon his defence, with telling the 
-governer, it was a great comfort to him that he was to 
plead his cause before one who had long sat judge of 
that nation. He then easily cleared himself from the 
calumny of sedition and of having profaned the tem- 
ple; and confessed that he worshipped God in the way 
which his accusers called heresy, but added that it was 
agreeable to the sense of the prophets, and the faith of 
his forefathers, and that in the expectation of the resur- 
rection of all men, good and bad, he was careful to live 
with an unblameable conscience towards God and man. 
The accusation as to religion, was of no weight with Fe- 
lix : yet he detained the apostle in prison two years, part- 
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ly to please the Jews, and partly hoping to receive mo-. 
ney from the Christians for his releasement. This Felix 
was a wicked man, raised to that dignity from a slave, 
- and in governing his province he carried extortions and 
_ tyranny to the greatest height (e ). | 

He was absolute and uncontrolable so long as he was 
shielded under the protection of-Pallas; but after the 
fall of that minister, it was more easy for the Jews to 
send complaints against him-to Nero ; and this induced 
him to keep St Paul prisoner in order to court their fa- 
vour, unless he could have got some money by setting 
him at liberty. In the mean time he frequently called 
the apostle before him, taking much delight to hear 
him discourse 5; but curiosity and covetousness were his 
motives, and his passions got the better of all the im- 
pressions of grace. He had three wives, among whom 
she that held the first rank was Drusilla, daughter to the 
elder Agrippa, an impious apostate from Judaism, and 
an adultress, who had abandoned her own husband 


(e) He was brother to Pallas, a freed-man, who under Agrippina, 
the last wife of Claudius, was keeper of the imperial treasure, and 
had the chief management ef the state during the last years of the 
reign of Claudius. The senate bestowed on him the most abject flat- 
teries, and even Scipio did not blush to say he thought Pallas entitled | 
to the thanks of the whole. body ; for that he, being descended from 
the ancient kings of Arcadie, was pleased, for the public good, to. 
forget the prerogatives of so ancient a nobility, and condescended 
to be one of the emperor’s ministers. That illustrious body return- 
"ed Casar thanks for the honours with which he had recompensed the 
services of this-miscreant, exceedingly extolled the disinterestedness of 
so worthless a slave, and proposed, as an example of the ancient love 
of poverty, a man who by rapines was possessed of three hundred 
millions of sesterces, or two millions four hundred thousand pounds 
of our money. The senate caused this its decree in his honour to be 
graved ona plate of brass, ‘and fixed upon the statue of Julius Cr- 
sar, Plmy the younger from this example concludes how vain and 
despicable honours are, which are often prostituted on the worst of 
Villains, (1. 7. ep. 29.) and that only ambition, and 2 desire to ad- 
vance tieniselvbe could induce the senators so strangely to disgrace 
their dignity tothe dishononur of the republic, whereas the highest 
rank to which they could aspire, was only to be first in a senate that 
could praise Pallas. (Id: T..8.ep 6.) This favourite minister shar 
ed im the disgrace into which Agrippina began to fall in the year 55, 
the second of the reign of her son Nero : he was then turned out of 
his employments, and afterwards poisoned in 62. 
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Aziz, king of Emesa, preferring the bed of this -profli-- 
gate jdolater. | Some days: after the first hearing’ of St 
Paul at Czsarea, Felix being. with Drusilla, sent for the: 
apostle before him, and hearing him discourse on justice, 
chastity, and the judgment to-come, trembled. , But sti- 
fling his remorses, he said: Go away for the present « I 
will call thee ut a convenient time. QO criminal delay! 
O.words, enemies.to all grace! cries out. St Austin. 
Hurry of worldly affairs, dissipation, sloth, pleasures, and 
what not, will never afford this convenient time till the. 
unhappy soul on a sudden shall see hérself buried i in hell;’ 
_and shall feel herself awaked from her lethargy by the 
smart of the unquenchable flames. The other confer-, 
ences of this judge with St Paul were equally fruitless. 
Neither could he extort from him any money, the apos-. 
tle having other uses for his alms. Two years after, this. 
governor - was recalled to Rome in the year 66, and be- 
. Ing accused by the Jews before Nero, he only escaped 
the punishment which his crimes deserved, by i immense. 
sums of money... 

Porcius Festus succeeded him in the government. of Ju- 
dea, a man of somewhat better character. St'Paul was 
again impeached by the Jews before him, but appealed: 

to the emperor, that he might not be abandoned to the: 

yage of malicious prosecutors : and his appeal ‘was ad-,_ 
micted by the governor, being a right and privilege grant- 
ed by the laws to Roman citizens,’ to secure their lives 
and fortunes from the arbitrary dealings of corrupt ma-’ 
gistrates. Agrippa the younger (after the death of his 
father, the elder Agrippa, in 44,) saw Judea.a second 
time reduced into a Roman province ; but in 48,’ up- 
on the death of his uncle Herod, king of Chalcis, was 
declared by the emperor, Claudius king of that small 
territory, being between the Libanus and Antilibanys, 
with the power of appointing the high priest of the 
Jews. The tetrarchate of Galilee, and some other small 
principalities, were afterwards added to ‘his dominions. 
This prince came to Cesarea to compliment the new go-. 
vernor, bringing with him his‘sister Bernice, a lewd and. 
vicious woman, as may be seen in Josephus. ~Festus: 
asked the advice of Agrippa what he could write to the 
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emperor concerning his prisoner, and that panes, who 
had heard much of St Paul, was very desirous to see 
him. Therefore the governor caused him the next day 
to be brought before them. The apostle in a solemn 
audience addressed himself to the young king, and ex- 
_ plained to him the docttine of the resurrection of the” 
dead, and related his own miraculous conversion. Fes- . 
tus, a worldly man, addicted to his passions, and unac- 
quainted with such spiritual truths, admired the saint’s 
eloquence and sublime doctrine, but said he was beside 
_ himself, and that much learning had -made him. mad. 
‘St Paul calmly replied, that his words were not the ef. 
fects of madness, but were serious and sober truths: and _ 
for a proof appealed. to the king who was nota stranger 
to the writings of the prophets that-were accomplished in | 
‘Christ. Agrippa could not but confess that he had ai.: 
‘most persuaded him to become a Christian. It was only 
almost, because he shut his heart against the. motion of 
grace, ‘the Chistian faith ‘not being the fashionable reli- 


gion in the world. ‘They who neglect to listen to the 
' call.of heaven, and toimprove the favourable visit of | 


‘the Holy Ghost, in punishment of their abuse of grace, 
usually perish in their sin. St Paul-returned his hearty © 

wishes, that both the king and the’- whole honourable _ 
assembly were, not.in part ogly,. but.entirely, as much - 

Christians as himself, unlike’ bim’ only in’ the chains 
which he bore on that account.’ Agrippa told Festus, 
that he might have been discharged forthwith, had not 


his appeal to Cesar. bound him to appear at Rome. For 


the appeal being once received in a court, the inferior 
judge had no power either to acquit or condemn. 
Pursuant to this appeal, Festus delivered St .Paul to 
Julius, a centurion of a company belonging to the legion 
of Augustus. The apostle had with him Luke, Aris- 
tarchus, and some others. . In September they went on 
board a ship of Adramyttium, a port of Mysia, and 
sailed northward. They cast anchor at Sidon, where 
Julius, who was a courteous man, permitted St Paul to 
go on-shore to see his freinds, and to refresh himself. 
. Putting out fiom thence they had a tedious voyage with 
contrary winds, sailed near Cyprus, and coasted along 
VoL. VI. Ff 
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Cilicia and Pamphylia, till they arrived at Myra in Ly- 
. cia, where this ship finished its voyage. They then 
went on board a. ship of Alexandria bound for Italy, 
carrying 276 persons. The winds were so contrary, that 
it was several days before they were brought opposite to 
Cnidus, a promontory and ctty of Caria: hence they 
were carried over against Salmone, a promontory of 
Crete, which they doubled, and came to a place called 
the Fair Havens, near the city of Lasea or ‘halassa, in 
that island. It being then October, and the seas dan- 
gerous, St Paul advised the centurion and mariners to- 
‘winter in that place: they would not listen to the pro- 
posals, and were for wintering at Phoenice, a much bet- 
ter haven on another side of the island. They therefore 
sailed forward ; but soon after there arose a violent north- 
east wind, which bore upon them so furiously, that the 
- seamen could not govern the ship, and were forced to 
‘give it up to the mercy of the winds and waves, which 
carried it to a small island called Clauda, on the south- 
west of Crete. Here they were obliged to undergird 
_ the ship to save it from splitting. The next day being 
_ more violently tossed by the storm, they threw over- 
board the merchant goods, and two days after, also the 
tackle and furniture of the vessel. So violent was the 
storm, that they were fourteen days without once seeing 
the sun, moon or stars,;-and almost without eating. No- 
thing but horror surrounding them, they were all grown 
hopeless and comfortless, when St Paul assured them. 
that the vessel indeed would be lost, but that they should 
all escape with their lives, and be saved on an island. 
God had sent an angel to him the night before with the 
message : “ Fear not, Paul, thou must be brought be- 
fore Cesar: and lo, God hath given thee all them that 
sail with thee.” For his sake God granted the lives of 
all the company, consisting of two hundred and seventy- 
_six souls. The mariners happening by the sounding in 
the night to find but twenty, and soon after but fifteen 
fathoms of water, perceived some land was near, and not 
daring to venture any farther for fear of sand or rocks, 
they let down four anchors, and earnestly wished for 
day. The sailors laid a plot to save themselves in the 
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. boat, which. they privately let down: but. St Paul in.. 
formed the centurion of their design, and advised him 
to prevent such an accident, for the rest must have been 


. left to perish if no one remained capable of steering the ~ . 


vessel. - The soldiers therefore cut the ropes which held 
up the boat on the side of the ship, and let it fall into 
the sea, that the sailors might not be able to leave the 
vessel, The apostle comforted the company, by repeating 
the strongest assurances that not one of them should be 
. lost, nor,so much as a hair of any man’s head perish. 
For fourteen days they had eat next to nothing: he 
therefore persuaded them to take some nourishment 
cheerfully:: and when they had all plentifully refreshed 
themselves, they threw the rest of the provisions into the 
sea, to lighten the vessel. When it was day, they de- 
scried land, and weighing anchor made for shore up.a 
_ ¢reek, but unexpectedly fell into a place where two cur- 
_rents-of the sea meet. There the vessel run a-ground, 

and the head of the ship being fixed in a sand- bank, the : 
stern was broke to pieces by the violence of the waves, 
and the vessel bulged. In this extremity the soldiers were 
' for killing the prisoners, lest they should escape upon 
coming to land; but the centurion, being desirous to 
_ save Paul, would not suffer it, and the whole company 
arrived safe on shore, some by swimming, others on 
planks of the vessel. ‘ Behold,” says St Chrysostom 
(30), “ what it is to live in the company of a saint, 
though a prisoner, and to have him for a protector in 
all dangers.”’ 

The land they had pias to was the fiend of Malta, 
‘which was then subject tothe Romans. The inhabitants 
treated the distressed strangers with great humanity, mak- 
‘ ing for them large fires to dry their clothes, and cherish 
their limbs, which were benumbed with cold. While St. 
- Paul was busied in throwing a bundle of sticks on the 
fire, a viper, dislodged by the heat, came out of the 
wood, and fastened on his hand: but he.shook it off into 
the flames, without receiving any hurt. The people 
expected he would swell soon, drop down and die, and 
| cried out he must be some murderer pursued by divine — 


(30) Hom.. 53. in Acta. 
| Ff 2 | 
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-wengeance, But seeing the miraculous event, they said, 
he must sure be some god. Publius, the principal person 
in the island, probably the Roman governor, entertained 
‘the whole crew at his house for three days with great 
kindness. His hospitality was recompensed : for his fa- 
ther being at that time sick of a fever and dysentery, 
St Paul went in, prayed, laid his hands on him, and 
restored. him to his health. When this was reported. 
abroad, others brought their sick to the apostle, and 
they were cured by him. This made the islanders ho-_ 
nour their guests exceedingly, and furnish them with 
plenty of all necessary provisions. After three months 
stay in this island, St Paul and his company set sail for 
Rome, in an Alexandrian vessel, named the Castor and 
Pollux, which had lain there all the winter. They 
touched at Syracuse in Sicily, and at Reggio in Calabria, 
and landed at Puzzuolo, near Naples. Finding some 
Christians there, the apdstle was prevailed on to stay 
seven days with them. Hence he proceeded near one 
hundred miles by land to Rome. The Christians of 
that capital hearing of his coming, several of them went 
out to meet him, some as far as to Forum Appi, forty- 
eight miles, others to Tres Tabernz, now called Cister- 
ha, twenty-two miles from Rome. He arrived at that 
city:in the beginning of spring, inthe year 61. Julius, 
the captain, delivered his prisoners to the Pratectus- 
Prictorio, Afranius Burrhus, an officer of great wisdom 
and moderation, and of chief authority during the first 
years of Nero, whose brutish temper was much restrain- 
ed by the counsels of Seneca and Burrhus, till the death 
of the latter, in 62. St Paul was treated with great in- 
_dulgence, and permitted to live in a house which he 
hired, only with a constant guard upon him, and always 
fettered with a chain; one end of which was, probably, 
according to the Roman custom, fastened about the 
guard, who was obliged to accompany him every where, 
but was often changed. During his custody he preached | 
freely to those who resorted to him, first to the Jews,” 
afterwards with much greater.truit to the Gentiles. No 
accusers appearing against him, after two years he was 

set at liberty. Here St Luke ends his history of the 
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Acts of the Apostles, which, from the thirteenth chap- 
ter, is a narrative of the travels of St Paul. The Philip- 
pians sent Epaphroditus their bishop with money to St 
Paul for his relief during his imprisonment, and. the a- 
postle wrote to them his most tender epistle in 62, in 
which he. exhorts them to be upon their guard against | 
false teachers, who pretended that the law of circum. 
cision obliges Christians. Onesimus, the slave of Phi- 
lemon, an eminent citizen of Colossa in Phrygia, serv- 
ed St Paul in his confinement, and the apostle obtain- 
_ edof his master his pardon and liberty by his most ten- 
der and eloquent epistle to Philemon. He sent by O- 
nesimus, the same year 62, his enistle to the Colossians, 
who had been converted to the ‘faith, not by St Paul, 

but by Epaphras, who was their bishon, The apostle 
warns them against a superstitious worship of angels, 
which certain disciples of Simon Magus endeavoured to 
introduce. It was also in Italy that he wrote his epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, probably about the year 63. 

Some time after his enlargement, he returned again 
from Rome into the East, as he had promised in all the 
above-mentioned epistles. There he undertook new 
voyages, preached again over many countries, and suf- 
fered over again, chains, prisons, torments, conflicts and 
continual dangers of death. He had a design, when-he 
writ to the Romans, of visiting Spain: but this, pope 
Gelasius thinks(31), he never executed. He, in this 
ourney, established the faith in Crete, and left St Titus 
bishop there: as he did St Timothy at Ephesus. He 
wrote his first epistle to this latter out of Macedon ; ac- 
cording to St Jerom, from Nicopolis in Epirus, which 
was then reckoned part of Macedon. He wrote to St 
Titus from Greece, or Achaia, under which name the 
Romans then comprehended also Peloponnesus, and 
whatever provinces of old Greece they did not attribute 
to Macedon. ‘The apostle went back into Asia, ard’at 
Troas, lodged with one Carpus. le made several o- 
ther voyages in which he had much to suifer(32). He 
had excommunicated Hymenzus and Philetus at E- 
phesus, for denying the resurrection of the body. 


(31) Conc. T.. 4. po 1253. (32) 2 Tim. iin, | 
. as 
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No distance of nations could confine the ardour of 
this apostle’s zeal. From the East he returned again to 
Rome. St Athanasius assures us (33), that God had 
made known to him by a revelation, that he should suf- 
fer martyrdom in that city ; whereupon, instead of fly- 
ing, he.with joy hastened thither. St Austin and other 
_ fathers testify the same : and this foresight of his death 
may be also gathered from the assurance with which he 
speaks of it in his second epistle to Timothy. He came 
- this second time to Rome, about the year 64. St Dio- 
~nysius of Corinth insinuates, that it was in company 
with St Peter (34). We learn from the epistle of St 
Paul to the Philippians (35), that several persons of 
the emperor’s household had before this embraced the 


 faith(/). St Luke informs us that St Paul found many | 
. . (33) Apol. pro fugé, p. 713. (34) Eus. 1. 2.c.35. (35) Phil. 

iv. 20. : 

(f) That Seneca the philosopher was converted to the faith, and 
held a correspondence with St Paul, is a groundless fiction. That 
great man was a native of Cordova in Spain, and the son of a Roman 
knight. He applied himself to the study of eloquence, and princi- 

ally of moral philosophy, under the Stoic Attalus, to whose lectures 
he listened with extraordinary attention and avidity, as he testifies, 
ep. 108. He attained to a great reputation for integrity, learning 
and eloquence, and his firstewritings were read by every one at Rome, ~ 
and were made the general model and standard. But his style being 
very faulty, his books contributed very much to deprave the taste of 
true eloquence at Rome, which had begun to decline from the latter 
end of the reign of Augustus. He abounds in a variety of bright 
thoughts, but they are often false ; though generally striking, be- 
cause his turns are singular, and tend to dazzle and surprise by a false 
sparkling and air of paradox. His phrases are loose and unconnected, 
and his antitheses studied. The beauties of nature, and aa easy 
flowing style, the language as it were of the things themselves, are 
not to be found in him, says the judicious Crevier. But his defects 
themselves are seducing, as Quintilian observes ; and the great com- 
pass of his learning, the liveliness of his imagination, and the eleva. . 
tion of his thoughts, gained him many admirers, and a crowd of imi- 
tators, who often copied only his defects. The many excellent les- 
sons of moral virtue which are delivered in his works, seem the on- 
ly reason why some would have him to have been a disciple of St. 
Paul. But if we inquire into his conduct, we shall find his virtue 
fall short of that of'a moral heathen. His great abstemiousness and 
some other virtues are justly commended ; and all the good that was 
_ done by Neo, during the five first years of his regn, was certainly 
owing 


~ 
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Christians in Rome upon his fitst coming thither: Se‘ 
Peter had begun to preach there probably sixteen years 
or more, before the arrival of St Paul. Suetonius tes-. 
tifies, that Claudius banished the Jews out of Rome for 
the tumults raised by them concerning Christ. Tacitus 
tells us, that Pomponia Grecina, an illustrious lady un- 
der Claudius, married to A. Plautius (who in four years 
successful war, had first reduced the south-east part of 
Britain, near the Thames, into a Roman province), was 
accused of practising foreign superstitions; by which 
historians generally understand the Christian religion,. 
which had then been preached in Rome by St Peter, 
and his disciples. She was referred to ‘her husband’s 
judgment, who, in presence of a meeting of. relations, | 
according to ancient custom, examined Into the matter, 

and, with their approbation, pronounced her innocent. 
This happened about the year 57, before the faith was 
deemed a crime at Rome, though an attachment to old 


‘superstitions always disposed many to oppose it. Great 


numbers, and among these many illustrious persons, had 
embraced it when Nero began the first general persecu- 
tion of the church. St Chrysostom tells us (36) that 


(36) Hom. 46. in Act. & L. 1. de vit, Monast. c. 4. 


owing to the wise counsels of Seneca and Burrhus. But it is no less 
notorious, that the air of the court infected the virtue of this philo- 
sopher. His immense riches, his stately palace and villas, his most 
sumptuous furniture, in which himself counts five-hundred tables of 
cedar supported by ivory feet, all alike, jewels above price, and every 
other thing most costly, very ill suited with his Stoic philosophy. 


. Much less excusable are the excessive usuries with which he oppressed 


and pillaged great part not only of Italy, but also of Britain; and 
likewise his complaisance to Nero, on many unwarrantable occasions, 
as his flattery after the poisoning of Britannicus, and upon the mur- 
der of Aprippina his mother, his acceptance of the palace and gardens 
of Britannicus, after his unjust death, &c. To his last breath, he 
was an enthusiastic advocate for suicide ; after his veins were opened, 
he took hemlock, and when the poison did not operate, would be 
removed into a hot bath‘to accelerate his own death. He encou- 
raged his wife Paulina to attempt to die with him, though Nero or- 
dered her veins to be bound up, and her life to be saved. With his 
last breath he ordered libations to Jupiter, and bid his friends always 
remember the virtuous life he had led, which pride was very opposite 
to the maxims of St Paul. Nor can his reputation be entirely clear- 
ed as to the guilt of the conspiracy of Piso, for which he died ia the 
year 65. See Tillemont, Hist. Emp. &c. 
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St Peul converted, among others, a beloved concubine . 
of Nero, and that, she thereupon changed her course of 
life, forsook the court, and served God in great sobriety 
and virtue, which provoked the tyrant, and was the 
— first occasion of St Paul’s imprisonment. The same fa- 
ther adds, that this apostle, whilst in prison, converted 
one that was cup-bearer to the emperor, which incensed 
the tyrant more than ever. St Paul informs us, that 
when he was put in prison, he was abandcned by all 
that had any credit at court ; but says that he received 
the greater comfort and strength from God in his first 
appearing before Nero (37). One: Alexander, a copper- 
smith, was a great stickler against him ( 38), perhaps 
the same Alexander whom he*had excommunicated a 
little before. He was probably some Jew or apostate 
Christian, whose fail was owing to pride and envy. St 
Clement I. pope, who was then in Rome, and a disciple 
of St Peter, says that jealousy was one of the principal 
causes of this apostle’s martyrdom (39). 7 

His confinement must have continued at least a year, 
for in his second epistle to Timothy, he desires him to 
come from Ephesus to Rome before winter (40). Yet 
he dtd not suffer before the following year. During his 
second impriscnment, besides this second epistle to ‘Ti- 
mothy, he wrote one to the Ephesians, in which he 
takes the title of prisoner of Jesus Christ, as that which 
is of all others the most honourable. Upon which words 
St Chryscstom writes: “ To be a prisoner for Christ is 
a title more illustrious and more glorious than to be an 
apostle, a doctor, or an evangelist. Thisis truly a great 
dignity far beyond that of any kingdom or consulate. 
One that loveth Christ, would rather be in chains for his 
sake than be in heaven. No glittering d:adem so adorns 
the lead as a chain borne for Christ. Were the choice 
offered me either of heaven or of this’ chain, I would 
take the chain. If I might have stood with the angels 
above, near the throne of God, or’ bound with Paul, I 
should have preferred the dungeon. Nothing is more 
happy or more glorious than to wear this chain. I do 


(37) 2 Tim.iv. 16. (38) Ib. v.14. (39) St Clem. Rom. 
ep. :.0d Cor. cap. 5. (30) St Chrys. hom. 8. in Ephes. it. 1. 


not call Paul so happy for having been taken up in a 
rapture into paradise, as that he bore this chain. Had 
you rather have been the angel loosing Peter, or Peter 
in chains? I would rather have been Peter. This: gift 
of chains is something greater than to stop the-sun,. to 
_ move the world, or to command the devils.” This apos- 
tle had always looked upon death. as his gain, and had 
sighed continually with a longing desire to be dissolved, 
and to be with Christ(41). St Hilary, writing on 
Psalm cix. v. 5. says this is ‘the disposition of him who 
ardently loves God. ‘ He cannot bear a retardment : 
he grieves at all: delays. Thus we see the saints weep to 
see the dissolution of their bodies so slow. The ardour 
of those who love, is impatient. Our Lord even com- 
mands us to pray that his kingdom may be hastened. 
And St Paul laments, that by staying in the flesh he 
is absent from the Lord.” (42 ). This apostle represents 
_all inanimate creatures as groaning in pain, and desiring, 
according to their manner, their deliverance from the 
slavery of corruption, and their renovation at the last 
day to serve for the greater glory of the elect ; and adds, 
that we, who have the first fruits of the spirit, groan 
within ourselves, waiting for the adoption of the sons of 
God, the redemption af our body (43). The will of 
God, and zeal for promoting his honour on earth, tem- 
pered the sorrow of this delay, and he always rejoiced in 
an entire resignation of himself to the sweet appoint- 
ments of heaven(44). But at length the happy term 
of his labours and dangers approached, and he beheld 
with joy the great moment, in which Christ called him 
to his glory. The Holy Ghost had discovered to him 
the day and the hour long before, as St Prudentius as- 
sures us(g). His martyrdom happened in the year 6s, 
on the 29th of June. St Sulpicius Severus ‘says (45), 
a a ee) 

(41) Phil. i. 21, 22. (42) 2 Cor. v. 6,8. (43) Rom. viii. 19. 
(44) Phil. i. 21. (45) St Sulp. Sever. Hist. Eccl. 


A gz) fe prius fibimet finem cite dixerat futurum ; 5 
Ad Chriflum eundem eff: jam refolvor, taquit. 
Non hora vatem, non dies fefellit. 
| Prud. De Cur, hym. 6. alive 12. 
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_ that it fell out before the war in Judea, which broke out 
in May, in the twelfth year of Nero, of Christ 66 (A). 
St Paul was beheaded, as St Peter of Alexandria, 
(46) Eusebius, St Jerom, St Chrysostom, Prudentius, 
and other ancient writers testify : and his dignity of a 
. Roman citizen did not allow him to be crucified. He 
suffered at the Salvian waters, which piece of ground 
St Gregory the Great, part of whose estate it was, gave 
on that account to the church where his body rest- 
ed (47). By the manner in which St Clement, pope, ~ 
(48) speaks of his death, it seems that Nero himself was 
present at it. It appears by Eusebius (49), that this 
apostle’s body in the second century lay on the Ostian 
road, where his church now stands. His head 1s kept in © 
the church of St John Lateran: but his body lies with 
St Peter’s, half in the Vatican, and half in his own 
church, in sumptuous vaults. His chains were also pre- 
served in Rome, and St Chrysostom, who earnestly de- 
sired to travel trom Antioch to Rome, that he. might 
salute them, and apply them to his eyes, says they made 
the devils tremble, and were reverenced by the an- 
gels(50). That father has expressed his extraordinary 
veneration for this apostle in his homilies upon his cano- 
nical epistles, and in seven panegyrics (§1), in which he 
paints his charity, his zeal, his patience, his sufferings, 
and the thunder of his sacred and inspired eloquence, 
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(46) Can.9. (47) St Greg. M.1. 12. ep. 9. (48) ot Clem-, 
Rom. ep. 1. ad Cor. c. 5. (39) Hist. 1. 2.c. 25. (50) St Chrys- 
- hom. 8. in Ephes. (51) St Chrys. T. 2. p. 476. ed. Ben. 

(4) Bp. Pearson, in his annals of St Paul, and Dom Maur, in his 
accurate Chronological Tables, T. 1. place the martyrdom of SS. 
Peter and Paul on the 22d of February, in the year of Christ 68, 
the fourteenth of Nero, which year that tyrant never lived to com- 
plete, falling by his own hand, on the 1ith of June, after having 
reigned thirteen years, seven months and twenty-seven days, his ge- 
nerals having rebelled against him, and the senate having condemned - 
-him to a cruel death of slaves, he filled up the number of his sins by 
becoming his own executioner. ‘Thus did God revenge on him the 
blood of his martyrs. But the Liberian calendar and all antiquity 
assign the 29th of June for the\day of the martyrdom or deposition 
of these two apostles, not of any translation of their relicks And 
it has been made appear, in the life of St Peter, that they suffered in 
the year 65, of Nero 12, : | 
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' with the most tender and affecting devotion, with a lof- 
tiness both of style and sentiment, as unparalleled as his 
theme, and with an eloquence truly worthy so great an 
apostle, and so incomparable a panegyrist. If, with 
this holy father, we study the spirit of St Paul in his life 
and sacred writings, ‘so as to form our own upon this 
, perfect model, then we shall begin to learn what it is ~ 
to be true disciples of Christ. . | 

The day of the death of the renowned conquerors has 
been forgotten, whilst that of a poor artisan is every 
where honoured, says St Chrysostom (52). The same 
father takes notice (53), that men have a greater re- 
spect for the tomb of this apostle, than they ever had 
’ for any living prince that had reigned in Rome. It 
was enclosed in a magnificent church, built by Con- 
stantine the Great, of which Prudentius has given us an 
admirable description (54). The palaces of kings and 
princes have nothing so great or admirable. Here peo~ 
ple come from all parts of the world, with wonderful — 
piety and zeal, to implore the succour and intercession 
of this apostle ; even emperors humbly prostrate them~ 
selves before his tomb, says St Austin (55). 


1 ON THE SAME DAY. 


St Marriat, Bishop of Limoges. St Gregory of ' 
* Tours informs us, that he was one of the first apostles 
of France, whither he was sent from Rome with St 
Dionysius of Paris, about the year 250. He was the 
first bishop of Limoges, and his name is famous in an- 
cient martyrologies. Great miracles have been wrought — 
at his relicks. See St Gregory of Tours, who places 
him in the number of holy confessors, Hist. Franc. 1. 1. 
~ ¢. 30. 1, de glor. Confess. c. 27. the new Paris Breviary _ 
on the rst of July. Dom Rivet, Hist. Liter. de la 
France, T. 1. p. 406. and Gallia Christ. Nova, T. 2. 

(52) Hom. 26: in 2 Cor. ay iienied, in 2 Tim. Ga Hymna. 6. 
alias 12, © (55) St Aug. Ep. 42. 
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